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When we bought “A Time of Evil" 
(Pages 18-31), the name of the author, 
Robert Martin, frankly meant nothing 
to us, and we went around patting our- 
selves on the back for having discovered 
a new and unknown young writer, the 
first (to our limited knowledge) creator 





of a private eye who also talked and 
acted like a normal human being. We 
must encourage this Martin, we said. 
Then the gentleman sent in his bio- 
graphy. 

dud here's our “unknown writer:’ 

He has been writing professionally i 
15 years; he has sold more than a hun- 
dred short stories, novelettes and articles, 
and he also has written four successful 
mystery novels. One of the latter, “Little 
Sister," has sold more than 500,000 
copies in the United States and Canada 
alone, plus having been published 
abroad. Another, “Dark Dream," has 
been a Pocket Book reprint, and has 
been published in England, France and 
Italy. And a third, “Sleep, My Love,” 
will be reprinted by Dell on April 1st. 

Not bad for an unknown, eh? Of 
course, we can claim a slight defense at 
not having recognized Martin as the 
author of “Little Sister"—he wrote it 
under the pseudonym of Lee Roberts. 

Bob, who did all the above in his 
spare time—he's personnel manager for 
an industrial firm in Cleveland—lives on 
the outskirts of the Ohio city with his 
wife and three children. He's 45, a 


mias. An inian, and comes equipped 
ith A brother who's a doctor 


and who helps out with the ticklish 
medical problems that face every author 
of a whodunit. And since Bob prefers 
writing mysteries—in which the why is 
more important than the who or how— 
to any other form of creative work, he's 
in a good spot with that brother. All 
mystery writers should be so lucky. 


* * * 


Anyone who has to be introduced to 
Octavus Roy Cohen, author of “Re- 
port from the Dean" (Pages 41-47), 
must have done all his reading in San- 
skrit these past 25 years—altho chances 
are Roy's had some of his stuff in that 
lingo, too. 

Anyway, this gentleman only has 
written an average of one novel a year 
since he began to do the thing seriously 
some 38 years ago, and, in addition, has 
turned out some 31 motion pictures, a 
half-dozen plays, and countless radio 
scripts. 

He lives now in Los Angeles, although 
he comes from South Carolina, and if 
you still don't recognize him, it may 
help to know he's the creator of the 
fabulous Florian Slappey. 

Okay? 


* * * 


The author of “Who’s On First?" 
(Pages 32-35) is Roy Moriarty, who 
wouldn't care if he never saw another 
baseball game, and whose essay shows 
it. As his composition further points out, 


Purely Personal 


he would just as soon never read about 
another baseball game in his favorite 
newspaper. 

*[ am convinced,” he says, “that if 
the newspapers stopped publishing base- 
ball news, the whole game would col- 
lapse, and you'd have no more fans than 
there are for Scrabble tournaments." 

He intimated that this would be all 
right with him. 

* * * 


“Midge McCall, Indian Fighter." 
(Pages 76-80) represents another ap- 
pearance in Bluebook for Jim Lynch, 
who will be remembered for “The Blue 
Water Clan” which ran in our issue of 
June, 1952. But, in a way, “Midge” is 
something of a departure for Jim, who 
ordinarily keeps his fiction pretty close 
to his one true love, the water. à 

This dates back to his boyhood on the 
banks of the Illinois River, where he 
first got the seagoing wanderlust and 
attempted to build a raft which would 
float him, at the age of 10, down to the 
Gulf of Mexico. He was stopped by a 
group known as parents. 

Since then, Jim's grown up, and he 
now lives in Inglewood, Calif., where his 
dreams have come true. He has sailed 
in several Newport-to-Ensenada races, 
being declared a winner in his class in 
one of them, and he has great hopes for 
the future. 

The California- to Hawaii race? Well, 
why not? It's no tougher than the 
Illinois River to a ten-year-old. 





Jim Lynch 
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For the Birds 


To the Editor: 

In the pan ten years, American 
magazines have produced a number of 
poor articles about falconry, but the 
one which you have published (“Want 
a Killer for a Pet?” ed is by far 
the worst and most degrading to the 
sport that has yet appeared. 

At best, falconry in America is in 
a very delicate situation because of 
a great deal of uncritical and mis- 
guided propaganda both for and 
against it. The Falconry Club of 
America has about two hundred mem- 
bers who would like to see the sport 
established on an acceptable basis in 
the United States and Canada, and 
sensationalism of the sort produced by 
Mr. Monroe does not help the situa- 
tion. The least he could have done 
would have been to consult a few 
competent falconers first and to read 
a couple of good books on the subject, 
and the least you could have done 


y 


as editors would have been to check 
the accuracy of his "factual" state- 


ments. ... 
Tom J. Cade 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“The Goshawk, by T. H. White, 
and “Hawks in the Hand,” by Frank 
& John Craighead, were only two of 
the many books Mr. Monroe has read 
and which he used as reference. He 
also interviewed and talked with many 
expert falconers. As for “degrading” 
the sport, Mr. Monroe and Bluebook 
have received so many letters from 
readers who became interested in fal- 
conry as a result ofthe article that 
we have been unable, because of the 
time and expense involved, to answer 
all of them.—Ep. 


...A little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing—in this case for the good of 


falconry. 
F. N. Childs 
Chicago, Il. 




















“Some fuss-budget sent his steak back because it was too rare.” 


E 





Washington, D. C. 


'To the Editor: 
* ... I am enclosing two addresses 
which the beginners (in falconry) may 
want to have in case they want to 
know more about this fine sport. 

For a fine list of books on the sub- 
ject of falconry, write to W. R. Hecht, 
3965A Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. L. N. Wight, Bolsters Mills, 
Maine, can supply the hood, lure, etc. 

Yours was a fine outline on the 
sport, and the fact that editors still 
choose to publish stories about falcon- 
ry is proof the sport is far from dead. 

Richard L. King 

Ft. Bliss, Tex. 


Thanks to Mr. King for those ad- 
dresses, which many readers have 
requested.—Ep. 


Murder, He Says 


To the Editor: 

I seethed, I fumed, I cursed (not- 
withstanding the author's instructions 
to watch my blood pressure) while 
reading Lester David s excellent ac- 
count entitled “Murder Allowed Here” 
(December). True, there are no 
teeth in the laws governing vehicular 
homicide. But wn we need in our 
laws are not merely teeth but fangs— 
sharp, ugly, stinging fangs which, 
when they begin to bite, will literally 
kill the murderer behind the wheel, 
via the electric chair or gas chamber. 

Unfortunately, nature endowed me 
with a somewhat quick temper, but 
also with enough intellect to conclude 
that a quick temper is not a good req- 
uisite for a drivers license. In all 
my 27 years, I haven't driven a car 
once, and I haven't the. remotest inten- 
tion of ever doing so. Additionally, 
I despise alcoholic beverages and the 
evils associated with them. Hence, 
my conscience doesn't permit me to 
share the cheap, mawkish sentimen- 
tality and compassion exhibited by 
jurors toward the “nice enough sort 
of chap” who “doesn’t look like a mur- 
derer.” 

Kevin O'Malley 


Ham Greene 


To the Editor: 

While serving in Korea in December 
of 1950, and through November of 
1951, I had the opportunity to meet 
BluebooKs foreign | correspondent, 
Hamilton Greene. We met, though not 
formally, during the action on Hill 
717, in July, 1951 (see "Hill 717," 
Bluebook, July, mai 

Mr. Greene astounded me with the 
bravery he displayed at that time. 
His bravery, as it was with all of us, 
was the kind possessed only by those 
who stare death in the face while 
doing a job no one else can do. 
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During the action on Hill 717, Mr. 
Greene took numerous photographs, 
one of myself carrying grenades to the 
crest of 717 in my fatigue jacket. I 
still break out in a cold sweatywhen I 
think of what might have happened 
if I had been hit. ... 

Do remember me to Mr. Greene 
when you see him. . .. 

Eugene Owen 

Lincoln, Neb. 


Newshawk 
To the Editor: 
Congratulations! As one who was 


dipped in printer’s ink at the age of 
12, and whose first newspaper job was 
proofreading classified ads, I read 
with great interest the first of your 
series of enlightening articles about 
newspapermen (“So You Want to be 
a Newspaperman,” December Blue- 
book). It was excellent. 

Im a Bluebook “cover-to-cover” 
man, and I shall be waiting impa- 
tiently (as usual) for your next great 
issue. 

Lt. Harry Hughey, USAF 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Lt. Hughey was representative of 
many present and former newspaper- 
men who wrote congratulating Blue- 
book on Will Ourslers grand defin- 
itive article.—Ep. 


Just Between Friends 


To the Editor: 

I have been reading Bluebook for a 
numbér of years now, and I think 
quite highly of it. 

But why start spoiling it by printing 
such trash as in the November issue 
(“Just Between Friends,” by Duane 
Yarnell).. Such things as Mr. Yarnell 
describes just don't happen, not even 
in the movies. A lot of my friends 
think it was a very poor story. 

Sidney Commandont 


St. Johns, Nfld. 


Why not change your friends, Sid. 
—Eb, 


No Whammie 


To the Editor: 

Bluebook isn’t a two-bit magazine 
here in Alaska; it costs thirty cents 
on the newsstand. But, even if it cost 
fifty cents, I’d still be there to get the 
next issue. 

I don't call myself a literary critic, 
in any sense of the word, but I read 
Bluebook from cover to cover, and I 
LIKE it. 


Anchorage, Alaska. 
“MARCH, 1954 | 


Harry Wham 





Fine Fellow 


To the Editor: 

Having been a reader of Bluebook 
since way back when, I feel justified 
in handing out a few bouquets. 

Lately, since you've gotten rid of 
those damn fool religions and other 
such tripe you use to run a few years 
ago, your magazine has improved one 
hundred percent. Some of the finest 
fiction and articles I’ve ever had the 
pleasure of reading! 

Keep up the good work. ; 

Dick Gaskill 
Seattle, Wash. 


Same Here 


To the Editor: 

Mere words do not express my feel- 
ings when I opened my November 
Bluebook to find ADVERTISING!! 
Here the magazine which I had re- 
peatedly recommended to my friends 
as one of the best men’s mags, plus 
one of the few having no ads, had 
stabbed me in the back. 2 

On further observation, however, I 
found only-one of my precious inside 
pages sacrificed to the god of finan- 
cial return, and, after examining my 
December copy carefully, found but 
one ad. So the picture seems not so 
gloomy now... F 

On the subject of the changes in 
Bluebook, m comparatively a new 
reader (only three years regular at- 
tendance), but I sincerely believe it 
is better for the change. 'All that's 
been done is to keep Bluebook among 
the best and ahead of the rest. 

I am continually surprised, though, 


that you bother to print those letters 
of protest you get. About all that 
can be said for them is that they do 
serve to stir the loyal readers (who 
must be in the thousands) to write 
and let you know how much they ap- 
preciate your efforts. : 
. Fred Dunn 


Wichita, Kans. 


Nothing wrong with that, is there, 
Fred?—Ep. : 


Bargain Hunter 


To the Editor: 

Why do you listen to these charac- 
ters who constantly criticize ever 
thing you do in Bluebook? The hell 
with them, I say; if they dont like 
what youre doing, why dont they 
buy some other magazine and pipe 
down? : 

You want to know why they don't? 
Because there is no other magazine 
or book that gives a reader as much 
sheer enjoyment as Bluebook does for 
the money. 

I used to buy an occasional paper- 
backed mystery or adventure novel, 
and I paid 25 cents for it. Then I got 
smart. Why, I asked myself, should 
I pay two-bits for them, when I can 
get a better novel in Bluebook, a story 
that's five times better written, plus 
any number of short stories, articles, 
cartoons and other features—all for the 
same twenty-five cents! 

Tell thosé complainers to get lost, 

Ed Lucas 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Complainers! Get lost.—Ep. 















































It’s not that we're against women. 


Loud = 


We like the little darlings probably as 


much as, and maybe more than, the next man, who is married and has three kids. 
But, of late, the girls seem to be getting a bit snappish, and to be rushing 
into print all over the place with essays attempting to prove that the female is 
the superior sex and men are just fatheads you keep around to empty the ashes, 
shovel the walks, and bring home the pay check. Especially to bring home that 


pay check. 


The latest to take this stand is a Miss Inez Robb, who does a daily squib for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers and who appears to feel that males can be elimi- 


nated any time now, or as soon as some- 
one finds a reasonable facsimile. As vet- 
eran Bluebook readers must know by now, 
this is a philosophy we oppose in toto 
as well as in other sections of the coun- 


try. : 

Admittedly, Miss Robb has a gimmick 
here. You want to get a lot of people 
reading you regularly, the thing to do 
is take a swing at large blocks of same. 
They'll read you then just to find out 
what new insults you have to toss at 
them. Unfortunately for Miss Robb, in 
the case of at least one reader, this didn't 
work; the latter conned Miss Robb's 
initial blast against man, and went off 
to the pool hall to cross her name off the 
eligible list. 

The reason is simple: Miss Robb just 
doesn't know what the hell she's talk- 
ing about, and we can prove it. Indeed, 
we do prove it, right in this issue, be- 
gitining on pages 6-7. 

As you will note, the author of our re- 
buttal, Les David, doesn't just sit back 
and theorize, in fancy words, over his 
thesis; he has gone out and gathered the 
facts. Need one do more? 

By-by, Inez. 


* €^ * |j 


When you get finished chuckling over 
the dissection of the feminists, it may 
be that you will want a few more laughs; 
and, this being the case, we direct your at- 
tention to a monograph on pages 32-35 by 
Roy Moriarty. As you will note, this is 
this year's baseball news, written in ad- 
vance for the fan who can't wait until 
next October. 

One thing, though, that Mr. Moriarty 
states, with some conviction, will hap- 
pen during the year is that Louis Nor- 
man (Bobo) Newsom will pitch at vari- 
ous times in season for all the teams in the 
majors. And, since this conflicted some- 


4 








what with an AP dispatch from Orlando, 
Fla., dated last November 23, to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Newsom had retired from 
baseball, after, 26 years in the game, we 
summoned Brother Moriarty front-and- 
center for an explanation. 

"Oh, that!” said Roy-boy. “Don’t pay 
any attention to that. Bobo's been re- 
tiring annually since right after I entered 
kindergarten. He'll be back. In fact, 
Ill bet you right now that Bobo's on a 
train somewhere, his glove shoved in his 
hip-pocket, as he heads for a baseball 
camp and another year of fogging them 
in. After all,” Moriarty wound up, 








..- AND YOU CAN'T LIVE WITHOUT 'EM 


“Qh, stop complaining. The car couldn’t 
go forever without getting a scratch!” 


_ "why should the guy retire? He's only 


46." 
Sounds plausible. 


o k k 


Anyone alive who remembers a story 
we ran back in May, 1952, called “No 
Strings Attached"? This was a jim- 
dandy by Alan Nelson about an old man 
who saved string, and, in the story, he had 
so much string wound into a ball that his 
collection was as big and round as a 
bathysphere, big enough, in fact, for a 
grown man to be wrapped up inside it. 

Anyway, a couple of readers—the usual 
malcontents—hollered that no one could 
have that much string around the place, 
and just what kind of a deal were we try- 
ing to hand them? 

Well, sir, comes an item from Colum- 
bus, Kans., about Ed Fouts and his hobby, 
which just happens to be collecting old 
string.  Ed's been doing it for a mere 
twelve years, and he now has enough 
wound into a ball to make a sphere that 
measures eleven feet eight inches at the 
equator, and which weighs 660 pounds. 

According to this latter yarn (no pun 
intended), Ed keeps his ball of string out 
back. That’s ever since he had to knock -~ 
a window out of the service station he 
used to operate, to enable him to get his 
hobby outdoors. 

As we've said before, you read it in 
Bluebook, and it's bound to have hap- 
pened somewhere. If it hasn't happened, 
just stick around and hold tight. It will. 


Bock k 


Just before he died, a little more 
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than a year ago, Joe Palmer, racing. ex- 
pert for the New York Herald Tribune, 
was meditating over some pieces he 
planned to do for Bluebook, although 
they weren’t exactly going to be pieces on 
horse racing. Actually, he was hoping 
to do a yarn for us on some of the po- 
tables served around a place called 
Louisville, Kentucky, in the time of the 
Kentucky Derby. 

It was a sad blow to many when Joe 
died suddenly, in the very shank of his 
"life. And, though we aren't given in 
this space to plugging works other than 
those of our own writers, we felt you'd 
be happy to know that a few of Joe's 
more sparkling compositions have been 
bound into a book called “This Was Rac- 
ing." You could do worse than buy a 
copy for these dreary spring evenings. 

More than anything, you might get the 
book to read Joe's instructions for mak- 
ing jellied martinis. And, come to dwell 
on it, you got a better recipe? 


ko ok k 


In one more plug for the contents of 
this issue, let’s all take a look at the 
novelette (pages 18-31), which was writ- 
ten by Robert Martin. 

Now, admittedly, this is another pri- 
vate-eye yarn, something we've all seén 
about as much of as we care to, for the 
nonce. However, there is one difference 
between Mr. Martin's creation and the 
other representatives of the genre: Mr. 
Martin's story is the first one concern- 
ing a private eye—at least that we've 
read—which (a)has no sex, (b)no wise- 
cracks, and (c)some intelligent, worka- 
day detective work. In other words, a 
good detective story involving normal 
people. 

It's something you won't see every 
day. 


Ringing down the curtain, you might 
want to amuse the boys down at the pool, 
hall with a line we frankly stole from the 
posthumously-published autobiography of 
Walter C. Kelly, who was known in 
vaudeville as “The Virginia Judge." 

Seems Mr. Kelly found himself one 
weekend in a southern town, playing a 
date at the local theater. After the last 
show, there was this party and that, and 
Mr. Kelly found himself getting to bed 
fairly close to sunrise. He wasn't 
awakened again for at least another 
two hours. 

It was a bellhop. He had a telegram, 

- he said, and would Mr. Kelly please wake 
up and accept same. 

Mad clear through, Mr. Kelly frothed, 
"Slide it under the door, will you!" 

'There was a pause. Then, "Ah can't, 
suh—lI’ye got it on a plate.” 

End of joke. 

MAXWELL HAMILTON 
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PERSISTENCE . . . In Montreal, police reported the most determined 
suicide attempt on record. A man hit himself on the head with a ham- 
mer, drank poison, jumped from a second-story window and lived to 
tell about it. 


FALSE ALARM ... In Sparta, Mich., parents who run outside to see 
if it is their children who are in trouble often find nothing but a talk- 
ing crow shouting, “Mama, come and get me.” 


FISH STORY ... In East Aurora, N. Y., Austin Bennett felt a strike 
while fishing and began to reel in his line, felt another strike, much 
heavier, and pulled harder, discovered he had caught both a 16-pound 
Td ai pike and a 3-pound bass—still alive—which the pike had swal- 
owed. 


DANGEROUS HOMECOMING ... In Wichita, Kan., William J. Pio, 
ex-combat infantryman in the South Pacific during World War II and 
a survivor of an earthquake and a tidal wave during post-war occupa- 
tion in Japan plus more action in Korea and the crash of a B-36, was 
sent to the hospital with blood poisoning after he returned to the U. S. 
and cut his finger on a cocklebur. 


THANKSGIVING ... . In Springfield, Mo., a monkey which escaped 
from a variety store ate a $75 meal consisting of one redheaded parrot, 
several parakeets, a canary and two bananas. 


. GLITTER . . . In St. Louis, cabdriver joseph Koser found a “cheap 


trinket” in his cab, gave it to his wife who wore it while doing house- 
work, discovered later it was a platinum and diamond bracelet worth 
$10,000. 


AGE . . . In Knoxville, Tenn., a 17-year-old youth married a 45-year-old 
grandmother who has a son two years older than her new husband. 


CLIPPING ... In Uniontown; Pa., county detectives reported that a 
group of teenagers collected $1,500 for a single mowing of the lawn 
of an absent-minded widow by sending her regular bills, which she 
paid, and by regularly removing $35 from her purse when she collected 
rent from a tenant. 


IDEALIST .. . In Oakland, Calif., when burglars got $8500 from Mike 
Shean’s home recently after getting $3500 in 1948 and $3500 in 1944, 
he ran an ad in the newspapers stating he was going to be more careful 
with his money in the future and burglars could stay away, next day 
received a phone call from a man who identified himself as an old 
friend named Turner who had read about his loss and wanted to help 
him out by letting him in on a foolproof system for beating the horses. 
Mike sent $200, then $100, $200, $300, then received a call to send 
more money, this time to Turner in Miami, Florida. Mike Shean finally 
went to the police for help in being careful with his money. 


SQUEEZE . . . In Rushville, Ind., police searched for three slippery 
characters who escaped from jail by squeezing through an opening 
that measured 15 by 7% inches, described one of the men as weighing 
160 pounds and another as “plump,” said they had lubricated the bars 
with soap and hair oil. 


WELL DRESSED . .. In Calgary, Alta., police arrested a woman for 
shoplifting, in her clothing found 9 slips, 10 nylon blouses, 2 dresses, 
2 flashlights, and a fully-inflated volleyball. 





The 
Let's stop all this nonsense that women 
| Y atural are superior to men! They aren't—and here 
are the facts and figures to prove it! 
e. e 2 
Inferiority 


Women 










By LESTER DAVID 
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E Ever since we gave women the vote, 
the gals have been having a field 
day “proving” they are the greatest 
things on earth, bar none, and especially 
barring men. Women have come up 
with "evidence" pretending to prove 
they are smarter than men, more deci- 
sive, more emotionally stable, better 
suited to modern living, more honest 
and better in every other department 
from fewer ulcers to more hair on top of 
their silly little heads. ‘Therefore, these 
professional feminists triumphantly pro- 
claim, they deserve to be freed from the 
shackles of housework and child-bearing, 
and they deserve to be given the best 
jobs—especially those with the most pay. 

Nonsense! 

"This is one of the greatest propaganda 


hoaxes ever foisted on an unsuspecting 
public. Using the devious logic of 
women everywhere, they are convinced 
that anything is fair in love and war, 
and this is really the war to end all wars. 
They have developed Hitler's “Big Lie" 
principle to a fine art. If you scream 
anything long enough and loud enough, 
a few people are bound to believe you. 

Men for the most part have chivalrous- 
ly stood aside and let the gals enjoy 
themselves, but things have now come 
to the ridiculous point where these fa- 
natical women have actually gotten their 
husbands believing this tripe, If you 
don’t believe me, check the figures on 
the sale of kitchen appliances—better 
yet, look in your own kitchen. If the 
hundreds of dollars you’ve spent there 
isn’t a polite form of blackmail—don’t 
bother to read the rest of this. You've 


already lost a war you didn't even know * 


was being fought. 


Most of this myth has been created 


by frustrated women, of course, but some 
has come from a few savants who know a 
good publicity gimmick when they see 





one and will do just about anything to 
get their name in the papers. One fel- 
low, in fact, has come out with a book 


jin which he says that women should 


rule the world. Gynarchy, he calls it. 
Malarkey, we call it. 
The facts are that women* are less in- 


'telligent than men, more suspicious, 


more obstinate, more susceptible to illu- 
sions and hallucinations, less judicious, 
less critical, less- able to make long- 
range plans and almost completely lack- 
ing in the ethics that have permitted the 
growth of the United States. These are 
the facts from the record and there are 
plenty more of themc-statistics, results 
of competent research specialists, care- 
fully weighed conclusions of real experts 
whose primary concern is the establish- 
ment of truth and let the chips fall where 
they may. You'l find most of these 
facts buried, as I did, in learned jour- 
nals and non-best sellers, couched in sci- 
entific terminology. You'll get them, as 
I did, from thoroughly impartial sci- 
entists who don't give a hoot for noto- 
riety in the tabloids. And you will be 
struck by the thought, as I was, that the 
advocates of the women-are-tops school 
either have neglected to ferret out these 
facts or have conveniently overlooked 
them. 

First, a clear-cut summary of things 
as they really stand. They were clearly 
stated by Misael Banuelos, a Spanish 
professor, in two recent books called 
“The Psychology. of Femininity” and 
“The Psychology of Masculinity.” Not 
many persons in this country know of 
these volumes, but they should. Banue- 
los made exhaustive investigations over 
a period of many years before he pre- 
sented his conclusions. R. J. Corsini, 
reporting on them in Pyschological Ab- 
stracts, summarizes his finds as follows: 

“Woman is suspicious and, due to her 
inferiority, jealous. She is sensitive and 
susceptible to illusions and hallucina- 
tions. Women tend to evaluate men in 
terms of external rather than internal 
qualities, . . . 

"Man in contrast to woman is more 
judicious and critical, more interested 
in things. Man is intense but woman 
is obstinate. Initiative and decision are 
male traits. 'The man is more serene 
and stable and impartial than the wom- 
an, who in turn is more affectionate and 
capable of greater compassion. Man has 


greater depth of conviction and greater 


strength of character . . . Man is more 


dominant, more logical, while woman is 


more adaptive, more intuitive and can 
simulate better than men. Man is a 


‘creator, he is physically superior and has : 


greater corporal resistance than woman.’ 
Thats for summarizing the major 
drifts—now let's get specific. 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


Woman is suspicious, 
jealous and obstinate. 





Are women more intelligent than 
men? Innumerable studies say no and 
here’s the latest: 

A professor at Cambridge Univer- 
sity devised a number of intelligence 
tests, consisting of tricky questions 
and problems. A psychologist, acting 


- under auspices of the British Medical 


Research Council, made the rounds 
of a number of universities in Eng- 
land, testing some 700 students. And 
the results? 

The men won, going away. Women, 
the psychologist reported, were espe- 
cially deficient in the ability to solve 
problems which required reasoning 


wer, particularly if figures were: 


involved. Also, the expert discovered, 
men students were a good deal quick- 
er to learn by practice. 

Whenever points such as this come 
up, women are quick to argue that the 
intelligence tests are devised in a way 
to favor the male unconsciously. So 
a speedy rebuttal in anticipation of 
the allegation—the tests were created 
by a woman, a Dr. Alice Heim, and 
were administered by a woman, Kath- 
leen Watts! What could be fairer 
than that? 

That happened in England. Over 
here, Drs. Harold A. Edgerton and 
Stewart H. Britt of Ohio State Uni- 
versity wanted to find out how high- 
school girls compare with boys in the 
intelligence department. They made 
an exhaustive analysis, accordingly, 
of the results of the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search over a three- 
year period, studying the scores made 
by fully 15,000 boys and girls during 
that time. Westinghouse sponsors 
annual competitions among  high- 
school seniors, awarding prizes to 
those who make the highest scores on 
examinations. 

Their findings: 

The number of girls who made high 
records in the exams, in proportion 
to those taking them, was consistently 
lower than the number of boys. 

Studies at the University of Michi- 
gan showed similar results. When 
men and women of equal intelligence 
ratings were tested for reasoning 
powers, the men ranked almost 50 
percent higher than women. 

One of the most significant of all 
intelligence studies was the one con- 
ducted by Prof: Lewis M. Terman and 
his associates in California. Back in 
1921, Professor ‘Terman selected a 


» group of 1,300 especially bright chil- 


dren and made careful note of their 
progress through school. 

Nine years later, he published his 
results. Even though the boys and 
girls started out even in IQs, the boys 
forged into the lead toward the end of 
their high-school years and by the ages 
of 17 or 18 were noticeably ahead of 
the girls. 

Not long ago, some university psy- 
chologists tried a new approach to test 
the intelligence of the sexes. Figur- 
ing that a sense of humor is a good 
yardstick to intelligence, they told 
100 carefully picked jokes to men and 
women at Wesleyan University and 
Smith College. The psychologists 
found that the men laughed pretty 
hard at most of the jokes, whether 
they were funny or not—but the wom- 
en were more choosy. 

This spoke worlds for the psychol- 
ogists. Declared one writer in dis- 
cussing the test: “The tendency on the 
part of men to laugh at anything 
labeled ‘joke’ strongly suggests that 
their sense of humor is less well de- 
veloped and discriminating than that 
of women. In view of the evidence 
that a keen sense, of humor usually 
goes hand in hand with high intelli- 
gence, this certainly seems to prove 
a point for the ladies.” 

‘But does it? 

The test might have some validity 
if it were definitely established that 
one joke can be funnier, by a valid 
measuring rod, than another. But 
who's to say that one gag has 10 per- 
cent more humor content than an- 
other, or 50, or 5? Our finest come- 
dians have frequently been utterly 
baffled by audience reactions to their 
jokes Some which they fondly 
thought were side-splitting laid dis- 
concerting eggs, while others tore 
down the house for no apparent rea- 
son. 

It would, therefore, seem that the 
sense of humor tests at Smith and 
Wesleyan are somewhat less than sci- 
entifically sound, 


Lers turn to creativeness, certainly 
as good an index of superiority as a 
sense of humor and much more readi- 
ly checked. 

Once a woman, Mrs. Cora Sutton 
Castle, pored through six huge en- 
cyclopedias page by page, tackling 
two American ones, two German, a 
British and a French. She was hunt- 
ing for all women whose names were 
listed in three or more. When the 
job was completed, she had a grand 
total of 868 names. Commented Mrs. 
Castle at the conclusion of her labors: 

“It is a sad commentary on the sex 
that from the dawn of history to the 
present day less than 1,000 women 
have accomplished anything that his- 
tory has recorded as worth while.” 

Have a quick rundown and see: 


How many women composers have 
there been who come within octaves 
of titans like Bach, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt? Would 
you say Lena Lehmann, who com- 
posed the song cycle “In a Persian 
Garden"? Or Mary A. V. Gabriel, 
who wrote the cantata “Evangeline”? 
Or Louise Bertin, who composed 
three operas? The fact is that in the 
field of musical creation, the contri- 
butions of women have been the 
closest thing to nil compared with 
those of men. 

How about poets and novelists? 
There are more women of note here 
than in the other categories, but even 
so their numbers are tiny in compari- 
son to the male giants of letters. 
When you've mentioned Jane Austen, 
the Bronte sisters, George Eliot (Mary 
Ann  Evans-Cros), George Sand 
(Mme. Dudevant), Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Emily Dickinson and Amy 
Lowell, you've practically exhausted 
the list of those on the top rung. 
And how many of these compare in 
depth, power, perception, beauty of 
thought and. language with Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Dante, Milton, Keats, 
Shelley, Byron? 


Ax science. Name a woman in- 
ventor who created something more 
important to civilization's progress 
than a new diaper cover for a baby or 
a different type of apron. Any Edi- 
sons, Marconis, Eli Whitneys, Cyrus 
McCormicks, Alexander Graham 
Bells? Are there any women who can 
walk in the same platoon with Sir 
Isaac Newton, Charles Darwin, Louis 
Pasteur, Joseph Lister, Wilhelm 
Roentgen? Cite Mme. Curie, who 
helped discover radium, and Lise 
Meitner, who did pioneer work in 
nuclear physics, and you've had it. 

The painful but absolutely truth- 
ful fact is simply this: There are 
amazingly few women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in any of the 
creative fields. 

Hear the experts: à 

The famed scientist Elie Metchni- 
koft has declared: “Genius is a mascu- 
line quality, just as a beard is, for 
instance, or as strong muscles are.” 

Says Prof. H. M. Parshley of Smith 
College: “With every allowance for 
lack of opportunity in certain direc- 
tions, it seems impossible to explain 
this condition except by admitting 
that the female is not adapted for 
achievement exactly like that of the 
male in certain fields, particularly ab- 
stract art, philosophic thought and sci- 
entific discovery." 

And the famed Dr. Simon Baruch, 
once, a professor at the College, of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, has stated: “The test of 
history has shown that women have 
failed to produce works of genius... .” 
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But, goes the argument, women 
haven't had the opportunities granted 
to men. Listen to Dr. Baruch: 

*Man has shown that genius makes 
its own opportunities. Most of the 
great inventors and great artists have 
sprung from humblest surroundings, 
and they have worked amid untold 
hardships and privations and have 
achieved what they had set out to 
achieve. Are there any great women 
who have risen from such surround- 
ings and hardships to a high place?" 

Speaking of achievement, let's con- 
sider this question of physical supe- 
riority. It’s an unequal battle, of 
course, but it has to come into the 
picture to present the truth in its 
fullest light. 

W. Gerald Tuttle, industrial rela- 
tions director for the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Co. of San Diego, Cal., 
evaluated the physical'differences be- 
tween men and women during the last 
war at a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

He pointed out that the average 
woman's body is only 35 percent 
muscle; with men it's 41 percent. 
Only 54 percent of her weight is 
strength, compared to 87 percent for 
men. Her hand can exert only a 48- 
pound squeeze; his an 81-pound one. 

Women tire more easily for a num- 
ber of reasons. Their blood, for one 
thing, contains up to 20 percent fewer 
red corpuscles and has a higher water 
content. For another, 
heart beats eight to ten times more 
per minute, resulting in diminished 
endurance. And she has to rest more 
frequently because her lungs, being 
smaller for her size, are unable to 
take in large enough quantities of 
oxygen. 


There are other major points of 
difference and they all add up to the 
inescapable result: Men can run 
faster, jump higher, throw a_ ball 
farther, swim more rapidly, walk 
longer distances, hit a golf ball better, 
smash a tennis ball more accurately— 
do everything in sports better, quick- 
er, more spectacularly than women. 
In fact, there isn’t a single sport in 
which the best woman athlete could 
equal the performance of the best 
man! 

For confirmation, look in the rec- 
ord books. 

The female Olympic mark for the 
100-meter run, set in 1936 by Helen 
Stephens of the U.S., is 11.5 seconds. 
The male record was hung up by 
Eddie Tolan. His time? Ten point 
three seconds! 

In 1948, Alice Coachman of the 
U.S., in the running high jump. 
leaped a big 5 ft. 614 inches, a mark 
equalled and surpassed at any high- 
school track-and-field meet. Yet it’s 
the women’s record for the event in 
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the Olympics. Walter Davis, on the 
other hand, holds the male record set 
in 1952, 6 ft. 8.32 inches. The female 
record in the Olympics for the run- 
ning broad jump is held by Yvette 
Williams of New Zealand, 20 ft. 5.66 
inches The male mark, held by 
Jesse Owens and set in 1936, is 26 ft. 
5 inches. - 

And so it goes in every event, in 
all sorts of competition, in every 
school and every country. The fe- 
male. champion can't stand a chance 
against even a male second-rater. 

Give credit where credit is due. 
Research has conclusively shown that 
women are constitutionally stronger 
than men. They have a ten percent 
greater life span than their opposites, 
which may or may not be due to the 
fact that the male role of scrambling 
for the buck and hitting the top of 
the heap—to get the mink coats and 
Cadillacs for the women—consigns 
them to an early grave. Be that as it 
may, statistics of the U.S. Public 
Health Service show that women re- 
sist disease better, with the death 
rate among women in each age group 
consistently lower than for,men., 

There is, however, a big sneverthe- 
less.” 

Dr. J. B. Rice points out that the 
ladies suffer from minor physical dis- 
turbances nearly twice as often. 
“Even when you eliminate ‘female 
complaints,” he says, "they are still 
sick 20 percent oftener.” Dr. Rice 
tells you that females are far more 
prone to psychosomatic disorders, 
that is, illnesses of the body stemming 
from emotional problems. 

And have some more, findings re- 
lating to physical superiority of the 
sexes. Tuttle of Consolidated Vultee 
reported after studying women fac- 
tory workers during the last war: "By 
and large, women are less emotionally 
stable, more sensitive to weather con- 
ditions, altitudes and other environ- 
mental influences which men take in 
stride.” The Women's Bureau in 
Washington has revealed that one out 
of three women suffer from abnor- 
malities of the forefoot and that males 
develop foot ailments. only one-fif- 
teenth as often as the gals. A Minne- 
apolis oral surgeon, after a year’s 
study, disclosed that men can exert 
three times as much biting pressure 
as women. 

Turn now to one of the strangest 
aspects of this man-woman business. 
Women, who claim to be superior, 
can’t even be tops in their own fields! 
For instance: 

Almost every major restaurant en- 
trusts its kitchen to a male chef. 

The majority of famous couturiers, 
the folks who design what milady will 
wear next season—are men. 

The best hairdressers and those 
with the largest following—are men. 
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MAN is more judicious, 
stable, impartial, 
logical and stronger. 


s 





The most authoritative beauty ex- 
perts—are men. 

Let Dr. Simon Baruch sum it up 
for you: "Women," he declares, "have 
not placed themselves at head of the 
professions which are practically their ` 
own.” 

And you still haven’t heard it all. 
This will kill you. 

At the Brooklyn Red Cross head- 
quarters, classes are held regularly for 
expectant mothers, instructing them 
in all the necessary functions of baby 
care. Similar instruction is also 
given in separate sessions to prospec- 
tive fathers, with the guys learning 
everything from how to burp and 
diaper the coming infant to preparing 
formulas and giving baths. 

I asked a Red Cross representative 
if any differences had been noted and 
I was told this: 

“The men are much more atten- 
tive in class than the mothers-to-be. 


‘They ask the more intelligent ques- 


tions, catch on to the methods more 
rapidly, do all-around better work.” 

Would this be a hint to the crown- 
ing ignominy, that men actually 
make better mothers than women? I 
asked a number of pediatricians what 
they thought and got some eye-pop- 
ping answers. 

A Queens baby doctor declared: “I 
frequently have to explain things sev- 
eral times to a mother who brings in 
a child for a regular examination, but 
once is generally enough for a father. 
The young man always seems to grasp 
the instructions more quickly.” : 

Another physician asserted from the 
vantage point of 30 years' experience: 
"Doubtless it is true that a woman 
can adjust a better diaper, dress a 
child neater and have more patience 
feeding him. But when it comes to 
general supervision, giving the cor- 
rect orders on what to do, the father 
is generally more capable. His deci- 
sions, too, on what to do in emergen- 
cies are frequently more correct than 
women’s.” 

Still another pediatrician explained 
that men read more books on the psy- 
chological phases of child reaying and 
hence can handle their offspring more 
intelligently. They often have to ex- 
plain the different reasons why junior 
does or does not do things to their 
wives. 

Now let’s switch the spotlight to 
personal traits and characteristics. 
More surprises are due. 
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: WOMEN can’t even be tops 


- in their own fields. 








- One of the most significant, yet 
' virtually unpublicized studies in con- 
nection with this whole relationship 

— between the sexes was done not long 
"ago at the University of Minnesota. 
Investigators selected several hundred 
"men and women students and sub- 
mitted them to a questionnaire on 
just what their expectations were for 
their future adult roles in marriage 
and with a family, in jobs and in 





'community participation. 


Hear the results as published by 


Arnold M. Rose: 


“The total number of things an 
average woman expects to do adds up 
to an impossible time schedule for 
She cannot do all these things, 

or she will do them more superficially 
. than she expects to. In any case, her 
adult role is not yet clear to the aver- 


her. 


age girl of college student age." 





do church work, travel. 


dren. 


leisure-time activities. 
Concluded Rose: 


"Because adult roles are indefinite 

- for women, the young girl is less able 
.— to plan realistically for her future and 
to receive the training necessary for 
successful functioning in any role. 
Then due to the lack of training and 
planning, she is not well equipped 
play a 
This is al- 
most. as true of the role of mother and 
housewife as it is of career woman. It 
is perhaps especially true of the com- 
bination of roles, part-time housewife 
and mother, parttime volunteer for 
social or civic welfare activities and- 
‘occasional worker which many middle 


„when she becomes an adult to 
definite role successfully. 


class women try to fill." 
- How does the score 
honesty? 


Crime statistics of almost every 
kind in every State show conclusively 
that men commit far more offenses 
than women, right down the line. 
The Uniform Crime Reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
a recent year reveal that of a total 
of 798,671 arrests throughout the na- 
tion, only 76,583 were females. Men 
led the list in criminal homicide 
_ (5,482 against 854), robbery (18,930 
against 849), gambling (13,965 against 
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The girls, it seems, replied in their 
- questionnaire that they wanted to 
get married, raise a family, join in 

= various community enterprises, en- 
- gage in hobbies, participate in sports, 
They ex- 
pected to get jobs and carry on with 
them beyond the birth of their chil- 
: They said they wanted to be 
-at least as active as the men folk in 


stand on 








1,525), forgery and counterfeiting 
(10,395 against 1,348), embezzlement 
and fraud (19,505 against 1,934) and 
so on. 

There can be no arguing the point 
as far as crime is concerned, We can, 
however, make the rueful observa- 
tion that our legal system, actuated 
by an unaccountable type of chivalry, 
manifestly favors the female criminal 
over the male. Hans Von Hentig, pro- 
fessor of criminology at the University 
of Kansas City, declares in his book, 
“Crime: Causes and Conditions”: 
“On the long journey from arrest to 
prison there are three filtering stages 
of criminal procedure. In all of them 
the female is distinctly favored.” 

He points out, for example, that in 
Oregon one year 54.6 percent of the 
male cases were eliminated in pre- 
liminary hearings while 63.8 of the 
female cases were dropped. Grand 
juries freed more than twice as many 
women who had been arrested on 
various charges as they did men. 
And, finally, the courts cleared 39.3 
percent of all the men brought to 
trial against 60 percent of all the 
women. 

But there is another aspect of the 
crime situation which merits consid- 
eration. It’s juvenile delinquency, a 
major sore spot now and the subject 
of a recent Senatorial investigation. 
Delinquency has grown alarmingly 
since 1940 and particularly disturb- 
ing is the rise in offenses among girls. 
Local authorities, as well as the FBI, 
have asserted that teen-age girl crime 
has nearly doubled in  vagrancy, 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
prostitution and sexual waywardness 
of all kinds. 

Of interest, too, is the astonishing 
increase in the number of girl gangs. 
Strictly a masculine business until re- 
cently many large cities are now 
plagued by mushrooming bands of 
young girls who give themselves exotic 
names and go to town on the town. 
They generally ally themselves as 
auxiliaries to boy gangs and even as- 
sist them in their murderous street 
fights against rivals. 


ls Brooklyn, N. Y., the girl gang- 
sters have hit on a neat little dodge 
to keep their boy friends from the 
toils of the law. En route to battle, 
the girls secrete the weapons of war 
in their dungarees or bosoms in the 
belief that the cops wouldn't think 
of searching girls for such things as 
shivs or zip guns. "They're generally 
right. When they reach the battle 
arena, the articles of war are handed 
over. 

The attitude toward sex on the 
part of these female hoods is some- 
thing for the archives. There are 
initiation proceedings which put even 
the most prankish fraternities to 


shame and a number of the girl gangs 
insist on this membership rite: the 
newcomer must be initiated sexually 
by a selected member of-a boy gang in 
view of the entire band. 

But there is another aspect of hon- 
esty beside crime. It’s lying. Dr. 
William Moulton Marsten, who orig- 
inated the lie detector, once made up 
a list of social lies, the little white 
kind, and went to a Junior League 
group. He asked if the women ever 
gave false excuses to their dates or 
their husbands, if they ever-told men 
they had never loved anyone else, if 
^they ever made false pretenses to 
build up their reputations or to en- 
liven conversations. 

The verdict, Dr. Marsten reported, 
was unanimous. All the women told 
some of the social lies on the list. 
Some even told all the lies! Declared 
Dr. Marsten: 

“Contrasting this dishonesty, which 
one might almost call professional, 
with results in a similar group of 
men, it must be confessed that the 
men won the honesty crown by a 
handsome margin.” 


There’s one more point that needs 
mentioning. Not long ago Ashley 
Montagu, who penned a work called 
“The Natural Superiority of Wom- 
en," declared in an article that men 
are actually jealous of women’s ability 
to bear children. : “Fhe artificial 
creations of men are sort of substi- 
tutes for their inability to create nat- 
urally,” he wrote. “They like to 
'nurse' ideas, and claim a creation of 
theirs with the words 'that's my baby' 
and this may be merely more than 
just a way of speaking—but I shall 
not press the point, I throw it out 
for such suggestive value as it may 
have." 

Now let's see. Women wear all the 
men's clothes they possibly can, don't 
they? They don slacks, put on men's 
shirts, dungarees, polo shirts, other 
wearables which are strictly mascu- 
line. On the other hand, have you 
ever known a normal male to put on 
a single item of feminine attire at 
any time—except for a gag? Wouldn't 
this show that women subconsciously 
envy men, want to be men? In any 
event, it proves no more nor less than 
Professor Montagu's astonishing sug- 
gestion that men are jealous of women 
because they can't have babies! 

Women superior to men? Tell the 
gals to stop being femi-nincompoops. 
Evidence proves men are more in- 
telligent, physically superior, have 
greater strength of character, are more 
creative in the arts and sciences and 
have the heavier percentage of fine 
traits. 

Now that the facts are in, maybe 
we'll have a little peace and quiet 
around here. . 
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Sitting a thousand miles above the earth in an artificial satellite, 
he had'the power of life and death in his hands. The temptation 
to use that power was like nothing else he had ever experienced. 


E would be better, he thought, if you didn't have to look at it. Easier 
if you could find something, anything, to occupy your hands. But 
all the instruments—except that one, of course—were completely auto- 
matic. Smoking was forbidden in all compartments save the recreation 
sector. And you grew weary, finally, of solitaire. "Then the oppressive 
restlessness crept in. You became increasingly aware of your alone- 
ness; the tight, hard, gnawing circle of your own ideas; the tenseness 
and the gathering temptation. 

Odd that temptation should be symbolized by a half-inch, half- 
ounce disc. Disturbing that hot impulse could be stirred by a cold, 
inanimate object. Incredible that torment could assume the image of 
a tiny crimson button. 

Jeff Corcoran's hand reached forth and touched that button 
gingerly, tentatively, without pressure. It was smooth and cool and 
infinitely inviting. With an abrupt effort he withdrew his hand. His 
fingers raked the scattered cards before him and shuffled them with a 
furious intensity, doggedly spread them in the pattern of another of 
those interminable, diverting games of patience. 









Twelve games and thirty fretful 
minutes later, Bob Craig appeared. 
He lounged easily across the Gunnery 
Post, selecting handloops with the cat- 
like grace of one who has almost for- 
gotten how to move without such 
aids, his progress more a guided float 
than walking. He eased into the con- 
. tour-chair beside Jeff, his eyes flicker- 
ing wry amusement at the cards 
fanned before the younger man. 

"Gets a little dull at times, eh, Cor- 
coran?" 

Jeff said, “That observation, my 
friend, wins the Interplanetary Under- 


statement Award for the Year 1981.. 


The plaintive sound you hear in the 
distance is my personal meemies 
screaming for release." 

Craig grinned. 

"I know. Life on the Wheel gets 
pretty damned monotonous at times. 
But you should make the Venus run 
some time. ‘Twenty-one weeks in a 
vacuum-jug, with nothing to look at 
but the ugly maps of a handful of 
companions you learn to detest whole- 
heartedly before the first month is 
over." 

“That may be tiresome,’ 
Jeff. "But not—” 

He stopped abruptly. Craig's brows 
queried him. 

"Not what?" 

"Nothing," said Jeff. "I guess I'm 
a little space-happy. Well... time 
to take over?" 

“Almost.” 


conceded 


Tar two men exchanged places. 
Craig glanced at the chronometer, 
flicked the switch of the tape-timer 
and reported on duty. “11:59 Green- 
wich Mean Time. Lieutenant Craig 
relieving Ensign Corcoran at Gun- 
nery Post. Over.” : 

He sprawled back in the control- 
man's swivel chair, kicked off his grip- 
pers, lifted his feet to the instrument 
panel before him, and sighed. 

"So begins another exciting episode 
. in the adventurous career of Bobby 


Craig, Boy Wheelman,” he declaimed. 


derisively. “Yesterday we left our 
hero battling the grim ogre, Mor- 
pheus, in whose arms he was a help- 
less babe. Today—" . 

Jeff said suddenly, “Craig—” 

“Hmm?” 

“This probably sounds silly, but . . . 
what do you do when you're here all 
alone for two solid hours?" 

"Why," shrugged Craig, "what the 
regulatfons call for. Check the instru- 
ments at fifteen minute intervals for 
ground zero location, trajectory and 
course deviation relative to the Bub- 
ble down there—" He tossed a casual 
thumb toward the viewpane through 
which the ball of Earth loomed 
against the spangled ebony of space 
like a gigantic mottled marble float- 
ing in a curd of cloud—“Maintain a 
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record of all observations and audio 
pick-ups regarding meteorological 
phenomena, ionization shifts, or any- 
thing else that might affect ballistic 
computations routine duties. 
What else is there to do?” 

“That’s just it,” replied Jeff bitter- 
ly. “Nothing. Abysmally damned 
nothing! Well... see you later.” 

He slipped into his magnetic grip- 
per boots and reached for the first of 
the series of handloops that would 
assist him in his wallowing crawl from 
the rim of the Wheel to the recreation 
quarters nearer the hub. As he 
lurched away, Bob Craig was bending 
forward to scan the dials, jotting an 
observation entry in the log. ... 

Jeff went first to the Fresher Room 
for a shower. In the bathbox, feathery 
plumes of water jetting from every 
pore of the enclosure whirled weight- 
less about him in a dancing cloud. 
This was one of the good features, he 
decided, of living on an artificial satel- 
lite a thousand miles above Earth's 
surface. Droplets uninfluenced by 
gravity did not cascade upon him to 
be lost, but clung to him like mist be- 
neath a fall. ‘The water was cool and 
fresh and wonderful. After two min- 
utes of its drenching spray he felt like 
a new man. He suction-cleared the 
bathbox, floated from it, slipped into 
space-briefs and went to the galley for 
a bite of lunch. 

McWhorter, steward of the Wheel, 
provided him ,with a cage of sand- 
wiches, a ball of tea, and dour con- 
versation. 

"Hello, Mr. Corcoran. 
new on the Pan-Am crisis?" ) 

"Not that I know of," said Jeff. He 
washed down a bite of ham-and- 
cheese with a gulp of tea squeezed 
from a plastic sphere. "You heard 
anything?” 

McWhorter shook his head. 

“Nothing good, VanBrugh was in 
a while ago. - He says the Feds are 
massing paratroops at every base in 
South America.” 

VanBrugh was Observations officer. 
Jeff frowned. 

“In spite of the U.N. warning?” 

“Warning! Words don’t frighten 
dictators. Remember '62? There was 
no stopping the Communists until the 
Nations finally got tough. Force is 
the only language warlords under- 
stand. If I were you—" The steward 
nodded grimly—“I’d be damn glad I 
controlled a button that can do some- 
thing about it." 

“Then Im glad youre not me," 
said Jef. "We're not stationed here 
to take sides in international argu- 
ments, Mac." 

McWhorter 
gusted. 

"I don't understand you, Ensign. 
It's your country they're making faces 
at. . You're an American, aren't you?" 


Anything 


looked faintly dis- 


we | 


“I was born in the United States,” 
acknowledged Jeff. “I’m a Patrolman 
now.” e^ 

He touched the insigne pinned to 
the breast pocket of his blouse, the 
Wheel medallion with its proud in- 
scription: Mundo servire. 

"You know our motto, Mac. 'To 
serve the world.’ The world... not 
any single nation or group of na- 
tions." 3 

“So,” said McWhorter impatiently, 
“when anyone threatens to disturb 
the peace of the world, you should 
act.” 

"When such a threat is proven," 
replied Jeff. “But on decisions calmly 
weighed and decided, not made in 
hot haste or anger. We serve the 
world. We don't rule it.” 


Ix the Recreation Room the Pan- 
Am crisis was the dominant topic of 
conversation. Here, however, com- 
ment was more sober and restrained. 
‘The officers gathered here were Acad- 
emy graduates trained to think in 
terms of world—not geographic—sov- 
ereignties. Two of the men, erst- 
while citizens of the South American 
Federation, were greatly embarrassed 
by the conflict brewing a thousand 
miles below. 

Pedro Gonzales of the Argentine 
said, "I can't understand my country- 
‘men. Surely they can solve their dif- 
ferences with the North American Al- 
liance by some means short of war." 

VanBrugh offered encouragingly, "I 
think they will. After all, there hasn't 
been a shooting war on Earth since 
the Wheel was built five years ago. 
And with good reason. We pass over 
every inhabited corner of the, globe 
once every twenty-four hours. What's 
moré, our guns dominate every por- 
tion. No nation would be fool 
enough to defy a U.N. warning." 

Manuel daSilva said with gloomy 
dignity, “You don’t understand the 
temper of my people, Jan. Odds, 
danger, death, mean nothing to them 
when they are aroused. One or a 
dozen bombs would be lost in' the 
Matto Grasso of my country alone— 
and we are but one unit of the Federa- 
tion. A million lives would be writ- 
ten off as expendable if the stakes 
were high enough. 

“And don’t forget," he added, “if 
they are vulnerable, so are we. ‘They 
have atomic cannon, too. And the 
Wheel is not too small an object to 
be hit. Last year’s war games proved 
that.” 

Jeff Corcoran offered swiftly, “Not 
necessarily, Mike. During the war 
games we were established as an in- 
variable objective moving in a regular 
orbit. Actually, we're not. Ten min- 
utes after the first shot is fired at us 
from Earth, the Wheel’s auxiliary 
rockets can change our height and 
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speed, throw us into an incomputable 
eccentric orbit, make us an almost im- 
possible target." 

“True,” nodded daSilva. "But sup- 
pose we are hit before the orbit is 
shifted? Or even if we are not—how 
are you, a gunner, going to fire with 
any accuracy from an erratic orbit? 
Had you thought of that?” 

Jeff hadn’t. The mere idea was 
sobering. It was one thing to sit 
snugly in the Gunnery Post of an 
artificial satellite revolving bi-hourly 
in a predictable course around Earth 
at 1,075 miles elevation, moving at a 
constant 15,400 miles per hour, and 
on the basis of these known factors to 
calculate the ballistic formulae re- 
quired to drop an atomic warhead on 
any given spot of Earth’s surface. It 
would be another thing entirely to 
attain even a fractional degree of such 
accuracy if both target and gun were 
moving. He could not do it, Jeff con- 
ceded frankly. And he doubted seri- 
ously that any man aboard the Wheel, 
including the Old Man himself, Ad- 
miral Berkeley, could feed into the 
electronic calculators those involved 
equations that would pull the trick. 

He said uncomfortably, “Well, 
we're talking improbabilities. The 
chances are a thousand to one they'll 
stop short of a shooting. war." 

Gonzales smiled thinly. 

"You hope, Corcoran," he sighed. 
"So do we all." 


N iur came abruptly as the Wheel 
plunged into the black cone of Earth's 
penumbra. Corcoran went to the 
Communications deck. where visi- 
phone contact was maintained with 
Earth. There he received permission 
to make a personal call. Minutes 
later the switcher signalled him that 
contact was established. Jeff stepped 
into the scanning booth. Illumined on 
the screen before him was the face of 
Moira Daniels, her eyes alight when 
she recognized her caller. 

OP darling! When the operator 


said it was a space elldee I hoped it 
would be you. How are you?" 
“Fine,” said Jeff. "Just fine." 


Then: “Hoped it would? Who else 
might it have been?” 

“Now, Jeff,” laughed Moira, “you're 
not going to play the jealous fiancé, 
are you? It might have been lots of 
others. Wally, for instance—” 

“Wally?” Jeffs voice rose swiftly, 
sharply.. "Your brother’s in service 


again?" 
Moira looked faintly troubled. 
“Yes. He was recalled to active duty 


last week.” 

“But, damn it, Wally’s thirty-three 
years old!” 

“Thirty-four,” corrected Moira. 

“So much the worse. Too old for 
task-flight duty. How many classes 
did they call up?” 
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Moira said gravely, "Five, Jeff. '46 
to'50. It's the Pan-Am crisis. But of 
course you know." 

"I know," said Jeff grimly. 
seen." e 
"You can see more than we can, 
Jeff,” said Moira. "We're depending 
on you Wheelmen.” Her tone was 
deliberately light, but her words were 
earnest. “And keep a steady finger 
on the button.” 

“Don’t worry,” promised Jeff. “I 
will.” And then, because he had not 
called across the void merely to deep- 
en the depression that already en- 
gulfed him. “But how about you, 
Moira? And our plans? Everything 
going well?" 

“Perfectly, darling. The girls have 
been showering me like mad. Tve 
been fretting myself into a shadow 
trying to decide between aluminum 
and copper kitchenware. The brides- 
maids’ dresses have been ordered, and 
Betsy is rehearsing violently to be the 
sweetest, most demure flowergirl who 
ever walked down an aisle. So, just 
like the gal in the song, I'll be waiting 
at the church when you get here—” 

A sudden fear infused her voice, her 
eyes. "Jeff, you are coming home, 
aren't you? They haven't cancelled 
your leave?" 

"Nothing like that," Jeff reassured 
her. “There’s no telling, of course, 
what may happen if things get worse. 
But so far as I know now, I'll be there 
to play my part in the great event of 
the century." 

“Then let's pray nothing happens. 
Jeff, if anything should upset our 
plans now, I think I'd—" 

The voice of the switcher broke in 
apologetically. "Sorry, sir. I must 
ask you to ring off. Priority call." 

“Confound it," grumbled Jeff, “this 
isn’t the only Earth-Wheel circuit, is 
it? You must have another—” 

"Jeff, dear—” That was Moira. “It 
doesn’t matter. We can talk again 
later. Good night, darling. It was 
wonderful seeing you.” 

"Moira—" called Jeff. ^ But the 
screen was dark. With a blown kiss 
and a smile Moira had hung up.. Re- 
luctantly Jeff left the booth and wan- 
dered rimside to the Observation deck, 
where for some time he sat and mood- 
ily watched the dappled sphere of 
Earth turn lazily beneath the racing 
Wheel. 


“Pye 


U nczocrarmcatty inverted from 
this vantage point, the land-masses of 
North and South America stood out 
clearly. Perhaps, thought Jeff with a 
sort of savage humor, the Federation 
dictator should serve a trick on the 
Wheel. If he could see the relative 
positions of the neighbor continents 
from this perspective it might allay 
his bellicose ambition to see his con- 
tinent atop the world. s 





North America. Jeff picked out the 
broad span of the United States, and 
what should be the state of Illinois. 
At the end of Lake Michigan he saw 
the glittering web that was the sprawl- 
ing city of Chicago. He wondered. 
with a dully aching hunger which of 


those fused pinpoints was the light 


that gleamed from Moira's window. 
When at long last -e turned in, it 
was to toss in his straps for still an- 
other hour. Finally he fell into a 
troubled sleep to dream of Moira at-° 
tempting to choose between aluminum 
and copper kitchenware. She turned 
to him for help, but every time he 
raised a pot or pan to study it, it 
turned into a baleful crimson button. 


Taroucnout the next day tension 


mounted steadily. Dawn observations | - 


showed the South Americans had 
moved again during the night. The 
Camera Room released a film anx- 
iously viewed by all Wheel personnel, 
exposures intimately disclosing tlie 
involved sectors of Earth telescopically 
surveyed from areas one hundred 
miles in diameter to detailed studies 
of a mere five hundred yards. 

These pictures conclusively revealed 
the militant intentions of the Feds. 
Forty divisions were gathered at the 
Panama Canal. Where such hot em- 
bers smouldered, sooner or later one 
must burst into flame. It was a ques- 
tion of time, now, when the first spark 
would blaze. And a moment of deci- 
sion for the United Nations. Should 
the Wheel act now to forestall the 
conflagration, or should it wait until 
the fire was fanned to life? 

The air and spaceways crackled with 
radiograms. A special World Court 
messenger had been dispatched by jet 
to Panama. It was rumored that the 
U.N. was preparing an ultimatum to 
the Federation. Cuba had offered to 
provide a neutral meeting-place where 
the bickering Americas could sit down 
around a conference table and solve 
their problems amicably. 

Pro-Federation sympathizers in Ma- 
drid had smashed the windows of the 
American embassy, had been arrested. 
A swiftly-organized society of Span- 
iards-for-Iberian-America had imme- 
diately produced bail for the culprits, 
and a huge, fiesta-like parade had 
celebrated their release from jail. 

Children were being evacuated from 
Central American cities. Washing- 
ton and Rio, Bahia and New York, 
were under blackout. Mexico had 
warned all nations that unauthorized 
aircraft crossed her territory at their 
own risk. Tension mounted .tangibly 
on.Earth . . . and in the, small com- 
partment where Jeff Corcoran sat 
brooding over a crimson button less 
than an inch from his fretful finger. 

An hour since he had plotted the 
coordinates that would send a lethal 











messenger hurtling from the Wheel 

to the capital city of the Federation, 

epicenter of the fever gripping all 
mankind. Now as the tumult, coded 
and vocal, hammered at his ears, Jeff's 

anger mounted with each passing 
second. 

Gabble, taunts, threats, he thought 
rebelliously. Interminable words cas- 
cading in a torrent that terrifies a 
world, Was there no peace and quiet 
anywhere? Yes... certainly... 

He thought of his own home in 
Santa Barbara; of the green, rolling 
hills and placid fields, the grapes that 
(about now) were rounding into 
sweet, ripe, velvet fullness. He 
thought of Mom, towel-turbanned, 

"the purple stain of grape upon her 
hands, on straining-cloths and kettles; 
— Mom in a steaming fragrance of the 
vines, moulding the fruit-pulp to taste- 
tempting jellies. 

Dad, harvesting the grapes. And 
pigtailed Sis pushing the vacuum, 
tidying the house. And Tommy, his 
kid brother, delivering evening pa- 
pers; papers that would bear grim 

headlines: War Threat Grows. De- 

fense Chief Orders Blackout as Peace 

Hopes Dwindle. S 

It wasn't fair, thought Jeff, that 
gentle folks like these—his folks—must 
fret and fear and endure disruption 
of their happy way of life because a 
tyrant half a world away wanted to 
test the power of his rule. It wasn't 

— fairor right. A man should do some- 
thing about it. Particularly a man 
who feels beneath his hand—smooth, 
cool, incredibly inviting—a crimson 
disc which, oh! so lightly pressed, 
could spell an end to such unfairness. 

He thought of Moira. Moira shop- 

- ping for her trousseau; Moira gravely 

- deliberating her choice of pots and 

"pans with which to cook the meals 

they two would share; Moira, her soft 

eyes troubled. 

It wasn't fair to her—to any girl— 
that she must face the chilling threat 
of war, the knowledge that of those 
who ventured forth to fight many— 
perhaps her man—would not come 
back again. War was tough on men. 
It was still tougher on the women 
who had to sit it out, to wait with 
white, tensed lips for casualty reports. 

It wasn't right these things should 
have to be when here, up here, the 
power lay to cry halt to these fears. 
His power. His personal and godlike 
. power of life and death... . 

Hold it! he thought. What would 
the Academy instructors think of that? 
“To serve the world.” That was the 
credo of the force he represented. To 
sit above the world in judgment seat, 
but not to judge. To watch, suggest 
and guide . . . but to compel only 

~ when every other measure failed. This 

.- was the obligation of the Wheel, the 

- duty of a U.N. Space Patrolman. 











And yet... the Federation. War- 
hungry troops massed on a tense fron- 
tier. An antlike stream of warriors 
poised to spring; a hornet host of 
planes aswarm on airports, eager to 
dart into the air and hurl the lethal 


* barbs of their atomic might on inno- 


cents like Moira and Sis and Mom. 

How better to serve the world, he 
thought, than to destroy those who 
attacked its peace? Suddenly the old 
line danced through his mind, “But- 
ton, button; who's got the button?" 

And the appalling answer. .. . 

The audiophone rasped orders, and 
Jeff tensed in his chair. "Gunnery 
Post, Red alert! Stand by for action. 
Deadline at ten ack-emma." 

Deadline? That meant the long- 
deferred firm warning had been issued. 
The U.N. at last had acted, had sent 
an ultimatum to the Federation. Lay 
down your arms, this message would 
convey, stripped of high-sounding 
formal phrases. We have been patient 
to the breaking point. We have ob- 
served your deeds, and disapprove. 
Cease now. Disperse your gathered 
troops—or else! 

And now, thought Jeff, what next? 
What would the Federation’s answer 
be? Servile compliance? Not if da- 
Silva were right. (“You don’t under- 


...is the first of the seven 
commonest danger signals 
that may mean cancer...but 
should always mean a visit to 
your doctor. 
The other six danger signals 
are— FJ A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge Any change in 4, 
wart or mole Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing Persistent 
hoarseness or cough Any 
change in normal] bowel 
habits. | : 
For other facts about cancer - 
that may some day save your 
life, phone the American Can- 
cer Society office nearest you, 
or write to “Cancer”—in care 
of your local Post Office. 
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stand the temper of my people. Odds, 
danger, death, mean nothing to. 


.them.”) No, they would strike first. 


And the first thing they would strike .* 
would-be their most dangerous as- 
sailant—the scudding mote a thou- 
sand miles above that threatened with 
parental punishment. 

How could one tell when the missile 
had been launched that would flash 
through space at supersonic speed to 
smash the Wheel? To crumble into 
ruin the metal moon that was man's 
proudest, most ambitious artifact? To 
dash Ezekiel’s chariot from the sky so 
men might hew their devastating way 
unhampered over Earth? 

To hell, he thought with sudden 
violence, to hell with all this mawkish 
indecision! It is mad folly that we 
should sit here waiting to be attacked 
when we have the means—/ have the 
means—to end it. 

*Button, button; who's got the but- 
ton?” I have! I, Jeff Corcoran, 
guardian of the skies. I, Jeff Cor- 
coran, modern avatar of Krishna the 
watcher, Siva the destroyer. I, Jeff 
Corcoran, pro tem god of Earth. 

Convulsively his finger tensed. The 
crimson button yielded. . . . 

It seemed like hours, but it must 
have been less than ten seconds that 
Jeff Corcoran sat stricken with dismay 
at what he had done. No, not what 
he had.done, but what his finger, al- 
most as if moving of its own volition, 
had wrought in havoc's way. 

In those stunned seconds a frightful 
vision danced before his eyes. He saw 
the bomb-bay gape, the winged mis- 
sile leap from the belly of the Wheel 
and flash toward Earth at a speed of 
more than a thousand miles per hour. 
His mind's eye spanned the distance 
with that weapon, saw its landing. 
The brief blaze in the bright Brazilian 
skies a split second before it struck 
with a crash of fury, its trailing ban- 
shee sound-wave lost in the dark thun- 
der of an atom blast, drowning the 
scream of those thousands, perhaps 
millions, who would perish instantly. 

An agony of self-reproach shook 
through him as he realized what he 
had done. For an instant panic threat- 
ened to engulf him, He half rose from 
his seat, torn briefly by the mad im- 
pulse to run, to hide, in any way to flee 
responsibility for his wild, reckless act. 

Then the training of his Academy 
years came to his aid, Awareness of 
what now must be done surged back 
upon him coolly, swiftly, surely. Even 
as his mind appraised the problem, 
his conditioned body was taking 
needed measures, 

His right hand flipped the switch 
that opened a circuit to all interceptor 
rocket posts on Earth. Crisply he 
rapped his warning message to them: 

“Interceptor Control, Earth . . . all 
posts. Wheel calling all Interceptor i 
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G.M.T. Target Rio. Trajectory, 
code three-oh-five. Firing co-ordinates 
nineteen degrees six minutes at de- 
clension—" He read the significant 
figures from the dials—"Raise total 
screen above the target area. Raise 
total screen above the target area. 
That is all. Acknowledge to Wheel 
Command.” 

He did not wait to hear the buzzing 
drone as of a hundred bees that would 
rise from one interceptor post after 
another, acknowledgments that with- 
in the space of minutes would result 
in the erection of a rocket screen over 
the threatened sector. He knew it 
would take the bomb forty-seven min- 
utes to reach Earth. Long before 
then the screen would be complete. 
The warhead would dispel itself 
against an interceptor high in the 
troposphere, Briefly, a burst of flame 
would light the sky, and casual ob- 
servers miles below might pause to 
marvel momentarily that a meteoroid 
should so appear in broad daylight. 


H: did not wait for this. For now, 
his madness ended, Jeff made his sec- 
ond necessary call. This time his 
voice was not intense but dull. He 
said, “Ensign Corcoran, Gunnery Post, 
calling Wheel Command. Please send 
replacement immediately. I am re- 
porting myself under arrest.” 

Rear Admiral Berkeley, CINCAS, 
nodded Jeff into the seat across the 
desk from him. 

*Well, Corcoran?" he said. 

Jeff said, “I have no defense to offer, 
sir, for what I did. My training was 
designed to teach me better. My mis- 
take lay in trying to think for myself. 
And my thoughts were . . . confused.” 

How tell another about Mom, and 
the fragrant scent of grapes in a steamy 
kitchen? About Dad and Sis and 
Tommy? About Moira soberly delib- 
erating the comparative virtues of 
aluminum and copper kitchenware? 

"I was confused," repeated Jeff, 
"and I betrayed my trust. I can't 
excuse myself. I can only apologize 


and take whatever punishment is com-- 


ing to me." 

Berkeley steepled his fingers thought- 
fully. 

“Tt might interest you to learn that 
less than an hour after you did what 
you did, your impulse was proven to 
be completely unwarranted. Did you 
know that in response to the U.N. 
ultimatum the Federation forces have 
withdrawn from the Canal Zone? 
And that conference negotiations are 
under way?" 

"No, sir. I didn't know. But I'm 
glad to learn it now." Jeff added 
evenly, "It makes me look even more 
of a fool, but I'm glad, anyway. It 


proves the Wheel can do what it's. 
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“Yes, Corcoran,” nodded Berkeley. 
“For the first time the Wheel’s com- 
manding influence for peace has been 
demonstrated. This may not be the 
last time we are called upon to act. 
But the need will arise less and less 
often as the nations understand that 
we are a mighty and impartial arbiter 
—Earth’s man-made guardian angel in 
the sky. 

“As to yourself— The Admiral 
pursed his lips. “What do you think 
should be your punishment?” 

Jeff said, “That’s not mine to de- 
cide, sir. There is a girl. We were 
to be married next month. But now 
... I suppose there will be a court- 
martial. I can offer no defense ex- 
cept . . . temporary madness, I sup- 
pose. Not insanity. Just madness of 
a sort. I don’t expect you to under- 
stand.” 

“Despite which,” said the Admiral, 
“Ido. I know exactly what you mean, 
Lieutenant Corcoran." 

Jeff said automatically, "Ensign, 
sir." 

“Tt is not considered good form,” 
said the Wheel commander, "to cor- 
rect a superior officer . . . Lieutenant." 

Still for a moment the meaning of 
his words did not sink in. Then final- 
ly they registered. Jeff stared in stupe- 
faction at the Admiral’s smile. 

"Sir, I don't. understand! 
mean—" 

“that you have passed the test,” 
said Berkeley. “The last and most 
important test that proves all Gunnery 
Officers aboard the Wheel. Passed it 
with flying colors.” 

“But, sir, I violated every regulation 
in the rule books—” > 

“There are some rules," said the 
commander, "that cannot be written 
in books, Some regulations impos- 
sible to teach. Physical obedience 
can be compelled, Lieutenant; the 
mind is less responsive to dictation 
from any authority save its own sound 
instinct—which today you have proven 
to our satisfaction." 

“But the button, sir! 
button—” 

“Corcoran,” the Admiral asked ab- 
ruptly, “how many men have tested 
as Gunnery candidates on the Wheel 
since it was built?" 

"I wouldn't know, sir. 
twenty?" 

“The exact number is fifty-four. 
Now hear this. How many times 
would you guess that in the past a 
Gunnery candidate has pressed that 
crimson button?” 

"Never," said Jeff abjectly. 
other idiot—” 

"Wrong, Lieutenant. Again the 
correct answer is fifty-four. One mo- 
ment of madness for each man who 
ever sat in that control seat and for 
dreary hours had to stare at that 
damned tempting disc." ~ 


You 


I pressed the 


Perhaps 


"No 


' 


He shook his head reminiscently, 
“I know what it feels like, Corcoran. 
Five years ago J sat in that seat and 
felt my godhead grow. And pressed . 
that crimson button ,.. as you did.” 

“But, sir—” stammered Jeff. “That 
means—” ; 

“Fifty-four candidates have pressed 
that button. Yet only-sèventeen have 
qualified as Gunnery Officers. Now 
do you understand, Lieutenant? Fail- 


-ure lies not in the deed, but in the 


aftermath. More than two-thirds of 
those tested froze with horror at what 
they had done, cracked beneath the 
strain, lost their heads . . . and did 
nothing. ^ 

“Only sixteen others, like yourself, 
proved. sound in the emergency. 
When they realized the damage they 
had done they went to work to undo 
it. To correct the mistake that—hav- 
ing learned their lesson—they might 
be expected never to repeat." 

Berkeley continued gently, “The 
button over which you brooded, Cor- 
coran, did not actually release an 
atom bomb. Its mechanism was re- 
mote-controlled by a Gunnery Officer 
who had previously passed the ordeal 
you have just endured. In the same 
way, your call to Earth's intercepto? 
stations did not go out thxough reg- 
ular channels, but was diverted so that 
Earth might not be unduly alarmed 
by a non-existent threat.” 


H: smiled. “You understand, I'm 
sure, these precautions? It was a 
grueling test we gave you, but a 
needed one. Ours is a grave responsi- 
bility up here. We on the Wheel 
have been granted the trust of three 
billions of people. We can repose 
that confidence only in men strong 
enough to assume it. 

“When you return from your leave 
—which, by the way, Lieutenant, starts 
immediately—the button beneath your 
hand will be a real one. [think you'll 
find it sobering to know the power of 
life and death which you control is 
one you have proven you can wisely 
exercise. 

"And now, Lieutenant—if you'll 
permit me to wish you every happi- 
ness—” Admiral Berkeley smiled—"I'd 
like you to bring me back a slice of 
that wedding cake—” 

Jeff shook hands numbly, feeling 
the warm pressure, knowing it to be 
the symbol of a new companionship, 
a fellowship of tested, proven men. It 
was at once an accolade and transfer, 
the shifting of a burden much too 
great for e save the sturdiest of 
shoulders. He accepted that transfer 
gladly, but gravely, too. 

It is no easy thing, he thought, to 
be a Wheelman. God has seen fit to 
show us the pathway to our sister 
stars. Let us now pray that he will 
help us guard our parent Earth. e 








Here, for the first time 

in any magazine, is the best reason 
why Russia will never 

attack the United States. 

ll By H. ALLEN SMITH 
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Jue are several reasons why I am not in favor of a 

Third World War and these reasons include (1), I 
burn easily; (2), loud noises make me jump, and (3), 
I'm anxious about who will win the National League 
pennant in 1965. I pick the Giants. . 

"People keep telling me, however, that Number 
Three is coming, that it's only a matter of time. If 
and when it does come I want to be helpful, so I have 
started stockpiling place names. 

One of the greatest minor facts of the war in Korea 
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has been the emergence of the American fighting man 
as a namer of hills and vales. Operating on foreign 
soil where the place names are incomprehensible as 
well as unpronounceable, he has simply changed 
them to suit his:own understanding and tongue. Or, 
given a hill or a valley or a river or a bridge that has 
no name, he has labeled it with a designation that 
represents something dear to him back home. Such 
as pork chop, or Jane Russell. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said that no other 
part of the world can match the United States for 
rich, poetical, humorous and picturesque place names. 
We have always had a genius for bestowing distinctive 
names on our rivers, our hills, our valleys, and espe- 
cially our towns. What other people could do better 
than name a town after the buffalo? Or come up 
with such community names as Smackover, Picket- 
wire, Zigzag, Bugtussle, Jitney, Rabbit Hash, Okay, 
Peculiar, Lick Skillet, Alligator, Hot Coffee, Social 
Circle, Gizzard, Oblong, Cornstalk, Left Hand, Hog 
Eye, Gourd Neck, Black Ankle, Noodle and Wham? 
Where on this earth would anyone else possess enough 
unconscious poetry to name a stream the West Fork of 
the South Fork of the North Fork of the San Joaquin 
River? 

The military practice of giving American names to 
foreign landmarks began, on.a small scale, during 
World War II. The Normandy beaches where the 
Yanks struck were called Omaha and Utah and they 
are still known by those names. There was a village 
somewhere in the Pacific islands called Times Square 
and another called Stork Club. Roads and bridges 
and streets were named for Bing Crosby and Red 
Barber and Dinah Shore and Li'l Abner. 

With the Korean War the boys stepped up produc- 
tion of place names. If a hill or a river or a cape or 
a plateau already had a name that was pronounceable, 
they sometimes let it stand. But confront them with a 
peak having no name at all, or with a name they 
couldn't handle, and they called it Jane Russell Hill, 

or Jackson Heights, or Old Baldy, or Porkchop Hill. 
|. At the very beginning of the Korean War the hills 
were given numbers instead of names. Then came 
the Battle of No Name Ridge. After that almost 
every salient and sector got a name. At first thése 
designations were usually geographical, related to some 
locality back home, such as Capitol Hill, Outpost 
Texas, Jackson Heights, Death Valley, and the. Vegas, 
Carson and Elko sectors. "Then the nomenclature be- 
gan to grow more pictüresque, based on American in- 
stitutions. I have no doubt that somewhere in Korea 
there's a Draft Board Swamp, a Veep Ridge, and a 
Falsie Gulch. We've all read about the events around 
Sniper Ridge, White Horse Hill, the Punchbowl, Out- 
post Harry, Bunker Hill, Fool Mountain, the Bowling 
Alley, Tombstone Hill, and Fanny's Ridge. 

This renaming of foreign landmarks is becoming 
standard procedure with the American troops and it 
is certain to flourish in a Third World War. More- 
over, it is my guess that many of these Yank-given 
names are going to stick and ultimately the cartogra- 
phers will have to recognize them on their-maps. 

I don't think the GI's in World War III will change 
the names of such places as London, Paris, Rome and 
Berlin. I'd hate to see them rename the Place de la 
Concorde, calling it perhaps Cheeseburger Square. I 
don't think any of us want the Piazza Venezia to be 
renamed The Loop. 

The big push in name-changing, I imagine, will 
come in Russia. Those people have a talent for un- 
wieldy nomenclature. I am prepared to make some 
recommendations for that part of the world. I hope 
the GI's will consider the following: 
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OLD NAME NEW NAME 

Rostov-on-Don — Corn-on-Cob 

Dnepropetrovsk — My Aching Back 

Ural Mountains — Palisades Park 

Bodaibo — Bebop 

Lvov (Lwow) : — Wowie ; 

Magnitogorsk — Hydramaticgorsk 

Moscow — Mamie -* 

Kharkov — Carhop 

Minsk — Mink 

Voroshilovgrad — Catfish Corners 

Lenin Peak — Mt. Marilyn Monroe 

Arkhangelsk — Fultonsheen 

Baku — ` Backup 

Dzaudzhikau — Dogtagtown 

Leningrad — Godfreygrad 

Uvalli Hills — Singing Commercial Hills 

Bug River — DDT River 

Nizhni Tagil — Hot Rod Crossing 

Stalin Peak — Tallulah Knob 

Volga River —  Book-of-the-Month- 
Club Creek 

Tundras of Komi — Plains of Coney 

Dikh-Tau Mountain — Chicken Drop Hill 

Krasnoselkupsk . — Grandma Moseskupsk 

Sakhalin Island — Martha’s Other Vineyard 

Dnieper River — Diaper Crick 

Dniester River — Old Mill Stream 

Timan Ridge — Rozzum Bag Ridge 

Klyuchevskaya Peak — Goofball Hill 

Khanty Mansiisk — Mickey Mantle 

Ust-Urt Plateau ` — Must-Hurt Plateau 

Berdigyastyakh — Bumperjackyakh 

Valdai Hills — Horrorcomic Ridge 

Caspian Sea — Aspirin Sea 

"Tbilisi — Minnieminoso 

Lake Issyk-Kul — Lake Irving Berlin 

Odessa È — Desiarnaz 

Stalingrad — Ikegrad 


There remains a special category of places within 
the borders of Moscow (Mamie) itself. I would 
suggest: 


The Kremlin — The Kremlin-Hilton 
Moscow Art Theater — Roxy 

Red Square — White Plains 
Moscow State 

University — Siwash 

Izvestia — Sporting News 
Lenin's Mausoleum — Cow Palace 

Bolshoi Theater — Bijou Theater 
Blagavyeschenskiy 

Cathedral : — First Baptist Church 
Institute of Marx 

and Engel — Slippery Rock 
Great Park of 

Culture and Rest — The Pentagon 


\ 


We must assume that the boys in the Navy will want 
to join in the geographical fun, so I propose that we 
let them rename the larger political subdivisions, such 
as the Azerbaidzhan Soviet Socialist Republic. My 
guess is that they'll call it Poop County. 

And what about the whole eight million square 
miles of land that constitutes the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics? What name will the Yanks give to 
that? Why, East Texas, of course. ` » 


< 











At long last— 

an intelligent, business-like 
private eye, who 

makes not a single 
wisecrack, as he methodically 
solves the case 


of the missing lovers. 


By ROBERT MARTIN 
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he woman was maybe 30, give or take a couple of 
years, with a slim figure that looked tall even as she 
sat on the straight chair beside by desk. She wore a 
cool, short-sleeved linen dress, in a neutral sand tint 
that almost exactly matched her hair, which she wore 
in a rather short bob curling just above her shoulders. 
A tiny straw hat with a brown band was perched on 
the back of her head. She sat with her long legs 
crossed, the high heel of a beige sandal bobbing nerv- 
ously. In her lap she held a straw purse big enough 
to hold a fifth of bourbon. Her eyes were a chocolate 
brown, her lips full and red. Her nose was slightly 
tilted, and the smooth glow of her skin came from 
just the right amount of sun. Except for a gold wed- 
ding band, she wore no ornaments of any kind. 
“Mr. Fiske?” she said expectantly. 
“Yes,” I said, closing the door of the office, where 
I had a desk in company with two real-estate salesmen, 
an insurance man, a public stenographer named Sally, 
and a worried-looking little man who conducted a 
mail-order business involving a patent medicine 
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called Nu-Youth. They had all gone home, and the 
woman and I had the place to ourselves. It was hot 
and very oppressive. All afternoon thunder had 
rippled out over the lake, and now, at six o'clock, the 
sun slanting through the Venetian blinds held an odd 
saffron look. Since noon the radio had issued inter- 
mittent tornado warnings to the Great Lakes area. 

The woman said, “Your secretary said I could 
wait.. P.” d 

"She's not my secretary," I told her, “but a girl 
who answers the phone for all of us.” I waved a hand 
at the other desks. "She got in touch with me. You're 
Mrs. Bonner?" 

She nodded and gazed at me expectantly. 

I felt a faint irritation. It was her move, not 
mine, but I said, “I’m sorry you had to wait." I took 
off my Panama and leaned against the desk. I was 
tired, and it was time for a drink. I wished I had one. 

“That’s all right," she said. Her voice was soft 
and pleasing. “I didn’t mind.” The fading sun- 
light, coming through the blind, made zebra bars 
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across her face, shadowing her eyes 
and glowing brightly on. her red 
mouth. “You look tired, Mr. Fiske. 
Your work is exhausting?" 

“Not especially," I said, wishing that 
I could see her eyes.more clearly. 
“Tm tired because I played poker un- 
til four o'clock this morning." 

“You won, I hope?" 

"I lost. I always lose." 

“Then why do you play?" 

“Hope springs eternal.” I smiled 
at her. 

She laughed, a low pleasing sound 
in the quiet room, “Gambling is not 
one of my vices.” 

I followed the script. “But you do 
have vices?” 

“Of course," she said coolly. “Many 
of them. Shall we discuss my vices?" 

“Tm sure they're all very nice vices." 
I paused, and then rather reluctantly 
threw the script away. “But perhaps 
we'd better discuss the reason for your 
visit." 


Su sighed. “It’s an unpleasant 
subject, and I hesitated to come to 
you—I'm probably worrying unneces- 
sarily—but it's my husband. He hasn't 
been home for three days." 

"Is that unusual?" 

She lifted her shoulders in a faint 
gesture, “Not especially, except that 
this time I know the woman he's with. 
I want to find them." She gazed at 
me brightly, but I thought I saw the 
glint of tears. 

"Divorce?" 

“I don't know," she said. “After 
you find them, I'll decide about that." 

“Have you told the police?" 

“Of course not. I don't want pub- 
licity, if it can be helped. Right 
now, I just want to find them." 

“And maybe testify where—and how 
—I found them?" 

“If necessary.” 

I shook my head. “I’m sorry. I 
don’t do divorce work. I can give you 
the name of a man who does, if you 
like.” 

She frowned. “But I thought that 
a private detective—” 

“Not me.” 

“Why not?” 

“A matter of ethics," I said virtu- 
ously, wishing that I had a dollar for 
every divorce job I'd worked on. 

"But what am I to do?" she asked 
plaintively. “Go out looking for them 
myself? I’ve been told that you are 
reliable." She opened the straw 
purse. "If it’s money—” 

“It’s not that,” I murmured, my 
eyes on the purse. 

“Oh, stop it,” she snapped. “There 
is no need to haggle. Just tell me how 
much, and get to work.” 

-I grinned, deciding that I liked her. 
“All right. I'll try and find your hus- 


-band and the woman he's with—but 
that's all.” 


“Just find them,” she said grimly, 
“TIl take it from there." 

“TIl start in the morning," I said. 
“Would you like to know my rates?" 

“No—and I want you to start to- 
night. Now.” 

I lit a cigarette and gazed at her. 
I really had played poker until four 
in the morning, and I needed sleep, 
but if I made the merest preliminary 
investigation tonight it meant a full 
day’s pay for me. “All right,” I said. 
“Tell me about it.” 

The sun was lower, and the office 
was in shadow, but the odd saffron 
light still lingered, accentuating the 
sun-glow of Mrs. Bonner's face. I 
could see her eyes now; they were cool 
and somehow faintly mocking, as if 
she really considered the whole thing 
a kind of joke. “What do you need 
to know?" 

"Everything." 

“Everything?” There was a veiled 
suggestiveness in the way she said it. 

“TIl need a description of your hus- 
band, and the woman. Photos would 
be very helpful. I'l need to know 
when and where they were last seen, 
all about it." i 

She opened the straw purse, took 
out a glossy photograph, and handed 
it to me. It showed three persons in 
bathing suits standing on a white 
beach in the sun, with placid water 
behind them. 'Two women and a 
man. One of the women was my new 
client, Mrs. Bonner, looking very al- 
luring in a brief two-piece arrange- 
ment. The other woman was smaller 
and more slender, with long black hair 
falling over-her naked shoulders. She 
wore a black one-piece bathing suit 
which fully revealed the slim, rangy 
lines of her body. The man was tall 
and broad, with thick dark hair. He 
wore dark sun glasses, and his stom- 
ach bulged a little above his swim 
trunks. All three were holding long- 
stemmed cocktail glasses in a happy 
toast to the person aiming the camera. 

I held up the photo and pointed to 
the man. “Your husband?" 

“Yes. The woman is Angeline 
Jaeger. We've been chums since high 
school. We worked in a beauty shop 
together, and roomed together. She 
married Ralph Jaeger about three 
years ago. Then I met Eric—he’s my 
husband—at a party, and, well, we 
were married a month later. I con- 
tinued my friendship with Angie, and 
the four of us have been together a 
lot. Eric didn't seem to mind having 
Ralph around, and I knew he liked 
Angie, but I never thought—” 

“That he liked her enough to—uh— 
run away with her?” 

She smiled ruefully. 
thought that." 


"No, I never 
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“Why do you think it now?” 

Her lips twisted bitterly. "It's ob- 
vious. We asked Angie and Ralph to 
go to a dinner dance with us at the 
Skyline Country Club last Saturday 
night. We all drank too much, I'm 
afraid, and I noticed that Eric danced 
with Angie a lot. Then, around 
eleven o'clock, they just disappeared 
—and they didn’t come. back." She 
gazed at me and spread her hands, 
palms up. “That’s all.” 

“This is Tuesday," I said. “The 
third day, and no sign of them?" 

“No. Ralph went out to look for 
them, but he didn't find them. Then 
we waited in the bar until it closed, 
and the dance was over. It was rather 
embarrassing. People joked with us 
about it, and we tried to keep it—oh, 
you know-light? We couldn't let 
them think that we were actually 
worried.” 

“Heavens, no," I said. “Not when 
it was Ralph’s wife and your hus- 
band. Then what?” 

“We left, Ralph and I. The dance 
was over. We saw that Eric’s car-was 
gone. I took Ralph home. Eric had 
driven out in the afternoon to play 
golf, and I had picked up Ralph and 
Angie. We met Eric at the club.” 

“I see," I said. "How does Ralph 
feel about it?" 

. “He’s quite upset, naturally.” 

I tapped the photo. "Ralph took 
this?” 

“Yes, one Sunday at the beach.” 

“Did you and your husband—get 
along?" 


Her eyes shifted, “Well enough,” 
she said carelessly. “Perhaps we aren’t 
madly in love, but I’m very fond of 
Eric, and I thought he was of me. I 
—I tried to be a good wife. After all, 
he gave me all the things I ever 
wanted, and he took me away from 
the beauty shop—the damned arro- 
gant women, the ten-cent tips, the hot 
dryers—I'll always be grateful to him 
for that." She paused, and then 
added, "I hope you understand." 

“Yes,” I said, thinking that she was 
just another attractive woman who 
had married for money, who had 
tried to live with what it cost her, and 
who at last had come to the end of her 
rope. I coughed delicately. “Have 
you checked the hotels and the tour- 
ist courts in the area?" 


She flushed faintly. "Ralph did—a 
few of them.” 
“I see," I said again. “Are any of 


your husband's clothes missing? I 
mean, is there any indication that it 
was planned?" 

- She shook her head. “Eric went 
away in the clothes he was wearing— 
a dark blue suit, white shirt, blue tie. 
Angie was wearing a little gray print 
dress and red shoes, It was an in- 
formal dance." 
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“Did your husband have much cash 
with him?" 

"Not any more than usual, as far as 
I know. Maybe a hundred dollars, 
or so." 

“Where does he -bank?” 

She smiled faintly. “I thought of 
that, too. We have a joint account, 
and, they told me that he’d made no 
cash) withdrawals lately.” 

"I've asked a lot of questions, Mrs. 
Bonner, and I have just one more; 
what is your husband's business?" 

"He hasn't any, really. His father 
founded the Bonner Chemical Com- 
pany. They make fire extinguishers. 
Eric owns the controlling stock, and 
he’s chairman of the board, but he 
doesn’t take much part in the opera- 
tion of the business. He likes boats, 
and fishing and hunting. Since his 
father died, I guess you could say that 
Eric has retired.” 

“Good for Eric,’ I said with a 
minimum of bitterness, and I stood 
up. “TIl start tonight, and I'll do 
what I can for you.” à 


Su arose, too, and she was even 
taller than I'd expected, but not too 
tall. “Thank you," she said quietly. 
She opened her purse, took out a small 
cream-tinted card and handed it to 
me. "You can reach me there." She 
moved to the door in three graceful 
steps and turned. “You will keep 
your investigations—discreet?" 

"Very." 

"As soon as you find them, get in 
touch. with me." 

"Im not to let them know 
they've been found?" 


that 


"Certainly not," she said crisply. | 


"Just contact me. Is that clear?" 


“Perfectly.” 


She smiled without humor, opened 9t 


the door and went out. 

I stood in the empty office, aware 
of her lingering scent, and gazed at 
the card in my hand. It was gilt en- 
graved, in slim script, and told me that 
Mrs. Eric Bonner lived at 1524 Wyan- 
dot Place on the north shore. 

The thunder over the lake had 
grown louder, and lightning crashed 
nearby. Almost immediately I heard 
the violent rush of rain, and I remem- 
bered the tornado warnings. The 
blind bellowed inward, and I moved 
to the window. The rain felt good 
on my face. The sky out over the 
lake was a yellowish color, with black 
clouds hanging low. Lightning cut 
the clouds, and I blinked. The rain 
poured with greater intensity. I closed 
the window, feeling a vague uneasi- 
ness about the tornado. I hoped it 
would miss the city, and I tried to 
think of friends who had deep and 
solid basements. 

With the window closed, the office 
was stifling. I put on my hat and 
went out. 
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He shrugged, and I suppressed a desire to slap him. “I’ve had the law here before," he said, 
“when some of the members have been...indiscreet." He paused, and added, "I hate this job.” 


Down on the street I waited in the 
building doorway for the rain to 
slacken. It didn't, and the sky still 
held the eerie light. Traffic had 
thinned out and the few people hurry- 
ing along the sidewalk kept glancing 
upward apprehensively. I turned up 
my coat collar and ran beside the 
building, and was only moderately 
drenched when I gained the Italian 
restaurant around the corner. 

I had two martinis, followed by a 
huge plate of spaghetti and meat 
balls. I carried my coffee to a phone 
booth in the rear and called Buzz De 
Voe, a sportswriter on one of the local 
papers. He was at the bar of the 
Statler, as I knew he would be. 


“Buzz, this is Lee Fiske. What do 
I have to do to get into the Skyline 
Club?” 

He laughed. “Not much. Five 
hundred a year dues, plus a thousand 
for a share of Skyline stock. Then the 
board votes on you. You figure on 
joining?" 

"Hell, no. I just want to do a 
little snooping around out there some 
time soon." 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

"You're in luck. Tomorrow is the 
second day of the Midwest Open-—it's 
being played on the Skyline course, 
and the club is permitting the public 
to gawk, at three bucks a head. I'm 
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covering it for the paper. Come on 
out." 

“All right. 
"Thanks." 

When I left the restaurant, the rain 
had let up a little, but a strong wind 
was blowing. I ran back to the office 
building, went up to my floor, and 
wrote a note to the switchboard girl 
telling her where I'd be in the morn- 
ing. Then I got out the city direc- 
tory, thumbed to the B's and found 
the name I wanted. 


Bonner, Eric W. (Lillian H.), sports- 
man, chmn. bd. dr. Bonner Chemical 
Co. 


The address checked with that on 
Lillian Bonner’s card. The only new 


Maybe Ill see you. 


-facts I'd learned were their middle 


initials, and that Eric Bonner was a 
sportsman. Well, I was a sportsman, 
too. Poker was a sport, I guessed. I 
played golf, too, but so did Eric Bon- 
ner. In what other sports did he in- 
dulge? Would sneaking off with an- 
other man's wife be called a sport? 
Maybe it would, in some circles, but 
notin mine. But, then, I'm probably 
a little old fashioned. 

The office was still hot, and the rain 
still drummed on the window. And 
I was still tired. I decided I'd worked 
enough for Lillian Bonner to charge 
her tor a day. I went down to my 
six-year-old sedan and drove through 
the wind and the rain to my apart- 
ment. An envelope was sticking un- 
der my door. I picked it up, saw the 
one penciled word—Fiske. I entered 
the apartment, turned on the lights, 
closed the door, and tore open the en- 
velope. On a single sheet, three 
sentences were printed in pencil: 


Eric and Angie are far away. They 
are happy and will never come back. 
If you interfere you will be sorry. 


I read it twice, then tossed it on a 
table. Routine. Threatening notes 
were a part of the profession. I won- 


dered casually how many people Mrs. 
Bonner had told that she had hired 
me to find her husband and Angeline 
Jaeger. There are crackpots in every 
strata of society, some harmless, others 
vicious. The note didn’t worry me, 
but I filed it away in my mind. 

As I undressed, I listened to the 
radio, The tornado was still a danger. 
The excited voice of the announcer 
advised all persons in the metropolitan 
area to seek shelter. 


It is moving in a southwesterly di- 
rection across the lake at an estimated 
speed of thirty miles an hour. Weather 
men say that the wind velocity in the 
vortex may exceed five hundred miles 
an hour. Get into shelter, a basement 
preferably, or under a bridge or a 
stone archway. Keep calm. If you 
are in a car... 


I turned off the radio and crawled 
into bed. My apartment building 
was new and constructed of cement 
and steel. I went to sleep without 
any trouble. Once during the night 
the thunder and the rain wakened 
me, but the building seemed to be 
standing firmly, and I went back to 
sleep again. 

In the morning the sun was bright 
and the sky a clear blue, While I was 
frying bacon I heard on the radio that 
the tornado had indeed struck an 
isolated area on the lake shore, and 
then had dissipated itself in the di- 
rection of Duluth. Except for fallen 
branches and a few damaged roofs, 
the damage to the city had been slight. 

After breakfast I drove to the Sky- 
line Club. It was on the lake, at the 
eastern fringe of the city, in a wooded 
rolling section of walled estates, green 
lawns, swimming pools and tennis 
courts. From a mile away I could see 
the big low-roofed clubhouse against 
the sky, and I thought it was well- 
named. When I was closer, I saw that 
it was built of sandstone and lacquered 
pine logs. It glinted in the sun, on a 
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bluff above the trees, with blue sky 
beyond. A small elegant sign with a 
wrought iron frame stood up delicate- 
ly from the clipped grass of the road- 
side: Skyline Country Club. Private. 
Members Only. "An asphalt drive 
curved gracefully away from the road 
and up the bluff. x 

| rurnep at the sign-and drove up- 
ward through pine woods until I 
came to a stone archway with a small 
gatehouse beside it that looked like 
a sentry box. A thin, elderly man in 
a pale blue shirt, black tie and a po- 
liceman’s cap stepped out and lifted 
a hand. I stopped, and he came over 
to the car holding a red tag in his 
hand. A string was looped through 
a hole in the tag and the word GuEsT 
was printed in large black letters. 
He handed me the tag, said, “Three 
dollars, please.” 

"Why?" I asked. 

“So we can tell you paid," he said 
in a tired voice. 

"Do members have to pay?" 

He sighed deeply. "No, sir. Mem- 
bers are not required to pay. All 
events at the club are included in the 
membership." 

"How do you know I'm not a mem- 
ber?" 

His tired old eyes moved, for just 
an instant, over my dusty and slightly 
battered car, and he said politely, 
"|'ve been on the gate here for ten 
years, sir. I know the members pretty 
well." 

I gave him three dollars, stuck the 
red tag in the band of my hat, and 
drove on up the hill. The pine woods 
thinned out, and I came to a vast 

arking area at one side of the club- 

ouse. At the edge of this area was 
an iron guard rail, painted white, to 
keep the members from driving over 
the bluff into Lake Erie. There were 
maybe fifty cars parked there, and I 
noted that many of them were older 
and more battered. than mine. A 
number of persons were walking 
around wearing red tags. Non-mem- 
bers, the common public, who had 
paid to see the golf tournament. — 

At close range, the clubhouse was 
a vast building, low and sprawling, 
with a long screened porch. The 
eighteenth green was directly across 
the drive, and just beyond was the 
caddy house and the first tee. A string 
of caddies were waiting in line, and a 
crowd stood around the tee. I heard 
the clean crack of a club head against 
aball. A murmur of admiration went 
up from the spectators. They began 
to move along the edge of number one 
fairway behind a guard rope. 

I saw Buzz De Voe talking to a tall 
young man with blond, sun-bleached 
hair. I went up to them, and Buzz 
turned and grinned at me, "Morning, 
Lee,” He was a short fat man, about 
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40, addicted to violent sport jackets. 
"Lee," he said, "this is Jerry Conlon, 
the pro here." 

I shook hands with Conlon, who 
said, “Well, I gotta get the next one 
started." He nodded at me and strode 
up to the tee. Far down the fairway 
I saw the silver flash of a club in the 
sun and the white gleam of a soaring 
ball. 

“Buzz,” I said, “do you know a man 
named Eric Bonner?" 

"Bonner? I've met him a few times. 
His old man left him a factory. He 
plays hard, I hear, but he seems okay— 
no better and no worse than any of us 
would be, if we had his money. He's 
got a nice wife, too. Why?" 

"TI tell you later.” I touched the 
red tag in my hat band. "Will this 
get me inside the clubhouse?" 

“They can’t do any more than 
throw you out.” He squinted at me 
in the bright sunlight. “Don’t tell 
me you're tailing Bonner—or his 
wife?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Maybe I'd better go with you,” he 
said. “Mrs. Bonner is very attractive. 
When Eric drinks himself to death, or 
gets shot by some outraged husband, 


his wife will come into a pile of . 


money. Eric, the last of the Bonners.” 
He paused and then said firmly, “I 
think I will go with you. It sounds 
like much more fun than this golf 
ame.” 

“There’s no story in the Bonners,” 
I told him. “Anyhow, not a sports 
story.” 

“You never know,” he said, laugh- 
ing. 
“TII see you,” I said, moving away. 
£Sure,: Lee.”. 


| watxep across the drive to the 
clubhouse. The long porch was de- 
serted. I opened a screen door and 
stepped into dusky coolnes. On my 
right was a huge dining room where 
a crew of white-uniformed girls were 
setting tables. On the opposite side 
of the entrance was a long room fur- 
nished as a lounge. An old white- 
haired Negro was moving slowly 
about emptying and cleaning ash trays. 
He didn’t look at me. 

Straight ahead was a short hall with 
a tiled floor. A small sign said, Tap 
Room. I walked.across the hall and 
found myself in a room filled with 
heavy oaken tables surrounded by 
oaken arm chairs. A vast window in 
one wall faced the lake and sky, and 
a heavy polished bar curved across 
one corner. I moved over to it. 

A young man in a crisp, white jacket 
was emptying ice cubes into a freezing 
unit. He straightened up and ad- 
justed a black tie. “Good morning, 
sir.” His gaze flicked to the red tag in 
my hat. He had a smooth, tanned 
face and intelligent eyes. 
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“Could I have a glass of ginger ale— 
plain?” 

“Certainly.” Swiftly he poured the 
drink and placed it before me. i 

Ilaid a dollar on the bar. He re- 
turned fifty cents, I removed my hat, 
sipped the ginger ale, and said, "Is 

. Eric Bonner around this morning?" 

“I don't believe so.” He began to 
slice a lemon. I drank more ginger 
ale. 

Presently I asked, “Have you seen 
Mr. Bonner lately?" 

He looked up. “Mr. Bonner is a 
friend of yours, sir?” He spoke po- 
litely, but there was a glint of mock- 
ery in his eyes. 

I suppressed a desire to slap him 
and said cheerfully, "I don't even 
know him. I asked you if he was 
here." 

“He seldom comes in before noon." 
He gazed at me gravely, and added, “I 
believe that the players are teeing 
off, sir." 

"I believe they are, too. Have you 
seen Mr. Bonner since last Saturday 


night?" 

“No, sir." 

“Were you working last Saturday 
night?” 


“I work every Saturday night.” 

“There was a dance here then. Do 
you remember seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonner at the dance? And Mr, and 
. Mrs. Ralph Jaeger?” 

“I don't remember, sir.” 
were cool and level. 

I sighed, took a five-dollar bill from 
my pocket, and laid it on the bar. 
“Now, look, sonny, I just want to 
know if Mr. and Mrs. Bonner, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jaeger, were at the 
"dance, and if Mr. Jaeger and Mrs. 
Bonner were here in the bar until the 
dance was over—apparently waiting 
for Mrs. Jaeger and Mr. Bonner to 
show up. Did you happen to notice 
anything like that?" 

He looked at the bill, and he didn't 
say anything. : 

“I won't tattle on you," I said softly. 

He picked up the five, and said in an 
oddly tired voice, "Yes, that's right 
Mr. Jaeger and Mrs. Bonner waited 
until I closed the bar, and then they 
left together. Mrs. Jaeger and Mr. 
Bonner never showed up. Other mem- 
bers were, well, kidding them about 
it" He turned away and began to 
scoop cracked ice into a large silver 
bucket. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“Police?” he asked in a low voice. 

“Now, why do you ask that?” 

He shrugged. “I’ve had the law 
here before—when some of the mem- 
bers have been—indiscreet.” He 
paused, and then added with a trace 
of bitterness, “I hate this job.” 

“There are other jobs.” 

“I know. But the pay is fair here, 
with the tips, and I can’t work in a 
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factory. I can’t take a chance on hurt- 
ing my hands.” 

I lookéd at his hands. They were 
long-fingered, with blunt nails. 

He caught my glance, and said, “If 
I make enough money this summer, 
Tl be able to finish medical school. I 
want to do surgery." , gue 

“T see," I said. - 

"I'm a little old to be graduating, 
but the Army put me back." 

"Korea?" z 

He nodded gloomily. “And Japan.” 

I smiled at him. "You'll make it, 
Doc. After you hang out your shingle, 
I'll see you when I get a cold, and you 
can charge me three dollars for six 
pink aspirin tablets." 

“Thank you, sir.” He smiled, even 
with his eyes, and laid the five on the 
bar. “You'd better keep this.” 

"No. Buy a thermometer, or a 
scalpel, or something. So Mrs. Bon- 
ner and Mr, Jaeger were the last to 
leave?" 


H: stopped smiling, and said sober- 
ly, "It's not for me to talk about the 
members. 'The club pays me, and as 
long as they pay me I owe them a little 
loyalty. What goes on here is the 
club’s business. Anyhow, I've told 
you what you wanted to know.” 

"Yes," I admitted, "and if it will 
make you feel any better, you didn’t 
tell me anything I didn't know. I was. 
just checking." 

“I hope you understand,” he said. 
“I need the money, but I want to keep 
my job here.” 

“You'll keep it—and I'll bet you'll 
make a good doctor.” 

“Maybe—if I ever graduate.” He 
hesitated. “Then you're not a police- 
man?” 

“Did you ever see a cop pay for in- 
formation?” I took out my wallet 
and showed hini my license card. “The 
five was mostly for you to forget that I 
talked to you.” 

"I've forgotten.” 

“What's your name?" 

“Dave Ryan.” 

“David Ryan, M.D.,” I said, smil- 
ing. "Practice limited to surgery.” 

His eyes grew bright, and he grinned 
at me. "Don't ever ask me to hush 
up a bullet wound." 

"I'll know better. 

“Good-by.” 

At the door I turned and glanced 
back. He was gazing down at the five- 
dollar bill as if it were thirty pieces 
of silver. 

The weary-eyed man on the gate 
had no scruples at all. For a dollar 
bill he told me that Mrs. Eric Bonner 
drove a new cream-colored convert- 
ible, that her husband drove a big 
red sedan, also new. He freely in- 
formed me that he had been on duty 
the previous Saturday night, the night 
of the dance, and that Mrs. Bonner . 


Good-by, Doc." 












| and Mr. Jaeger had been the last to 


leave the club grounds—in Mrs. Bon- 
ner's car. He had positively not seen 
Mr. Bonner leave, or his car, either, 
although Mr. Bonner had driven it 
to the club early Saturday afternoon. 
He also told me that the drive was the 
only exit to the club—unles one 
walked through the pine woods down 
to the road. Could he have missed 
seeing Mr. Bonner leave? Maybe. 
Around one o'clock in the morning, 
when most of the dance crowd had 
left, he had sneaked a cup of coffee in 
the kitchen, but he hadn't been away 
from his post for more than five min- 
utes. 

I said, “Thanks,” and drove down 
through the woods to the outside 
world. It was a little after ten in the 


- morning. I drove slowly, looking for 


a turn-off which would take me to 


the lake highway where the motels” 


were, the tourist courts and the small 
towns with hotels. I didn’t have much 
hope, but I felt, since Mrs. Bonner 
was paying me, that I should go 
through the motions. Eric Bonner 
and Angeline Jaeger were no doubt 
together, but they'd been together for 
three days and nights. The gate man 
had probably missed them when they 
drove away from the Skyline Club 
during the dance, and they could be 


six states away, or holed up right un- 


der my nose. 


l CAME to an intersection, with 
woods on both sides of the road, and 
pulled over and stopped. The road 
was deserted in the morning sunlight. 
I thought I heard a car approaching 
Írom behind me, but when I looked 
back the road was empty to a curve a 
quarter of a mile back. I lit a ciga- 
rette and tried to plan a course of 
action. From the woods beside me I 
heard birds calling. And then the 
birds were suddenly silent. I turned 
my head slowly in the silence, and it 
was then that I heard the flat sharp 
report. Something sighed through 
the open windows of my car, a wicked 
whisper, almost brushing my face, and 


. then it was gone. 
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I jerked my head backward, realiz- 
ing with a sense of shock that the bul- 
let had been close, that it was gone 
now, lost in the woods across the road. 
I fell sideways on the seat and I lay 
there, huddled, sweating, waiting for 
the second shot. But there was noth- 
ing. 

os somewhere, far away, I heard 
the sound of a car motor, and I raised 
my head. Behind me the road was 
still empty, and the woods were quiet, 
a soft breeze gently blowing the leaves. 
The sound of the car died away be- 
yond the curve, and the birds began 
to call again. I got out and walked 
back into the woods. I didn't see any- 


. thing but trees and grass and bushes, 
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the spotted sunlight. I thought of 
the sound of the car driving away, and 
I went back to my own car and sat 
behind the wheel. My hands were 
trembling a little. : 
Death had brushed me, and I was 


' afraid. 


Arca a while, the fear receded a 
little, and in its place was anger, al- 
most a rage. I thought of the note 
under my door, and of what had hap- 
pened since I'd talked to Mrs. Bon- 
ner the afternoon before. I'd ac- 
cepted a job, and somebody had tried 
to kill me, to keep me from learning 
what had happened to Eric Bonner 
and Angeline Jaeger. It wasn’t a 
pleasant thing to know, but I sud- 
denly knew that I was going to finish 
the job, even if Mrs. Bonner didn’t 
pay me, no matter what. 

I started my car and drove slowly to 
the lake highway. Almost immedi- 
ately I spotted a place called the Lake 
Vista Cottages. I went to work. 

For maybe five miles along the lake 
I checked the motels and the tourist 
courts. I didn’t keep track of how 
many. Nobody had seen a man and 
woman answering the descriptions of 
Eric Bonner and Angeline Jaeger. 
Nobody, it seemed, had laid eyes on 
a new red sedan. It was is if red se- 
dans had stopped traveling on all the 
roads in America. I stopped once for 
a sandwich and coffee, and, at three 
o'clock, I admitted the futility of it 
and headed back for the city. 

It was after four when I turned into 
the drive at 1524 Wyandot Place. A 
cream-colored convertible was parked 
beside the house. I swung off into a 
turn-around before a tiled terrace and 
stopped. There was a smooth lawn 
before the brick-and-glass bungalow, 
a small stoop with a brass knocker 
on a white door, an appropriate 
amount of clipped shrubbery. Two 
tall maples stirred gently in a breeze 
from the lake. I got out and walked 
along the drive. The convertible’s top 
was down and Lillian Bonner’s straw 
purse lay on the red leather of the 
front seat. I turned and was moving 
for the front door when I heard the 
sound of voices. = 

I changed my course, walked to a 
corner of the house and saw a long 
sloping lawn, a white, frame, two-car 
garage, a sun dial, an umbrella table 
with four chairs around it, a medium- 
sized swimming pool. A tall green 
hedge beyond the pool divided the 
Bonner lot from the one adjoining, 
and provided a fair amount of privacy. 
Aman and woman sat side by side on 
the edge of the pool with their feet 
in the water. They were facing me. 
The woman was Mrs. Bonner A 
white two-piece bathing suit covered 
maybe one tenth of her tanned body. 
I didn't know the man. He was 


. blunt nose, a jutting chin. 


young, with blond hair worn in a stiff 
brush cut. His chest was broad and 
bronzed, and his muscular thighs 
bulged from his black trunks. He had 
an arm around Mrs. Bonner and was 
leaning toward her. She was twist- 
ing away, her face averted. ‘The man 
laughed and tried to pull her to him. - 
She squirmed away and stood up, a 
graceful, long-legged figure on the 
edge of the pool. The man grabbed 
for her ankles, but she stepped quickly 
away and I heard her speak sharply. 

I moved across the lawn. A port- 
able bar stood beside the umbrella 
table, and I saw the glint of moisture 
on a silver cocktail shaker, Mrs. 
Bonner and the man saw me at the 
same time. She waved, and called, 
"Mr. Fiske." 'The man pushed him- 
self to his feet and stood staring. 

I skirted the edge of the pool and 
went up to them. Mrs. Bonner said, 
"How nice. Mr. Fiske, this is Ralph 
Jaeger.” 

He stepped forward eagerly and 
grasped my hand in a hearty grip. 
“Glad to know you,” he said en- 
thusiastically. He had a handsome 
boyish face, strong white teeth, a short 
His eyes, 
gray and wide apart, held a flat ex- 
pressionless look, even when he 
smiled. On his chest was a blue tattoo 
of a bosomy mermaid. Another tattoo, 
an'anchor with R.F.J. above it, was 
needled into a muscular forearm. 

He released my hand, said, "Pretty 
hot, huh?" 

"Yes" I looked at Lillian Bonner. 
"Could I speak to you a moment?" 

“Of course—and don't mind Ralph. 
He's Angie's husband." 

Ralph said, "So you're the man 
Lilly hired to find them?" 

I nodded. 


His face took on a hurt expression. 
“Eric shouldn't have done that. I 
thought he was my friend. I never 
thought that he and Angie—" He 
shook his head sadly. 

Mrs. Bonner said to me, “Did you 
find them?” 

“Yes,” Ralph said eagerly. “Where 
are they?" 

“I didn't find them," I said to Mrs. 
Bonner. “It’s more than a one-man 
job. I'll continue to work on it, if 
you wish, but it may take some time— 
and it'll be expensive. To operate 
effectively, I'll have to put on some 
extra men. You'd better notify the 
police. That will be best, from your 
viewpoint." 

She frowned. “You mean you don't 
want to do it?” 

"No. I'll be glad to continue. I 
just wanted to tell you the situation 
before I proceed any further. The 
cost—” sr 

“Never mind the cost,” she said, im- 
patiently. "I don't want the police.” 
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Lillian Bonner made a kind of small moaning sound in her throat and went to meet him. As they embraced, I saw Ralph's face over her shoul- 
der, His eyes were squeezed shut and his mouth worked convulsively, like a baby crying. I got up, feeling embarrassed, and went to my car. 





She paused, and a bewildered look 
crept into her eyes. “Where are they. 
Where could they: have gone. And 
why?” 

“I told you why," Ralph blurted. 
"Eric got Angie drunk and took ad- 
vantage of her, and now he's ashamed 
to bring her back. He's your hus- 
band, Lilly, but if I had him here, 
Id—" He smacked a big fist into a 
palm. “I don't blame Angie too much 
—its Eric's fault. When I think of 
Eric and Angie—" 

"Oh, shut up," Lillian Bonner said 
crossly. "He's my husband. And 
when they show up, I want you to 
behave yourself." 

“Angie is my wife," he said hotly. 
"How do you think I feel?" 

Lillian Bonner gazed at him with 
distaste, and I said to him, “You didn't 
seem too worried about your wife a 
few minutes ago." It wasn't a well-bred 
thing to say, but I'd said it, and I 
didn't worry about it. 

His eyes narrowed. “Well, well," 
he said softly. ~ "A damned Peeping 
Tom.” He took a menacing step to- 
ward me. “Lilly and I are old 
friends.” : 

"Apparently," I said. 

“T resent that," he said, like a char- 
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acter in a high-school play. “I de- 
mand an apology.” 
“Oh, nuts,” I said. 


He balled a fist and swung at me. 


But he was slow and off balance. I 


lifted a foot and kicked him in the 
stomach. He went backward into the 
pool, making a tremendous splash. 
Lillian Bonner laughed suddenly, and 
then composed her face. Ralph came 
to the surface, sputtering and blowing 
water, and scrambled out of the pool. 


He started for me blindly. I braced 
myself. 

"Ralph!" Lillian Bonner said 
sharply. 


He stopped suddenly, slipping on 
the wet tile, and stared at her blank- 
ly. “Behave,” she said coldly. “Grow 
up. Mr. Fiske is trying to help us." 

"But he said—" 

"Never mind," she snapped. 
time for you to go to work." 

“I don't feel like working," he said 
plaintively. "With Angie gone, and 
all—” 

"Ralph," she said in a gentler 
voice, "there's nothing you can do. 
Ill let you know as soon as they're 
found, or. come home. Then we'll 
decide what we're going to do. I 
haven't made up my mind about Eric, 
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and you'd better think it over about 
Angie. I'll call you tomorrow." 
"Oh, all right," he said petulantly, 
“but this guy hasn't any right to make 
remarks—" 
"I apologize to Mrs. Bonner," I said. 
“Thank you,” she said dryly. 
Ralph glared at me, and 
walked away toward the house. 


then 


Lilian Bonger sighed. “Don’t 
mind Ralph," she said. 
"I don't. It just seems to me that 


he's—not quite your type." 

She smiled. "I assume you mean 
that as a compliment?" 

“Ves,” 


Sur lifted her smooth shoulders. 
“Angie is married to Ralph, and she’s 
my best friend—was.” She smiled 
bleakly. - “Erics been nice about 
Ralph, for my sake, and Angie’s. 
We've included them in parties and 
dinners, like last Saturday night, and 
Eric arranged à job for Ralph at the 
plant. He's an assistant supervisor, 
or something, on the second shift. 
When he married Angie, he was just 
out of the Navy and driving a beer 
truck, I believe, and—oh, the hell with 
it" She brushed a wisp of blond 
hair back from her smooth forehead, 
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and smiled at me. "You're not inter- 
ested in the Bonner's social problems." 

“Just their marital problems." I 
smiled, too. It was easy to smile at 
her. “Is Ralph a member of the Sky- 
line Club?" : 

"No. He and Angie go out with 
“us, as guests." 

“He looks real nice in swim trunks." 

."A healthy animal," she said, a 
trifle bitterly. “Would you like a 
drink, Mr. Fiske?" 

"Yes," I said, which was the truth. 

“I made some martinis,” she said, 
“just before Ralph showed up, a little 
while ago. I didn't want to offer him 
any, before he went to work. "They're 
probably half ice water by now. Want 
to take a chance?" 

“Sure,” I said, and I followed her 
across the lawn in the yellow sunlight 
to the umbrella table. : She walked 
"with a smooth, long-legged stride, 

aware of her attractions, and also 
aware that I was observing them. We 
sat by tlie table and she poured the 
martinis into small metal cups. I 
sipped mine. It was very dry and very 
cold, and I didn't mind the slight 
dilution. : 

She lit a cigarette and crossed her 
slim, tanned legs. “It’s lonesome 
around here without Eric,” she said. 
“He’s a devil, but I miss him. I’m 
glad you came." 

I murmured something polite and 
senseless, and she said, in a brooding 
voice, “He’s been gone before, of 
course, but he always came home in 
the morning, or sometime the next 
day, Usually I overlooked it. After 
all, you can’t have everything.” She 
gazed at the smooth lawn, the swim- 
ming pool, the two-car garage, the 
new convertible in the drive, at the 
trim, attractive house, and there was 
a glow of pride in her eyes. 

“Everything has a price tag,” I said, 
realizing that it was not a particular] 
brilliant remark. j P 

“I know,” she said. “I know it very 
well. I suppose I'd better divorce him 
when he does show up. Pride is some- 
thing I thought I had forgotten, but 
I guess I still have a little. If it had 
just been anyone but Angie—” 


I curss there is a mean streak in 
me. I said, “Then back to the beauty 
shop?” 

She looked at me quickly, a sudden 
cold hardness in her brown eyes. “Not 
if I can prove desertion,” she said in 
a flat, level voice, "Hasn't he de- 
serted me?" 

“Yes. Temporarily, at least." 

“And infidelity? What about that?” 

Before I could answer, I heard a car 
door slam behind: me, and the sound 
of a motor starting. I turned in my 
chair and gazed back at the drive. 
Ralph Jaeger was backing the cream- 
colored convertible out to the street, 





Lillian Bonner said, "I told him to 
drive my car to work. - He has a car 
of his own, but it’s pretty old, and he 
told me it’s being repaired this after- 
noon.” She poured martini into our 
cups. 

“Let him get to work the best way 
he can.” 

"I suppose you're right,” she said. 

"Maybe you've got a mother com- 
plex,” I said. “For your friend, 
Angeline, and Ralph, too." 

She gazed at me soberly over her 
cup. “Do I look like a mother?" 

"Not Ralph's mother." 

"He's Angie's husband," she said. 
"She's younger than I am, and perhaps 
I do feel—felt—a little like a mother 
to her. I guess that's what's so hard 
about this." E 

I said, “I can understand that," and 
we talked for a time about Angeline 
and their dreary years in the beauty 
shop, and the eventual marriages to 
Eric Bonner and Ralph Jaeger. The 
shadows grew longer on the velvet 
lawn, and at last I said, "Were they 
drinking a lot—before they left the 
dance?" : 

"I'm afraid so. Eric usually drinks 
a lot, and so does Angie—when she 
has a chance—but she can't drink. She 
never could. After a few she just goes 
out—boom, lI—I'm afraid she'd make 
Eric poor company." She smiled wryly. 

Inside the house a telephone began 
to ring. 

Lillian Bonner said, “Excuse me," 
and walked up to the house with her 
graceful stride. The -screen door 
slammed behind her. 

I finished my drink, lit a cigarette, 
and gazed up at the sky. Red-tinged 
clouds were banked out over the lake, 
and the sun was an orange ball above 
the housetops. 
blowing, gentle now after the tornado, 
and it fanned my face and rippled 
the surface of the swimming pool. 

There was a slight sound behind 
me, and I turned'to look up at the 
house. Lillian Bonner was standing 
on the back steps; her body golden in 
the lowering sun. Something in the 
stiff way she stood made me get up 
and go to her. She was crying silently, 
the tears wet on her cheeks. 

"They've found Angie," she said. 
"She's—dead." 

Angie was just a name to me, and 
a photograph. I felt no shock—only 
surprise and a sudden curiosity. "I'm 
sorry." 

“Poof little Angie," she said bro- 
kenly. s 

“Who found her?” 

She stared at me blankly. “What?” 

“Who found her? And where?" 

She brushed a hand across her eyes, 
moved slowly down the steps. “Give 
me a moment," she said. I followed 
her to the table. She picked up her 
cup and emptied it. Her hand 


A warm breeze was, 





trembled, and she avoided my gaze. 
“Do—do you have a cigarette?" she 
asked. 

. I gave her one, lit it for her. She 
inhaled deeply and gazed at the pool. 
"I suppose he's dead, too," she said in 
a low voice. 

I waited. E 

Presently she sighed, tossed the ciga- 
rette to the grass, where it smoldered 
slowly. Watching the spiral of smoke, 
she said, “One of the men from the 
plant called me—they'd been trying to 
locate Ralph. He reported for work 
just as they called me, and he’s gone 
to—to identify her. Some boys found 
her on the beach somewhere, She was 
wearing a wrist watch with her name 
engraved on the back—I gave it to her 
last Christmas.” 

“No sign of Eric?" 

She shook her head slowly. “No. 
They said the tornado killed her. 
God knows where they were last night 
when it struck them, but they musi 
have been together.” 

“Yes,” I said, and I stood up. 

"Don't go,” she said quickly. 
“Please.” ‘The tears in her brown eyes 
made them seem almost black be- 
neath the wet lashes. 


| sar down again. She lifted the 
shaker and filled our cups. The sun 
made a pleasing glow on her bare 
shoulders. I said, "Where on the 
beach did they find her?" 

"| don't know. Does it matter?" 

“No, I guess not," I said, and we 
sat and drank and talked in low tones. 
The sun sank lower and the air 
turned faintly. cool. She told me, 
without bitterness, of her life with 
Eric Bonner. Some of it was pleasant, 
much of it was not. I listened with- 
out comment. She seemed to want to 
talk. Once she cried a little. '"May- 
be they'll find him,” she said. "I—I 
kind of hope they won't. I'd like to 
remember him as he was. He—he 
was nice, in many ways, and I suppose 
I loved him. Maybe he even loved 
me. At first, anyhow. And it was a 
new world for me, a wonderful world. 
I wanted Angie to share it, and—" 

A car came up the drive and 
stopped. I looked around. Ralph 
Jaeger was getting out of Lillian Bon- 
ner's cream convertible. He came 
toward us, walking slowly and rather 
jerkily. He was wearing a tan gabar- 
dine suit and a dark-green sport shirt. 
Lillian Bonner made a kind of small 
moaning sound in her throat and 
went to meet him. As they embraced, 
Isaw Ralph's face over her shoulder. 
His eyes were squeezed shut and his 
mouth worked convulsively, like a 
baby crying. 

I got up and moved past them, feel- 
ing embarrassed. They paid no at- 
tention to me, and I went to my car, 
parked in the turn of the drive, and 
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drove out to the street. I didn’t look 
back. I was remembering the wicked 
whisper of a bullet brushing my face. 

Lilian Bonner had hired me to 
find her wayward husband, who was 
missing with another man's wife. I 
hadn't found them, but the tornado 
had, at least the wife. When last seen 
she had been with the husband. 
Where was he now? Floating in the 
lake, swept out by the tornado's fury? 
Lying twisted and battered along a 
rocky beach? Hanging in the ripped 
branches of a tree? 

Four days had passed since Angeline 
Jaeger had walked off a dance floor 
with Eric Bonner. The tornado had 
struck last night. Where had they 
been in the meantime? Apparently, 
they hadn't been far away—at least, 
Angeline hadn't. I thought of the 
places I'd checked during the day. 
No one had seen a couple in a new 
red sedan, a man in a blue suit and 
girl in a gray print dress and red 
shoes. The gate man at the Skyline 
Club hadn't seen Eric Bonner's car 
leave, although he'd seen it come in. 
It was true that the gate man had ad- 
mitted leaving his post for a few min- 
utes around one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. What time had Eric and Ange- 
line turned up missing? My mind 
reversed slowly, trying to recapture 
Lillian Bonner's words the previous 
afternoon. ... 


We all drank too much, I’m afraid, 
and Eric danced with Angie a lot. 
Then, around eleven o'clock, they just 

‘disappeared... 


I thought about that a while, as I 
bucked the evening traffic, and sud- 
denly I was certain that Eric had not 
driven his car out of the gate with 
Angeline. That meant that Eric had 


not left the club grounds—at least, not ` 


in his own car. 

Lillian Bonner hadn't fired me, and 
she hadn't told me to stop working. 
But she would have to pay me for this 
day anyhow, and something was prod- 
ding me, stirring my brain with a tiny 
devil's fork, and I still remembered 
the bullet. Far on the east side of 
town I found a cross street, and I 
swung away from the zooming cars. 
In twenty minutes I was in the quiet 
of the country on the road leading to 
the Skyline Club. At a roadside tav- 
ern, I had two barbequed beef sand- 
wiches and a glass of milk, which 
effectively removed the faint fuzziness 
resulting from Lillian Bonner's mar- 
tinis. ‘There was a phone booth in 
the place, and I called the central po- 
lice station and asked for Sergeant 
McAllister, of Homicide. 'The cop on 
the desk told me he'd gone home, and 
I called there. When McAllister an- 
swered, he sounded as if he were chew- 
ing on something. 

“Mac, this is Lee Fiske. What 
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about a young woman found dead on 
the beach? A tornado victim?" 

"Had a report on it. Accidental 
death. Doc Shayne handled it. I'm 
eating my dinner." : 

“What did Shayne say?” 

“How the hell do I know? 
him.” 

"I will. Thanks, Mac." 

“To hell with you. When we gonna 
have another poker game?" 

"Never. I'm tired of watching you 
fill inside straights. To hell with you, 
too." 

He guffawed and hung up. 

I called the home number of Dr. 
Lewis D. Shayne. He was eating din- 
ner, too, but he was more cordial than 
McAllister. Doctors, I suppose, are 
more accustomed to having their meals 
interrupted. "Doc," I said, "I hear 
they found a woman this afternoon, 
dead." 

"What woman? I've had three 
corpses today, all women. One died 
drunk in an alley, one died in bed 
with the gas turned on, one they 
found along the lake." 


Ask 


"What about her? The last one?" 

“Nothing about her. The tornado 
got her, that's all. She was pretty 
well banged up. Her husband identi- 
fied her—name of, let's see—sounded 
something like that English car—” 


“Jaeger?” ; 

“That's it.” e 

“Did you do an autopsy?" 
“Autopsy? Hell, no. No bullet 


holes, no knife wounds, and she didn’t 
drown. Lee, if I did a post on every 
dead body they find in this town T'd 
need sixteen more assistants. If you 
want to see her, she's at a mortuary on 
the corner of—" . 

"No," I said, thinking that there 
was nothing I could do for Angeline 
Jaeger now, or for Eric Bonner, either. ` 
What they had done was done, and 
their troubles were over. I wondered 
when and where they would find 
Erics body. “Thanks,” I said, and 
hung up. 

I went out to my car and sat behind 
the wheel. The sun was almost down 
now, a burning disc on the far edge 
of the lake. I thought of all the 


THE CASE OF THE UNHUNCHED HUNCHBACK 


li One of the oddest trials of all time did not occur in New York 
or Chicago or Paris or some place like that, as you might think, 
but in the tiny principality of Monte Carlo. 

That's the place with the famous casino, of course, and a hunch- 
backed figure who'd become a hanger-on there was arrested. 

The charge? That he really didn't have a hump in his back! 

. You see, in the casinos of Europe hunchbacks have long been 
considered a symbol of good luck, no doubt a hold-over from the 
time when dwarfs, hunchbacks and such were kept by kings as their 
jesters, for purposes of creating merriment, 

Anyway, it was the custom of the patrons of this casino to touch 
the "hunchback's hump" before they went to the table to bring their 
play. They nearly always handed the "hunchback" a coin or two for 
this privilege and, if they were lucky enough to win, they generally 
rewarded him with a much tidier reward. ( 

Andre Peligmon, for such was the name of the "hunchback," 
prospered, never playing the tables himself but invariably profiting 
when somebody did have a good night. : 

Well, you can imagine the chagrin when, one evening, Andre 
Peligmon stumbled down a flight of stairs in the main hall, his coat 
split open and with it the revelation that the "hump" was really a 


bundle of wool! 


The irate casino management promptly had him arrested, but the 
gnarled little man stoutly declared he had practiced no deception. 
He pointed out that he never had actually told anyone he was 
hunchbacked—a statement which could not be refuted. Also he'd 
never asked for any money from anyone, they had given it to him 


voluntarily. 


Furthermore, argued Andre Peligmon, who could prove that a 
hump made out of wool wasn't as lucky as any other kind? 


The judge sighed. 


There was nothing to do but turn Andre loose. 


—Harold Helfer 














things that had happened, and I 
turned them over, one by one, in my 
mind. Presently T started the motor 
and drove to the Skyline Club. 

The same gate man was still on 
duty. "You again," he said in a tired 
voice. 

“Is my ticket still good?” 

ES i ,guess so—but the tournament's 
over.’ 

“Quite a storm we had last night,” I 
said. “Lucky it missed the city. 
Where did it hit, anyhow?” 

He waved an arm in the direction 
of the lake. “Over there, someplace, 
north of the course. It’s just wilder- 
ness all along there, with the cliff and 
the rocky shore, and all. Not good 
for anything. Can’t even get ashore 
from the lake side, and from this side 
the pines grow up the bluff so high 
you can’t see the bottom. A few years 
back the club figured on making a 
yacht basin there—it's on their prop- 
erty—but it was too expensive, with 
the fill and the dredging, and they 
gave it up, after putting in a tem- 
porary road back to the cliff. I've 
lived around here for thirty years, 
and no human ever got down into the 
valley between the cliff and the shore. 
It was sure lucky the twister hit there, 
away from everything like it is. The 
coast guard saw it from out in the lake 
—where it hit, I mean—but they didn’t 
try to get in. No reason, and too 
risky. Them tornados just make a 
clean sweep. Freakish, too. I got a 
brother out in Iowa; in tornado coun- 
try, and he told me— 

“Yes,” I said. “See you later.” I 
drove away, feeling a mixture of de- 
pression and a kind of wild excite- 
ment. 

I reached the crest of the drive and 
saw the lake, smooth and deep blue, 
and dappled with red sun glints. As 
I passed the clubhouse, I saw that 
people were eating on the long, 
screened porch. More people were 
walking from their cars to the club- 
house, gay women with bare, tanned 
shoulders and laughing men in white 
dinner jackets, all on their way to 
cocktails and dinner and witty or 
banal conversation. A casual, happy- 
on-the-surface crowd, all with the 
pleasant bond of belonging to the 
Skyline Club. A woman laughed, and 
a car horn sounded a musical note. 

It was the sundown hour at the 
Skyline Club, and I left it all behind 
me, the mad, gay whirl, and I passed 
the caddy house and the first tee and 
followed a narrow road running along 
the golf course. It was a snaky road, 
winding in and out to avoid greens 
and bunkers and sections of smooth 
fairway. At intervals were small sheds 
which housed, I guessed, the mowers 
and rollers and tractors and all the 
equipment needed to maintain a de 
luxe lay-out in perfect condition. Sev- 
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eral times the road curved close to 
the edge of a deep ravine clogged with 
greenery, and it kept climbing and 
twisting, and at last, through the trees, 
I saw the lake again. 

The road made a circle here, wind- 
ing back upon itself, through thick 
pine woods, darkening now, and a nar- 
rower road, more like an abandoned 
lane, led away from the circle and 
back through the trees toward the 
lake. There was room for only one 
car, and I drove slowly, leaving the 
golf course and civilization behind 
me, and I emerged at last in a small 
clearing. Before me the lake was a 
vast, liquid carpet, rolling gently and 
glinting red and blue as far as I could 
see in the last light of the setting 
sun. 

I stopped the car and got out. The 
high grass was matted and blown flat 
by the swirling fringe winds of the 
tornado, but I could see the faint de- 
pressions made by the tires of a car 
to the very edge of the cliff. I walked 
to the brink and peered down. For a 
moment I felt dizzy at the immense 





drop below me, and I thought that 
there should be some sort of guard 
rail here. Then I remembered that 
it was on private property, abandoned 
and unused. The dog-leg curve of 
number ten fairway was far behind 
me, back through the pines, and there 
was no sensible reason for any-of the 
Skyline Club -members to drive back 
here. But it was possible that my idea 
of a sensible reason would not agree 
with Eric Bonner’s—not if he had the 
slim and brunette Angeline Jaeger on 
his mind. 

I could picture them leaving the 
dance, giggling drunkenly at their 
audacity, and getting into Eric's red 
sedan and driving to this spot, far 
away from the clubhouse, to look at 
the moonlight on the water, gleaming 
bright as far as they could see, if they 
had bothered to look at the moon- 
233 “If they had, it had been their 
last look at moonlight, or at anything 
on this earth. I knew this, because it 
was then that I saw the buzzards 


circling above the raw trail the tor- 
nado had left below. 


I gazed down- 


I turned off the flash and froze. The dark, bulky figure of a man was standing in the doorway. 
The light gleamed dully on the gun in his hand, I remembered dismally that I didn't have one. 
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ward and, in the last light of the sun 
reflected into the shadow of the valley, 
Isaw the smashed blood-red blot, the 
toy glitter of chrome and shattered 
glass which were the remains of Eric 
Bonner’s car. 

It was impossible to get down there 
without mountaineer's equipment. A 
helicopter could make it, now that a 
path was clear of towering trees. They 
would have to use a helicopter, I 
thought dismally, to get Eric's body, 
trapped in the car. There was no 
other way, not even from the lake. 
Angeline's body must have been 
thrown out in the crashing tumbling 
descent, and had later been snatched 
up by the tornado as it roared along 
the base of the cliff. 

One of the buzzards, bolder than 
the rest, glided low-over the car. The 
others banked eagerly with slanting 
pinions. I knew they had found Eric 
Bonner. I also knew that, if it had 

. not been for the tornado, Eric and An- 
geline would have remained buried 
in a dense sea of trees and brush and 
smothering vines until the end of 
eternity. 


I TURNED away from the brink, feel- 
ing faintly sick, and I peered down at 
the grass of the clearing in the dull 
yellow light, the last light before dusk, 
and I saw what I was looking for— 
the almost invisible tracks where a 
car had circled and gone back toward 
the clubhouse. I stared:at the re- 
turning tracks a long time, and, at 
last, I drove back, too, along the dark, 
almost forgotten road through the 
pines, to the hard-packed road fring- 
ing the golf course. 

When I passed the clubhouse I 
heard music and laughter, and I saw 
the lights and the people and the rows 
of bright new cars. I thought of the 
bartender, Dave Ryan, and I hoped he 
would make enough money to finish 
medical school. On the curving de- 
scent, the old man at the gatehouse 
lifted a hand as I passed, and I drifted 
on down through the pine woods to 
the highway. 

It was almost nine o'clock, and full 
dark, when I reached Lillian Bonner's 
house. 

I drove past slowly. The cream con- 
vertible was not in the drive, but 
there were a few lights in the house, 
not many, and they glowed yellowly 
behind closed Venetian blinds. I 
parked a half block away, beneath a 
spreading maple, took a small flash- 
light from the dash compartment, and 
walked back. ‘The few houses I passed 
were far apart, all neat and well kept, 
each with its television antenna. 
Houses of brick, of stone, of wood, 
with bright awnings and ‘screened 
porches and tiled terraces. There 
were lights in most of them, and cars 
in the black-top drives. Two houses 
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from Lillian Bonner’s, a man was sit- 
ting on his front steps swiveling spray 
from a hose nozzle over his lawn. 

“Good evening,’ ' he said pleasantly. 
“Hot, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, hot,’ I mumbled. I kept 
going and I didn’t look back, but I 
sensed his mildly, curious gaze upon 
me as I reached Lillian Bonner's house 
and crossed the lawn to the front door. 
Through the screen I saw a reflected 
glow of light in a small entrance hall. 
There was no’ movement, 
sound. I watched and listened a mo- 
ment, and then moved over the grass 
to the drive. The moon was still low, 
but its faint light showed me the 
empty drive and the pale outline of 
the rear of the cream convertible, 
nosed into almost the exact center of 
the two-car garage. It was an incon- 
siderate way to park, I thought, with 
no room on either side for a second 
car.to get in. 

I moved slowly back toward the 
garage. The smooth water of the 
swimming pool reflected a scattering 
of stars. Then I remembered the 
umbrella table, and I had a sudden 
feeling that she might be there. I 
stood still a moment, knowing that I 
had carelessly exposed myself. 'Then 
I moved forward boldly, expecting to 
hear her voice. But I was lucky. She 
wasn't sitting at the table. I moved 
past it, skirted one end of the pool, 
and entered the warm darkness of the 
garage. I felt better then, and gazed 
back up at the house. It was just the 
same; no sound, no movement, and 
the kitchen was dark. 


l WAITED for maybe two minutes, 
wishing I had a cigarette, but afraid 
to light one. From down the street a 
dog barked, and I heard the shrill 
faraway screams of playing children. 
I turned then, moved to the front of 
the convertible and turned my flash- 
light on the bright enamel and gleam- 
ing chrome. The car hadn't been 
washed lately; I saw the thin coating 
of dust and a few dead bugs plastered 
to the hood, grill and bumper. The 
bumper was slightly dented, and on 
the creamy curved surface of the left 
Íront fender there were several deep 
scratches. A few bright red flecks 
were imbedded in the paint. 

Behind me a voice said sharply, 
"Hey! What're you doing in there?” 

I turned off the flash and froze. 
The dark bulky figure of a man was 
standing in the garage doorway. The 
moonlight plinted dully-on the gun 
in his hand. I remembered dismally 
that I wasn’t carrying a gun. 

I said, “Hello, Ralph.” 

He leaned forward, trying to peer 
into the darkness. When I moved 
toward him, he backed up a little. 
Then we were both standing in the 


moonlight with the pool beside us. 


and no, 


"Oh," he said. 
name? * 

ego 

"What's the idea? I was standing 
by the kitchen window, and I thought 
I saw somebody sneak into the ga- 
rage." 

I said, 
gun?" 

He gazed at the gun in his hand, as 
if he had forgotten he held it. It 
glittered silver in the moonlight, a 
small short-barreled weapon, about a 
.92, I guessed. “It’s Eric's," he said. 
"He kept it in a drawer in the 
kitchen." 

"Where's Mrs. Bonner?" 

"Dressing. We're going over to the . 
funeral home to—to see about a casket 
for Angie." He turned away, brush- 
ing a hand over his eyes. 

"I'm sorry," I said, and I looked up 
at the house. ‘There was still no 
movement there, and the lights re- 
mained dim. 


"Fiske. Is that the 


"Where did: you get the» 


Raven turned toward me. "You're 
not sorry," he said brokenly. "You— 
you didn't know Angie— What’re you 
doing here, anyhow?” 

"I was looking at Mrs. Bonner's car 
—the front end of her car.’ 

He stared at me blankly. 

."And I found Eric," I said. 
dead, too." 

His lips worked silently, as if he 
were repeating my words to himself. 
Then he said in a low voice, “The 
tornado got him, too? ‘They were to- 
gether?" . 

"Yes," I said gently. 

"Where did you find him?" 

"He's in his car, a red car, at the 
bottom of the cliff on the lake shore, 
north of the Skyline Club. The tor- 
nado went through there." 

" Are—are you sure?" 

“I couldn't get down to look, but I 
know he's there." I didn't want to 
tell him about the buzzards. 

“Then they were in Eric’s car— 
when it hit?” 

“Maybe,” I said, “but they died 
three days before, when Eric’s car 
went over the cliff, the night of the 
dance. . They never left the club 
grounds." 

"That damned drunken Eric," he 
blurted. "He got Angie in his car 
and he was too drunk too see where 
he was going, and—” 

"No," I broke in. “It wasn't an 
accident. Eric and your wife parked 
on the edge of the cliff, and somebody 
in another car came up behind them 
and pushed them over the edge. I 
saw the tire marks in the grass where 
it turned around and went back to 
the clubhouse." 


“He’s 


"Who?" he asked hoarsely. “Who 
—would do a thing like that?” 
“Tt was Mrs. Bonner's car,” I said. 


“The front bumper is dented and 








there are red particles on the fender 
—paint from Eric’s car. The police 
laboratory will be able to match it." 

He stared at me, his jaw slack. 

“Take it easy, Ralph," I said. "It's 

^a rough deal, but you may as well 
know about it now. Mrs. Bonner 
followed them when they left the 
dance. After they parked on the edge 
of the cliff, she drove up behind them 
and pushed Eric's car over the edge. 
It wouldn't be hard to do, even if 
Eric had the brake set, which I doubt. 
Then Mrs. Bonner returned to the 
clubhouse, certain that they would 
never be found, and she stayed with 
you until the dance was over. 

"She waited three days, and then 
hired me—as a cover-up, so that, on 
the record it would appear that she 
really wanted to find them. But, 
right afterward, she got scared. She 

- had murder on her conscience, and I 
might uncover something. So she 
wrote me a threatening note, trying to 
scare me off, It didn't work, and this 
morning she tried to shoot me, after 
she knew I'd been snooping around 
the Skyline Club." 


"No, no," he whispered. "Not 
Lilly. She couldn't—" 
"Why not?" I asked harshly. "She 


was jealous, maybe, and with Eric 
gone she'd get all his money." I 
paused, and then said in a gentler 
voice, "Is she really in the house, 
Ralph? Are you sure she's there?" 

He seemed not to have heard me. 
"I can't believe.it," he said slowly. 
"I didn't see any red paint on Lilly's 
car, and I put it in the garage to- 
night, too." 

_ I started to speak, and then I 
stopped, suddenly shocked at what he 
had just said. His words seemed to 
hang, one by one, in the soft night 
air between us. I gazed at him stand- 


T ing there, and suddenly I felt a strange 


happiness, an odd sense of relief. 





Ralph turned and stared at the 
house with a dumb look of misery. 
“She’s there, all right,” he muttered. 

"Let's go talk to her—before we call 
the police." 

He was silent for what seemed like 
a long time, and then I heard him 
sigh. The gun dangled in his fingers 
beside his right leg, and his heavy 
shoulders sagged. “I—I can't believe 
that Lilly—" 

“TIl bet you can't," I said cheer- 
fully, and I hit him with my fist on 
the left side of his jaw as hard as I 
could. He lurched sideways to his 
knees, the gun clattering to the tile 
beside the pool. Iscooped up the gun 
and stepped back. I felt mean and 
happy at the same time. My knuckles 
hurt from hitting him, but it was a 
nice hurt. He shook his head slowly, 
and then slanted his gaze up to 
mine. 3 
“That wasn’t fair,” he said in an 
outraged voice, and he crouched like 
a football guard on the fourth down. 
Maybe it was the moon, or the stars, 
but it seemed to me that something 
like a flame glowed in his eyes. 

I cocked the revolver, for the effect 
the clicking sound would make. It 
scared him. He was afraid of the 
gun; it showed in the way he shrank 
back on his haunches. 

“Of course it wasn't fair," I said to 
him. “Life is a rat race, and you're a 
rat, Ralph. You were willing to let 
Mrs. Bonner take the blame, but I 
know she had no part in it. If she 
had, she would never have told me 
that, at eleven o'clock, you went out 
to look for Angeline and Eric. If she 
had been mixed up in their deaths, 
she would not have wanted me to 
know that either of you had left the 
clubhouse. You followed them and 


pushed them over the cliff, with Mrs. 
Bonner's car, because you knew your 
wife-was having an affair with Eric— 








and you wanted Mrs. Bonner, any- 
how. You saw your chance, and you 
shot for the stars—for Lillian Bonner, 
and the money she would get. Didn't 
you, Ralph?" 


H: made a sound, something like 
the growl of a small animal, but the 
gun in my hand kept him crouched . 
on the tile. E 

“I really thought it was Mrs. Bon- 
ner,” I said. “But I know now that 
she told you she had hired me, and it 
was you who wrote the note, in a weak 
desperate attempt to scare me off. 
Then you followed me and tried to 
kill me on the road out near the Sky- 
line Club. You knew Mrs. Bonner 
was reluctant to tell the police, and I 
was your only threat. If I hadn't 
interfered, Eric and Angeline would 
have been gone forever, or, as it 
turned out, merely victims of the tor- 
nado, or careless driving. It didn't 
matter. Either way, they were gone." , 

He pushed himself slowly erect, 
watching me all the time, his head 
cocked a little on one side. 

"And there's one thing more," I 
said wearily. “Tell me why you 
parked Mrs. Bonner's car in the mid- 
dle of the garage, leaving no room for 
Eric's car, in case he should come 
back?" : 

"Listen," he said thickly, "you—" 

“Its a two-car garage, but you 
hogged it all, because you knew Eric 
wasn't coming back, ever. You were 
taking over here already." 

I saw the sweat on his face glisten 
in the moonlight. "You can't prove 
anything," he said in a low voice. 

“The police will, Ralph—once they 
start digging. It won't be hard to do. 
You'll crack easy." 

Suddenly he began to cry, like a 


‘baby bawling over a broken wagon. 


I felt ashamed for him, even though I 
knew he was a baby, really, trying to 
get something that he wanted, reach- 
ing for the stars. And now he was 
caught and frustrated, denied his de- 
sires, and his reaction was primitive 
and infantile. He was a child in a 
man's body, who had learned how to 
dress and talk; he had been accepted. 
as a man, but he never grew up. 

He gazed at me hopelessly, tears on 
his contorted face. "Eric had every- 
thing," he said brokenly. “He had 
Lilly, and all that money. He even 
had Angie, too. It—it wasn't right, 
and I killed them both. They can't 
do anything to me. There’s a law, 
the unwritten law, and I read up on 
it when I first found out that Angie 
was seeing Eric while I was working 
on the night shift. 'That's the reason 
he wouldn't give me a.job in the day- 
time—he wanted the nights with 
Angie. Lilly knew about it, too, and 
she was wonderful to me, like a—like 
act 
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“Mother?” I said coldly. . 

"Why should Eric have Lilly?" he 
cried. "And his money, when I don't 
have anything? It—it’s not fair—" 
He sighed forlornly, and turned away, 
his whole big body a picture of de- 
spair. ` 

I relaxed a little, and it was a mis- 
take. He whirled back toward me, 
smashed a shoulder into my chest and 
pinned my arms at my sides. I didn't 
have time to bring up the gun, and I 
dropped it when he struck me. We 
struggled backward, and he was grunt- 
ing like a bull. He had a bull’s 
strength, too, and I couldn't twist 
loose from his arms. Then the earth 
fell away and we were in the water at 
the deep end of the pool. 

We went down, locked together, 
and there was no air in my lungs. 
Water gurgled against my ears, and I 
swallowed some. Panic struck me 
then; drowning is a hard way to die. 
I hunched- my shoulders and kicked 
violently with my knees. We jack- 
knifed backward, my body straining 
with fear. Abruptly, his hold loos- 
ened. I kicked free of him, and shot 
upward. The soft night air was like 
an angel’s caress on my face. Three 
overhand strokes took me to the side 
of the pool. I scrambled out, feeling 
clawing hands at my heels. On the 
tile before me the gun glinted. I 
crawled sideways for it, like a- crab, 
felt my wet fingers close over the cool 
steel, I swung around and raised the 
gun. 

He was pulling himself out of the 
pool, his hands scrabbling along the 
edge. I smashed the flat side of the 
gun against his dripping head. The 
blow stopped all his motions instant- 
ly, and he began to slip back into the 
water. I grabbed one of his wrists, 
but he was too heavy to hold with one 
hand. I dropped the gun, got him 
beneath the arms, pulled him out and 
stretched him on the tile. I crouched 
beside him, panting and coughing, 
and still feeling the cold fear that had 
struck me in the water. 

A door slammed, a faraway sound. 
I looked up toward the house, saw a 
slender figure crossing the lawn in the 
shadowy moonlight. “Ralph,” Lillian 
Bonner called, “what are you doing? 
I've been waiting—" She saw us then, 
and stopped abruptly. 

I stood up slowly, pushed the wet 
hair back from my eyes, and went to 
her. She was wearing a dark dress, 
the V of the neck black against her 
white throat. Her hair was like silver 
in the moonlight. She gazed at me 


soberly, her eyes luminous, and then” 


tried to peer past me at the limp fig- 
ure of Ralph Jaeger. 

I touched her arm. Her skin was 
cool and soft beneath my fingers. The 
top of her sleek head was on a level 
with my chin, Slowly she turned her 
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head, and I almost winced at the 
brooding directness of her gaze. 
"Whats wrong with Ralph?" she 
asked quietly. 

"He'll be all right. Listen—Eric's 
dead, too." My fingers closed over 
her arm. 

I felt her stiffen, and I heard her 
quick intake of breath, a soft sibilant 
sound. Slowly she came against me. 
"Hold me for a minute," she whis- 
pered.. "Do you mind?" 

I didn't mind, and I held her. 

Presently she pushed away from me, 
very gently, and. I dropped my arms. 
"I-I'm all right now," she said. “I 
guess I’ve known it, since they found 
Angie. I knew they were together. 
The storm killed them both." She 
paused, and sighed. "Angie was my 
sister—my kid sister. She was always 
wild; after the folks died, I tried to 
look after her, and Ralph, too, when 
she married him. Maybe I should 
have told you. It was pride, I guess. 
After all, it’s not nice to know that 
your sister is having an affair with 
your husband. I stood it a long time, 
but when they left the dance together, 
and didn't come back, that finished 
it for me. It—it was so—so brazen. 
Sometimes Angie would taunt me 
about Eric, but I couldn’t hurt her. 
She never grew up, I guess.” 

“Like Ralph?” 

She nodded. “He was her kind— 
until Eric came along.” She took a 
step toward the pool. "Why is—" 

I touched her arm, and she stopped. 
“He pulled me into the pool," I said. 
"I had to hit him. Your brother-in- 
law is out cold." 


“You can't pick your relatives," she 
said bleakly. "He tried to make love 
to me, the stupid oaf. What hap- . 
pened?” 

I told her about Ralph, about all 
of it. 

She listened quietly, and when I 
had finished she gazed at Ralph. 
What I saw in her eyes made me 
shiver a little. “Go in the house,” I 
told her. “Call the police. PI watch 
him." 

“Do I have to see him again?" 

"No." 

"Good," she said harshly, and she 
began to sob. 

I put an arm around her waist and 
led her slowly across the lawn to the 
house. At the door she turned and 
brushed a hand over her eyes. “You 
handle it. I—I'll pay you... ." 

"You don't have to pay me." 

She touched my soggy sleeve. 
"You're soaking. Ithink Eric's clothes 


will fit you. He was a big man, too. 
What's your first name?" 
“Tee.” 


"Stay a while, Lee, afterward. We'll 
have a drink and talk. Td like to 
talk to someone. Maybe it would 
help." 

“All right," I said, thinking that I 
wanted to stay, even in a dead man's ` 
clothes. 

She turned and entered the house. 
I went back to Ralph. He was stirring 
a little, His eyes were open, staring 
blankly up at the night sky. 

"Stars" he mumbled. “The stars 
up there..." 

"Forget the stars, Ralph," I said 
gently. ° 


“Nothing serious. Try to keep him in 
bed. Pil give you something to take.” 











Which one of these gentlemen will be the first to argue with an umpire in 1954? STANKY 
The first to be thrown out of a game? For the complete details, see next page! 
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You don't have to wait till the baseball season 
starts to find out. One look in the magic crystal ball, 


and you know everything that's going to happen 






from now till World Series time. 


B By ROY MORIARTY 


In just a few weeks now, the cry of “Play ball!" 
will echo through the countryside, and once 
more baseball fans every where—real baseball fans 
—will be reading every line of the box scores and 
every item of even the minutest interest from the 
locker-rooms of the nation. i 

Who will pitch the year's first no-hitter? Who 
will be the`first to bat into a triple-play? Who 
will have the honor of tearing the first ligament, 
being hospitalized for the rest of the season, or 
being shipped back to Little Rock for further 
seasoning? 

These are the big questions to the baseball fan, 
and, even now, the afficionados sit poised before 
their sports extras waiting for opening day in 
another pennant season. But, you might ask, 
why should you wait? Why should you have to 
buy every newspaper every day and listen to 
every baseball broadcast, to be sure you haven't 
missed anything? 

‘Why can’t you, instead, find all the baseball 
news you want, gathered into one newspaper or 
magazine? More important, why should you 
have to wait until the end of the season to get 


Why can't you have it now? 

The editors of Bluebook think you can, and 
they therefore have asked me to compile a digest . 
of the 1954 baseball news just as it will happen 
between now and World Series time. This 
compilation follows. It may be slightly inaccu- 
rate here and there, but, for the most part, it 
will be found to be a true calendar of the com- 
ing season’s events. 
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your roundup of the year’s top baseball news? . . 





- here it is. 


After all, how can I go far wrong? 
All I had to do was copy down the 
news exactly the way it's happened in 
baseball every year since Abner Dou- 
bleday laid out his first diamond, So 
You can read it now, and 
then forget baseball for the rest of the 


year. : 

April 15th: The managers of all 
sixteen major-league teams announce 
that they are more than pleased with 


_ the results of spring training, that they 


are especially excited over the fine 
showing of a couple of their young 
rookies, and that the latter, combined 
with the nucleus of fine veterans to 


` round out their teams, augurs an ex- 


` 


cellent chance for a pennant for their 
faithful fans. 

April 16th: Leo Durocher an- 
nounced that he is especially pleased 
with the showing of his young rookie 
first baseman, Roger Diffendorfer. 
“He reminds me of Lou Gehrig, when 
Lou first came up,” Leo exulted. 

April 17th: Walter Alston an- 
nounced that he is excited especially 
over the work of the Dodgers’ rookie 
first baseman, Gene Vestbutton, "I'm 
high on this kid,” Walt said. “He 
reminds me of Bill Terry, when Bill 
first came up.” 

April 18th: Casey Stengel today 
lauded the fine work around the ini- 
tial sack of his rookie first baseman, 
Tom Denture. According to “Ole 
Case,” young Denture “reminds me of 
George Sisler, when he first came up.” 

April 19th: Whitey Lockman, who 
hagn’t played much first base for the 
Giants this year, having been super- 
seded by the sensational young rookie, 
Roger Diffendorfer, broke into the 
line-up today. He hit a double. 

April 20th: Inserted as a pinch- 
hitter in the last of the 9th today, 
with the Dodgers trailing 3 to 1, Gil 
Hodges, whose first-base job had been 
taken away from him in spring train- 
ing by young Gene Vestbutton, hit a 
triple with three on. 

April 21st; After he'd made two 
errors in the first five innings, Tom 
Denture, whom Casey Stengel had 
been comparing with George Sisler, 
George Kelly, Lou Gehrig and Dolph 
Camilli, was taken out of the line-up 
in favor of Joe Collins. 

April 24th: Fresh from a shut-out 
oyer the Cards, Robin Roberts, of the 
Phillies, today predicted he'd win 25 


- games this year. 


April 26th: Carl Erskine, the Dodg- 
ers’ only 20-game hurler last year, to- 
day blanked the Redlegs and imme- 


. diately predicted he'd win at least 20 
` more games for the Bums this year. 


cs 


April 28th: With his second victory 
of the season under his belt, Bob 
Lemon, of the Indians, today said he 


felt sure he'd win another 23 games. 


for Cleveland this season. 
May Ist: After the usual pre-season 
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juggling, Leo Durocher today an- 
nounced that he was "set" with his cur- 
rent line-up for the remainder of the 
season. 

May 2nd: The Giants today an- 
nounced the release to Minneapolis, 
on 24-hour recall, of their sensational 
young rookie first baseman, Roger 
Diffendorfer. 

May 4th: The Yankees today op- 
tioned Tom Denture to Kansas City. 
"He'll be back," Casey Stengel said. 
“By being in Kansas City, he'll have a 
chance to play every day." 

May 7th: Gil Hodges was back in 
the line-up permanently at first base 
for the Dodgers today, and was batting 
at a snappy .405 clip. Whatever be- 
came of Gene Vestbutton?  . 

May 12th: After juggling his line-up 
for the fifteenth time this season, Leo 
Durocher today announced that he 
was definitely "set" now for the rest of 
the season. 

May 17th; After a sensational start 
in which they won seven of their first 
eight games, the Baltimore Orioles— 
formerly the St. Louis Browns—today 
dropped their third in a row to the 
New York Yankees. The score was 
15 to 1. 

May 24th: The Baltimore Orioles 
today announced the signing of vet- 
eran pitcher Bobo Newsom, who re- 
tired last fall after having played for 
virtually every other team in baseball 
in his long career on the mound. 
“He'll help us a lot," said Manager 
Jimmy Dykes. 

May 27th: Alvin Dark was at first 
base today for the Giants, with Whitey 
Lockman playing left field. "Al's a 
natural first baseman," Manager Du- 
rocher said, “and this will give us 
more power from the right." He also 
announced that his line-up was. set 
for this year. 

June 2nd: 'The Tigers today started 
Bobo Newsom on the hill in the first 
game of a doubleheader. They'd 
signed the ancient Bobo as a free agent 
yesterday after the veteran had been 
released by the Baltimore Orioles. 

June 5th: The Dodgers today an- 
nounced the outright sale of Gene 
Vestbutton, a first baseman, to To- 
ronto, of the International League, in 
exchange for cash and a player to be 
named later. Vestbutton had a trial 
at first for the Bums, but never showed 
enough to impress Manager Alston. 

June 10th: After shifting Alvin Dark 
to left-field, Manager Durocher, of the 
New York Giants, announced that his 
line-up was set for this season. 

June 18th: The Cincinnati Redlegs 
today acquired veteran pitcher Bobo 
Newsom via the waiver route. 

June 23rd: There were rumors in 
Cincinnati today that the Redlegs 
were considering a new manager to 
replace Birdie Tebbetts. The Reds 
have lost their last five games. 









June 28th: Eddie Stanky, of the 
Cardinals, today was fined $200 and 
suspended for five days for his run-in 
with Umpire Lou Jorda. i 

June 29th: Leo Durocher was fined 


` $100 and given a stiff warning by Com- 


missioner Frick today, after his run-in 
with Umpire Al Barlick. Questioned 
about the fracas by reporters, Du- 
rocher said, “My line-up is set for the 
season.” 

July 3rd: Bobo Newsom was signed 
today by the Milwaukee Braves as a 
relief pitcher. 

July 7th: In answer to many rumors, 
Owner Horace Stoneham, of the 
Giants, today said .there was no 
thought whatsoever of replacing Leo 
Durocher as manager of the stumbling 
Giants. "After all," Stoneham „said, 
“he still has another year to go on his 
contract.” For his part, Durocher 
announced that he at last had become 
set on his line-up for this season. 

July 10th: Carl Furillo, of the 
Dodgers, who led the league in hit- 
ting last year, today reported early 
for extra batting practice. The vet- 
eran outfielder has been hitting this 
season at a measly .210. 

July 14th: The Cincinnati Redlegs 
denied today the rumor that they were 
considering replacing Manager Birdie 
Tebbetts with the veteran pitcher, 
Bobo Newsom. “Birdie has done a 
wonderful job with the team,” Busi- 
ness Manager Gabe Paul said. “We 
have every confidence in his ability 
to give Cincinnati fans a well-deserved 
pennant.” 

July 17th: With the shift of Alvin 
Dark to third base today, Manager 
Durocher, of the New York Giants, 
told reporters he felt he had hit on a 
winning combination for the Polo 
Grounders. “My line-up is set," he 
vociferated. 

July 21st: The Philadelphia Ath- 
letics today signed veteran relief 
pitcher Bobo Newsom, 

July 28th: Casey Stengel, Yankees 
manager, admitted today he was wor- 
ried about Mickey Mantle's ailing 
knee. This is the knee the slugging 
centerfielder hurt three years ago, and 
it worries Manager Stengel every year. 
Last year he admitted being worried 
a day earlier than this year. 

August 2nd: Owner Clark Griffith, 
of the Washington Senators, today 
announced that he would add 14 more 
night games to the Senators' schedule. 
Since the Senators now play all their 
77 home games at night, it was pre- 
sumed the 14 extra night games will 
be exhibition games. m 

August 5th: With an eight-game 
lead, Casey Stengel, of the New York 
Yankees, scoffed angrily at reporters 
who asked him his World Series plans. 
“So we've won five in a row," Case 
said. “You still aren't sure until the 
last out is made." He denied the re- 
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port he was considering signing Bobo 
Newsom as a bullpen pitcher. 

August 7th: Stan Musial, of the St. 
Louis Cards, the perennial batting 
champion of the National League, said 
today he was worried about his hit- 
ting. He was down to .337. 

August 13th: All of Milwaukee to- 
day was hailing Eddie Mathews, the 
Braves sensational third baseman, who 
was one home run ahead of Babe 
Ruth's record for 1927, the year the 
Babe hit the all-time high of 60. 

August 16th: Alvin Dark was in 
right field today when the Giants took 
the field to play the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
“It’s his natural position," Manager 
Durocher said, "enabling us to get set 
on a definite line-up." 

August 21st: With two of his pitch- 
ers sidelined with ailing arms, Man- 
ager Phil Cavaretta, of the Chicago 
Cubs, today signed veteran pitcher 
Bobo Newsom to a Cub contract. 
"He'll help us a lot," Cavaretta told 
reporters. 

August 24th: Leading by ten runs 
in the seventh inning, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, who lead the National 
League by eight games, lost the sec- 
ond half of a double-header to the 
last-place Pittsburgh Pirates by a score 
of 12 to 10. A parade of six "pitchers" 
saw action for the Brooks. 

August 26th: Playing his first game 
behind the bat as a catcher, Alvin 
Dark today led the New York Giants 
to their first victory in twelve starts. 
Dark collected a single, double and 
two triples to pace the Giant attack. 
"We're set now," Leo Durocher an- 
nounced after the game. 

August 29th: Paying him a bonus 
of $250,000, plus a new car and a 
summer home for his family, the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates today signed a sensa- 
tional new rookie pitcher, Clyde 
Muscles, who celebrated his 12th birth- 
day yesterday. Muscles will be the 
second youngest player on the Pirate 
squad, being two years older than their 
first baseman, John “Junior” Farheish. 

September 2nd: Bobo Newsom, vet- 
eran pitcher, today was signed by the 
Boston Red Sox. “He'll help us a 
lot," said Manager Lou Boudreau. 

September 4th: After going hitless 
his last 22 times at bat, Eddie Mathews 
. today exploded for two home runs 

against the Brooklyn Dodgers, and the 

Milwaukee fans immediately hailed 

the brilliant young third baseman as 

another Ruth, and were sure he'd 
break the Babe's home-run record of 

60 in a season. 

September 6th: Alvin Dark to- 
day returned to the New York Giants 
after quitting the team in St. Louis 
because, he is alleged to have com- 
plained, Manager Durocher "tried to 
make a center-fielder out of me.” For 
his part, Manager Durocher denied 

urging Dark to play anywhere except 
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“his normal position at short.” “After 
all,” Durocher said, “it will benefit 
the team when we can get our line-up 
set for the season.” 

September 9th: The Red Sox today 
sold Bobo Newsom to the Cardinals. 

September 10th: Manager Walter 
Alston today charged the rival pitch- 
ers in the National League with 
“throwing at my players.” If it con- 
tinues Alston said, he will instruct his 
own hurlers to “stick it in their ears.” 

September 12th: Outfielder Carl 
Furillo, of the Brooklyn Dodgers, to- 
day took after Philadelphia Phillies 
pitcher Bobo Newsom with a bat after, 
he charged, Newsom had thrown at 
the Brooklyn star’s head. The Phillies 
acquired Newsom yesterday from the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

September 13th: The Pittsburgh 
Pirates today were mathematically 
eliminated from any chance of win- 
ning this year’s pennant. 

September 15th: Manager Casey 
Stengel, in order to “get some insur- 
ance in his team’s drive to their sixth 
straight American League pennant 
and World’s Championship, today 
signed to Yankee contracts. Wally 
Westlake, Jackie Robinson, Peanuts 
Lowery, Hank Greenberg, Bob_Feller, 
Marty Marion, Rex Barney and Bobo 
Newsom. “They'll help us a lot,” 
Stengel told the writers. 

September 18th: Alvin Dark today 
pitched the first six innings in the 
Giant-Braves game and gave up eight 
hits. "He's a natural pitcher," Man- 
ager Durocher explained at Toots 
Shor's, where he watched the game on 
television. 

September 20th: The Brooklyn 
Dodgers today clinched the National 
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Bobo Newsom. A lot of teams expect great 
things from him this year, all 16 of them. 








League pennant for the third year in 
a row, and now will meet the World's 
Champion Yankees for the marbles in 
the World's Series. "We'll run them 
out of the park this time," Brooklyn 
Manager Walter Alston said. 

September 22nd: In an experiment 
to give all his players a chance as man- — 
agers, Leo Durocher today assigned 
Alvin Dark to the field generalship 
post in the final game of the season 
between the Polo Grounders and the 
Phillies. ""Their line-up is all set 
now,” said a Phillies fan. 

September 24th: A New York col- 
umnist today criticized Manager Leo 
Durocher, of the, New York Giants, 
for his failure to pick up Bobo New- 
som during the late stages of the pen- 
nant drive. "He'd have helped the 
Giants a lot," the writer said, "and 
would have taken the strain off utility 
man Alvin Dark." Asked for com- 
ment, Durocher fumed "there was no 


' chance of our using Newsom. After 


all, our line-up was set early in the 
season." 

September 28th: The Cincinnati 
Redlegs today fired Birdie Tebbetts, 
their manager. Rumors were current 


- that the Cincinnati management was 


trying to land Alvin Dark from the 
Giants to take over the reins. 

October Ist: The World Series 
opened in Brooklyn today, with the 
Yankees, who have no pitchers and no 
hitters who batted higher than .260, 
heavily favored to win their sixth 
straight championship. The Dodgers, 
on the other hand, with four pitchers 
with more than twenty victories, 
strengthened their staff by the acquisi- 
tion of Bobo Newsom. "He'll help us 
a lot," Manager Alston said. 

October 6th: The Yankees have 
done it again! With Allie Reynolds 
pitching two innings of shut-out ball 
in relief, the American League cham- 
pions downed the Dodgers, 4 games 
to 2. The losing hurler was Bobo 
Newsom. 

October 15th: Interviewed by a re- 
porter who found him sitting on his 
front porch here today, Alvin Dark, 
of the New York Giants, said, “It’s my 
natural position." 

October 20th: After 25 years in or- 
ganized baseball, Bobo Newsom, vet- 
eran pitcher, today received his un- 
conditional release from the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. “TIl be back next year," 
Bobo said. "After all, there are a lot 
of teams around today whom Old. 
Bobo could help a lot." 

November Ist: Baseball's major 
leagues met today in executive session 
to plan their campaigns for next year. 
During the course of the meetings, it 
was announced that the Washington 
Senators had signed Bobo Newsom to 
a contract. 

December 1st: Bobo Newsom today 
applied for Social Security. . 
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Non Cu 


When the rodeo gets in your blood, it doesn't matter if 


you're good, bad or indifferent. You'll try until you die. 





Illustration by CHARLES GEER 
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By FRANK O'ROURKE. 


he wind that night lay bone cold 

over the mountains, feathering 
the aspens at timberline and whistling 
down the canyons onto the pifion and 
juniper slopes before spending its 
blunted fury on the sage and chamiso 
flats bordering the river gorge. Red 
Adkins came off the high pass trail at 
midnight and rode downward through 
the streaky gray dawn. He entered 
Cañon at eight o'clock and went di- 
rectly to the contest grounds. 

The Brahman steers were polishing 
their horns against the barked corral 
posts, the bucking string ate and 
snorted in the feed pens behind the 
chutes; and sleeping in the hay piles 
was a full complement of contestants. 
Counting the tousled heads on the 
Association saddles, Red Adkins recog- 
nized every topnotch bronc rider, 
roper, and bulldogger in the busi- 
ness. Red Adkins had thirty dollars 
for beans and entry fees, a sum that 
dwindled into failure when he saw 
this crowd. But he couldn’t cry over 
spilt milk—might as well hang and 
rattle, hoping for the best. 

He had ridden two days and a night 
to make this contest, crossed the 
mountains in hope of easy competi- 
tion. Now he had a little time to rest, 
go through the motions, and head 
back home broke and unhappy. Red 
Adkins turned his sorrel into the 
saddle-horse pen and followed the 
drifting coffee smell to the red-and- 
white lunch wagon set up beside the 
office. Old Price was ready with ham- 
burgers, dill pickles, and coffee; and 

unding the front drop counter until 
it came down on rusty chains, he 
grinned up at Old Price who just 
growled: 

“You again. What you doin’ here 
amongst the men?” 

“Ham and eggs,” Red Adkins said. 
“Pass the coffee, Price.” 


He drank three cups of boiling” 


coffee before old Price served his plate. 
Adding a loaf of bread and butter, old 
Price said maliciously: 

“Heard you was still at Cimarron. 
Get fired?” 

Old Price knew all about Red Ad- 
kins. When spring came, Red had to 
take off, hunt down the nearest con- 
tests, blow his winter pay on entry 
fees and living expenses. Then, broke 
again and rarely in the money, Red 
Adkins took another job for fall and 
winter. He was thirty this spring 
and he’d followed the contests fifteen 
years, and never won better than sec- 
ond money. They called him old 
hard-luck and liked him fine, but it 
seemed as if he never improved. So, 
understanding old Price’s words, Red 
Adkins said, "Took a week off,” and 
bent over his plate. Finished, he went 
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around the "tomaine" wagon to the 
office and faced the contest owner, Les 
Putnam, and waited for the big man’s 
harangue. 

Les Putnam had a round, pink face 
that mostly smiled, but now broke 
into anger wrinkles when confronted 
by one of his yearly crosses. 

“You,” Putnam said. “Back again, 
Red?” 

“Want to sign up,” Red Adkins 
said. 

“For what?” 

“Everything.” 

Les Putnam said dourly, “A fool 
and his money.” 

Accepting the entry fees for bronc 
riding, roping, and bulldogging, Put- 
nam worked up his usual head of 
steam and finally cut loose with the 
spring sermon. 

“Frosty’s here,” Putnam said mean- 
ingfully. “Thoms, McGonigal, Rance, 
Evans, old Slim, Doughbelly, all of 
“em.” 

Putnam named the top men who 
took down Ist and 2nd money nearly 
every time around the circuit. Put- 
nam rolled off those names while Red 
Adkins retreated into blank-faced in- 
difference. 

“All of 'em," Les Putnam said. 
"Frosty took 1st in bronc riding last 
week at Gallup. McGonigal had a 
sixteen second average in roping. 
Doughbelly threw his steer in seven- 
teen. And I'm looking at a top hand 
who ought to stick to his job, and if 
he ever stuck could make foreman in 
five years and own his own spread in 
ten. A red-headed, fat-headed, thick- 
headed stringbean who don't have the 
original sense his Momma gave him. 
Red, when you goin' to quit?" 

"Got the same old nags this year?" 
Red Adkins asked gently. 

Nothing angered Putnam like call- 
ing his fine bucking string a bunch 
of nags. They were the toughest re- 
muda in the business; and his steers 


` were the wiriest, meanest Brahmans 


ever yanked from the brush. Putnam 
swelled like a frog, puffing his pink 
cheeks, and then grinned. 

"Same old nags," he said softly. 
"Same nags you never rode yet, and 
never will." 

"Sure," Red Adkins said. 
Les" 

He walked back to the chutes and 
climbed onto a top board seat and 
stared across the arena at the grand- 
stand. ‘Two thousand seats, every one 
certain filled for the afternoon. In 
this little town on the old river, in 
the country that really knew and loved 
the game; they’d come on horses, in 
buggies, a few in the new-fangled tour- 
ing cars, out of the mesa land, the 
canyons, the long valleys, stirring up 
the thin brown dust across the sage 
and chamiso flats into Cañon. They 
were his people and this contest, in 


“See you, 


that way, meant more to the contest- 
ants than all the big eastern money 
shows. For these people understood 
and gave their approval only to the 
finest efforts. They knew the best 
and they expected nothing less. 

Red Adkins watched life spread 
across the grounds, heard the familiar 
sounds, felt the slow, warm touch of 
winds from the flats and the river 
gorge. Old Price was busy as a one- 
armed paperhanger, cooking break- 
fast for Putnam and all the boys. A 
few automobiles drove in from town, 
the kids appeared magically on the 
chute fence-and around the feed pens. 
And the contestants woke, brushed 
hay from their sunburned noses, and 
made their brief toilets at the water 
tank. 

He was a piece of this life, but never 
a complete part of the whole. And 
yet, they all started the same way, 
growing up with a horse and rope, in 
the same country on the same equal 
footing. They caught the fever and 
nothing could keep them from the 
broncs and the ropes and the steers; 
but, as Les Putnam said, many were 
called and few chosen. For one man 
making good you saw a dozen hang- 
ing to this life by a thin hair, making 
the circuit and earning a living, but 
no more. Red Adkins had been 
tempted many times, but he knew 
too well if he ever got hurt or went 
broke on that circuit, he’d never live 
it down inside him. 

He'd never tried it, and now he was 
too old and Les Putnam’s advice was 
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true. He ought to quit, but he always 
came back one more time . . . rode 
and roped and bulldogged. And 


went back in the brush flat-broke. 
But the dream never broke. Some 
day he'd make those rides, rope that 
near-record time, throw that steer fast, 
take down Ist money. Some day he'd 
know how it really felt, after Watching 
the others so many years. 


Now he sat on the fence, smell- 
ing the dust that was different, lis- 
tening to the talk, just hanging around 
on the edge. The boys were moving 
out for the parade ‘but Red Adkins 
never rode with them, decked out in 
a bright shirt and bandana, with the 
town mayor leading on his palomino 
and the town band playing Souza 
marches in the plaza stand. Contest 
owners demanded that all contestants 
ride in the parade; but Red Adkins 
didn’t have a red shirt and green 
bandana, and nobody expected his 
kind to waste good money. No, it was 
all right for him to straddle the chute 
fence. Nobody blamed him, and he 
could always pay his entry fees and 
ride. 

Behind the chutes, the clown was 
checking the carpetbag that held the 
trained rooster which he released at 
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= the proper moment of his backward 
ride on a bronc, so he could chase 
the rooster around the arena, shoot- 
ing blanks from a big old .45. Red 
Adkins watched the clown and heard 
the broncs shuffle against the hide- 
smoothed planks in the feed pens. No- 
body left but the clown and old Price 
and himself. 

Red Adkins took himself down and 
over to the hay piles and stretched 
out in the rising sünheat for his first 
sleep in thirty-six hours. Far off 
downtown he heard the faint Oompah 
..+ Oompah! of the tuba as the band 
started the parade; then he slept, hat 
over his sun-roughed face, hands 

- thrust into his belt, with worn boot 
toes pointed toward the sky. Think- 
ing of his job over the mountain, 
breaking wild stock, one of the best 
at that trade because he knew horses 
so well; thinking how when he got 
in the chute and headed out for the 
ride, he wasn't the same man. Like 
so many, other ropers who rarely 
missed a catch at home but tightened 

. up before a crowd. 

Red Adkins slept until someone 
passed and called, "Light a shuck, 
Red," and then he woke to the busi- 
ness at hand. 


Ta town band was in the grand- 
stand, the buggies and horses and 
touring cars were lined.up dusty and 
thick. It was one o'clock and time to 
begin. Les Putnam waited behind 
the chutes, hat in hand, and the boys 
were gathering round to draw their 
broncs. This was a one-day contest 
and that meant the customary Associa- 
tion rules were off. You rode one 
bronc and, in the judges' decision, 
you either went down or qualified for 
the finals; and you had to be good 
in this crowd, at this home-folks show. 
You had better come out with the 
spurs neck-high and the reins six 
inches off the withers, and you'd 
better ride high and wide and wild 
until the whistle or say so-long to the 
money. 

Red Adkins stood on the circle's 
edge while others drew and read, and 
then cursed or grinned. Les Putnam 
called, "All right, Red," and they 
opened a hole for him to come through 
and draw. He grabbed a slip and 
read the bronc's name—Wildfire—and 
grinned at Frosty and McGonigal. 

“Old Wildfire,” Frosty said. “Give 
him a good talking to, Red.” 

“Sure will,” Red Adkins said. 

He walked with them around the 
chutes, ready to help out if needed, 
balling up the slip and dropping it in 
the dust. He'd drawn one of Put- 
nam’s good broncs, a big fifteen hun- 
dred pound roan that never failed to 
- give satisfaction. A man could make 
the top ride on such a horse, but the 
‘man had to be good himself. Red 
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Adkins had ridden Wildfire two years 
ago; rode at him, as the boys put it, 
because the balloon ascension com- 
menced that day on the third jump. 

He stood beside the chutes and 
heard the fat announcer open the 
contest, naming the, contestants and 
their past triumphs, calling the first 
rider and horse of the afternoon. 

Dynamite was in chute One, get- 
ting thé saddle and the flank rigging, 
the old tickler, the handlers tighten- 
ing down the cinches and laying out 
the braided bucking rein. No more 
quirting or hat fanning these days, 
everybody riding the standard Associa- 
tion saddle. Putnam reached through 
the chute timbers and chalked his 
white lines on Dynamite's withers, 
marking exactly how far ahead they 
could set that saddle. ‘Then Frosty 
climbed the chute and dropped down 
on Dynamite and said calmly, “Turn 
him to me," just before they sprung 
the gate and Dynamite hit the road. 

Red Adkins clung to the fence and 
watched Frosty, for this was his life, 
these moments in which he, and all 
othérs like him, identified themselves 
with the man on the horse, feeling 
every buck and. crashing jar as the 
horse fought the man. : 

Frosty made a fine ride and every- 
body knew it was a finals ride before 
Dynamite took four jumps.  Frosty 
was one of the best, an eight-year vet- 
eran of the big circuit, a rider who 
showed the real polish when he came 
out on a bronc. Frosty had those fine 
points, those earmarks of the finished 
rider, all the little extras Red Adkins 
had never acquired. The tiny differ- 
ences between the money and the 
broke ride home. 

Then the afternoon was racing 
along, and it was wild riding that 
day, for these were the home-folks who 
cut their teeth on the same materials. 
Fourteen men went through the 
chutes, seven didn't finish, four quali- 
fied for the finals; then the announcer 
was consulting his list and calling Red 
Adkins on Wildfire, adding that Red 
was an old friend known to all. When 
he climbed the chute and looked 
down on Wildfire, Red Adkins heard 
the warm round of applause. 

- "You got a good horse," McGonigal 
said, "Pop him good, Red." 


Rev ApKINS studied Wildfire’s 
kinky back and slipped into the 
saddle, squeezing his legs against 
Wildfire's sides to clear the chute 
timbers. For a brief moment he re- 
membered the past years, the count- 
less times he'd set a saddle and broke 
through that chute door and kissed 
the dust. Red Adkins said, “Turn 
him to me," and the gate banged 
open and he went out with his spurs 
on Wildfire's neck, knowing it must 
be a wild ride if he wanted the finals, 


knowing that he had to make. it his 
best. 

They were yelling encouragement 
and, suddenly, it was like squeezing 
everything he knew into one hard 
lump; or else it was just that Wildfire 
gave him a hard-hitting, crooked, 
popping ride and for once Be did. 
everything and even looked sup from. 
the head before he heard the whistle 
and the pick-up man ranged alongside, 
for the bucking ride and snubbed 
Wildfire’s head up. Red Adkins slid 
off and walked unsteadily toward the 
chutes, heard the applause, and saw 
Putnam grinning as the judges sent 
down their decision. 

“Man,” Putnam said. 
been doin’ all winter?” 

“Nothing,” Red Adkins said. 

“You qualified for the finals,” Put- 
nam said. “Good work, Red, and 
good luck.” - 

Frosty gave him aghand over the 
fence and passed the makings. Red 
Adkins leaned against the boards, felt 
his head clear, his neck settle back on 
his body as the ride effects eased away. 
Frosty said, “I never saw a better ride.” 

“Thank Wildfire,” Red Adkins said 
modestly. 

“Sure,” Frosty grinned. 
take it easy now, Red.” 


“What you 


“Better 


Rep: Avis smoked and watched 
the potato race, the Roman race, and 
then it was roping time and he went 
for the sorrel and worked the kinks 
from his ropes and tested his piggin’ 
string. Putnam was beside the steer 
chute, the handlers were testing the 
chute and barrier springs, and Mc- 
Gonigal was first man up as the Brah- 
man squared off behind the chute door. 
The top roper in the country, come 
home to make his catch for the folks 
who really knew. 

McGonigal said quietly, “All right, 
boys,” and the Brahman busted out, 
the barrier rope snapped back, and 
McGonigal was after him on his won- 
derful roping horse, throwing that 
perfect loop that bounced off the 
steer’s neck and settled over, coming 
off the horse and going down the 
line and making the throw and tie in 
nearrecord time, fifteen and two- 
tenths seconds, the kind of time that 
cut the heart from other men. 

What could he do against a man 
like McGonigal, a horse that good? 
A man and horse who worked to- 
gether twelve months a year, until 
man and horse became one mind. 
What could he do on his sorrel, a fine 
horse and old friend of eight years, 
but a working horse that did not un- 
derstand the urgent race against time, 
only the every-day work with a hun-: 
dred cows. 

Red Adkins watched the steers go 
out and down, heard the announced 
times, and then he was behind the 
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barrier and his steer—a big blue—was 
cutting the dust. He broke good and 
made his catch, and then as always, 
racing down the line for his throw, 
- he lacked the brute strength that saved 
those precious seconds. Into the 
acrid dust, making the throw, knitting 
fast and clean, and breaking away; 
he made good time—twenty seconds— 
but against today's competition that 
good time was worthless. 


McGonigal went out again and 


made a flat seventeen seconds, the 
others followed, Red Adkins roped 
again; and finished with an average 
of twenty and five-tenths seconds, 
good for fifth place. Close, he thought 
wryly, but no cigar. He tasted salt 
in his mouth and walked back to the 
tank for a drink before the bulldog- 
ging started, Bending over, he tasted 
salt and a little blood from a cut in- 
side his lips, and felt the weariness 
creep up his legs into his arms and 
chest and head. When he returned 
to the chutes, Les Putnam said, 

"You okay, Red?" 

"Fine," Red Adkins said. 

"You don't look it," Putnam said 
bluntly. “Why don't you skip the 
bulldogging, Red. Get your money 
back?" 

"What for?” Red Adkins said. “I 
come to play." 

Les Putnam shrugged and turned 
away as the announcer shouted his 
name, for he was first up, no chance to 
rest the sorrel. Not that it mattered 
too much, he'd either make good time 
on his first steer or get licked for sure. 
He broke fast and, for a moment as 
he rode down and leaned, felt like 
pulling a hoolihan, throwing the 
steer on the run, a practice outlawed 
by the Association. Now they had to 
stop the steer before they threw him, 
and Red Adkins lacked that extra 
strength. He made a good stop and 
fair time, and then sat on the fence 
while Evans and Doughbelly set near- 
record times he could never beat. Red 
Adkins got off the fence and stopped 
beside Putnam. 

“Scratch me the rest of the way," 
he said. 

“Good,” Putnam said. “Take a rest, 
save it for the bronc,” 

Red Adkins went to the water tank 
and. washed his dusty head, let the 
water roll down his chest and back 
under.his dirtstreaked calico shirt. 
Steers were going out, Evans and 
Doughbelly were staying ‘on top, 
Doughbelly taking Ist money by two 
seconds; and then it was time for the 
bronc finals, Red Adkins knew how 
the folks were settling back, slow and 
happy, anticipating the big event that 
closed the day; and thinking of those 
“Finals” broncs, Red Adkins felt the 
tremor in his legs. 

Putnam saved the five toughest for 
the fmals. Midnight and Tornado, 
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and old Tombstone, and two others. 
Broncs that jarred a man loose from 
his body and, many-times, bucked a 
man unconscious before he even had 
time to fall or be rescued by the pick- 
up men, Red Adkins had never stuck 
one of those old campaigners until 
today when he rode Wildfire, and 
Wildfire was just a cut below that top 
class. 

He was in the finals with Frosty, 
Rance, and two others almost as good. 
He heard the announcer start the 
spiel, heard the angry grunts as Mid- 
night went into chute One. Les Put- 
nam turned from the chute and said, 
“I drew for you, Red," and handed 
him the slip. 

“Who?” Red Adkins said. 

“Tombstone.” : 

Frosty was perched on the top chute 
board, waiting for his name to be 
called. Red Adkins rubbed his face 
as sunheat set up a tiny dancing in 
his eyes. Thirty years old, he thought 
angrily, too damned young to act 
like a woman about to faint just be- 
cause he drew the toughest horse in 
the Putnam string. Red Adkins 
walked steadily to the chutes and 
climbed up to watch Frosty make the 
first ride of the finals. The sun was 
dropping low above the grandstand, 
dust lay brown and filmy over the 
racetrack and the arena. Old Price 
had closed up the lunchwagon and sat, 
like a black crow with a white aproned 
breast, atop the side fence. This was 
the last time around, this was really 
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what they came for, a few seconds that 
could never be matched by anything 
else on earth. 4 : 

"Frosty Daniels" the announcer 
was shouting through his megaphone. 

“Coming out of Chute One on Mid- 
night!” — ' ^ 

“Turn him to me,",Frosty said. 

. The gate creaked and banged, and 
Midnight blew up all over, coming 
out and going high as Frosty raked 
spurs at the neck and brought them 
all the way back, then forward again, 
riding wild and not even looking at 
Midnight’s head, giving the home 
folks a taste of the very best, the wild- 
est ride of the day so far. Red Adkins 
saw the ease and polish of the big man 
in that saddle, heard the whistle shrill 
through the sound and dust, saw 
Frosty jump clear as the pickup man . 
closed in, hit the ground and come 
walking steady as could be. The 
crowd nearly lifted off the grandstand 
roof, for Frosty had laid out a near- 
perfect ride that had to-be matched. 

Red Adkins clung to the fence and 
watched the others set down, tighten 
their legs, unbuckle their belts, and 
nod to the gatemen; watched Rance 
and the others do their level best on 
the big, tough horses and fail to 
match Frosty's ride. Rance was the 
nearest, and the fourth man parted 


‘company from Tornado on the third 


jump. And then it was the an- 
nouncer speaking: 
"Red Adkins, out of chute Two, on 


Tombstone, last ride of the day!” 
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“Qh, I like your driving dear. 
it seem like a thrill to get home alive!” 


You make 











And it was like a hundred times in 
the past. Frosty was sitting tight on 
Ist money, Rance was 2nd, another 
man was hanging strong on 3rd, and 
where was Red Adkins as the grand- 
stand sat back and faced him expect- 
antly through the rising dust and the 
heat devils? Coming out on Tomb- 
stone, with as much chance as a 
snowball in hell. 

“All right, Red," Putnam called. 
"Let's go." 


Rev Avxins climbed the chute 
and looked down on Tombstone, and 
eased into the saddle. Frosty was hang- 
ing over the chute, talking to him, 
words that didn't come through. Red 
Adkins took the bucking rein and 
squeezed his legs hard and heard 
Frosty saying, “Watch that jumpback, 
Red, and that side-winding."  Frosty 
knew old Tombstone from twenty 
rides over the past years, Red Adkins 
had never been up on this champion 
horse, and Frosty was giving him the 
best advice a man could pass along. 

Red Adkins tried to shake the sun- 
glare from his eyes, and felt the saddle 
stickly-hot between his legs, and then 
it was time and he said thinly, “Turn 
him to me!” and knew, as the gate 
banked open and Tombstone surged 
beneath him, that today was now or 
never. It came hard to a man, some- 
times he never admitted the truth, 
but it finally came through the heat 
and dust and sweat and the bronc 
convulsing under him, as ‘Tombstone 
left the chute and roared into the 
arena. He was on a top horse, it had 
to be a top ride, and it might as well 
be today with all stops out. 

Red Adkins held his spurs high and 
took the smashing blow as Tombstone 
made one crooked jump and hit stiff- 
legged, and transmitted that savage 
force through his big-barreled body 
and the saddle into Red Adkins’ 
neck and head and mind, -Tombstone 
went back and he was ready for that, 
and then it was a half backward spin 
that made him feel drunken and lost, 
and then side-winding, leather-pop- 
ping jumps across the arena until 
everything whirled before Red Adkins’ 
eyes—fence, men, grandstand, sky— 
everything was clouded in dust and 
sun, and he was riding as he never 
rode before, and someone was yell- 
ing hoarsely, that was his own voice 
he discovered, shouting drunken 
threats against the horse; then he was 
going and saw nothing as the red 
glare pressed down like a hammer 
blow-on his eyes and head, and he 
thought wearily, “Another time gone,” 
and tried to squeeze his legs as Tomb- 
stone straightened out from the far 
side. Then he heard nothing and 
felt no more, tasted blood and salt on 
his lips as the earth came up to meet 
him. His last thought was, "Don't 
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let him kick me,” and then Red Ad- 
kins had water on his face, and found 
the strength to open his eyes. 

He was on the hay pile and they 
were all around him. He saw Frosty 
and McGonigal, and the others, and 
Putnam was fiddling with his head 
that, now, felt as if somebody had 
pumped him full of cement and let 
him dry out hard in the sun. 

“All right,” Red Adkins said. 

“Lay still," Putnam said. “You got 
off lucky.” 

He couldn’t feel much in his body 
but that meant he hadn’t been kicked, 
he had no broken bones; and his head 
was the hardest part of him, so every- 
thing was fine. He pulled his elbows 
back and raised up a little and took a 
drink of water and whisky, and 
grinned weakly at Frosty. 

“Guess you done it again." 

"| sure did," Frosty said. “2nd 
money ain't never hard to take." 

“2nd money?" Red Adkins said. 

"You," Putnam said. “Fat-headed, 
thick-headed fool!" 

"But I never rode him out," Red 
Adkins said. “I don't remember no 
whistle." 

"I guess not," Putnam said. "You 
rode him the last jumps plumb gone. 
We damn near never got you off. You 
was raking and yelling, and you never 
knew school was out or the barn 


burned down. But you made a ride, 


boy, you made a ride." 

Red Adkins looked up at their faces, 
red and dirty and scratched, like his 
own, and knew they were all happy 
for him. He'd made a ride on the best 
and 1st money was his, and no man 
there begrudged him the name. : He 
rubbed the wet towel across his face 
and wanted to get up, and couldn't 
move. He was that tired, bruised and 
beaten and maybe hurt inside, that he 
wouldn't know until next week, know 
what the ride had cost him in body 
and head. Red Adkins said, "I'll 


just rest a while, boys, if you don't 


mind." 


Hz closed his eyes and heard them 
go away. The day was finished, the 
grandstand empty, buggies and auto- 
mobiles kicking up dust sausages 
across the flats toward home. Old 
Price was wrapping up, getting set 
for the long drive to the next contest 
town. They were talking all around 
him, packing up, readying to follow 
Old Price; and he could go along now 
if he so-wished. He had the money, 
and the time, and he could last a 
month if he wanted to go. 

Frosty came over and stuck a ciga- 
rette between his lips and scratched a 
match. Red Adkins drew smoke and 
Frosty said, 

“Las Vegas next week, Red. You 
be there?” 

Red Adkins lifted up and felt the 


pain cut through his body. He said, 
“Sure, Frosty.” 

“Then take it easy,” Frosty said. 
“Be a tough contest, Red. Lot more 
of the boys coming in from Fort 





Worth. Strickland and that bunch.” * 


"Sure," Red Adkins said. "I got to 
ride home first. See you then.” 

Frosty was gone and he wanted to 
rest some more, but it- was nearing 
sunset and time to move. Les Putnam 
came from the office and tucked the 
check into his shirt and stood over 
him, frowning in thought. 

"Old Price fixed you a meal," Put- 
nam said. “In case you figured or 
headin' straight home." . 

"I did," Red Adkins said, manag 
ing finally to sit up, then gain his feet. 
Putnam handed bus the sandwiches 
wrapped in newspaper, with the cold 
brown glass of a beer bottle showing 
through. 

“Listen,” Putnam said. “I’m giving 
the big one next week in Las Vegas. 
Three days. Know what I want you 
to do, Red?” : 

“What?” Red Adkins said thickly. 

"Stay home," Putnam said. “Stay 
home, work your rough string, don't 
be a fool." 


Porman was gone before Red Ad- 
kins could answer. And then it was 
time to get the sorrel and have a drink 
at the tank, and head east across the 
flats toward the high pass trail. Every- 
thing was gone and done now, the 
band and. bunting and lemonade and 
faces, the broncs and steers and the 
dust in the empty arena. Red Adkins 
crawled into the saddle and rode from 
the contest grounds, around the town, 
out the wagon road. He ate as he 
rode, and drank the cold beer, and 
looked at the pink check. Two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, all his, and his 
fingers hurting so badly he had to but- 
ton the check back in his pocket be- 
fore he dropped it in the dust. 

He came again through the pifion 
and juniper slopes, riding high into 
the darkness, over the high pass trail, 
hunched forward now as his body 
stiffened and his head slowly returned 
to his neck. The wind was cold on 
his back, and he thought of the broncs 
and how many times a man could take 
that punishment before something 
snapped for keeps. Another day and 
night to get home, then five days be- 
fore the Las Vegas show, no time to 
rest.and get settled again. But it was 
time to face thirty years, and the 
broncs that never changed, and the 
ropers and bulldoggers who were al. 
ways better; time to face the truth and 
quit. 

And riding down the eastside trail 
toward. the Cimarron, Red Adkins 
thought of Las Vegas next week and 
wondered if the boss would let him 
off. . 
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Dean Quincy 

abduct a nude woman! 
Where could the 

Board of Trustees ever 
have gotten such a 


wild and ridiculous idea? 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


From: 

Elwood W. Quincy, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Dean, Conway College 

phat 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Gentlemen: 

In view of certain unusual occurrences 
of recent date, involving myself and certain 
students and faculty members of Conway Col- 
lege, I deem it my duty to submit to you a 
detailed report. 

As is inevitably the case in any such 
situation, I recognize that a mere fragment of 
truth can. be used as the basis for rumors 
which, in their total effect, amount to utter 
untruth. I will, therefore, set your minds at 
rest by listing these at the outset, and will 
then proceed to a complete explanation. 
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It is definitely untrue that I ter- 
minated the Senior Class entertain- 
ment and dance by forcibly abducting 
a nude woman who was at that time 
performing in the Cyrus H. Wheatly 
Memorial Gymnasium. The lady 
(who is the wife of one of our most 
respected younger faculty members) 
was, at the moment of my interven- 
tion, adequately clad in brassiere and 
panties. I merely threw a coat about 
her and carried her into the woods. 

It is untrue that the Senior Com- 
mittee openly advertised the enter- 
tainment as being of particular inter- 
est to wolves. The advertisements, 
which were slipped surreptitiously 
into the programs, were prepared 
without Committee or Faculty knowl- 
edge. The photograph which ap- 
peared on these program inserts was 
resurrected from the past, and the 
costume shown was infinitely more 
scant than that in which the lady per- 

formed, It was only after the fight 

started that certain of her outer gar- 

. ments were forcibly removed. 

ET It is untrue that a male member of 
the Senior Class beat up a female 
member of the Sophomore Class in 
full view of the spectators. What he 

. actually did was to place the culprit 

. across his knees and administer well- 

- deserved chastisement on the portion 

— of her anatomy customarily associated 

with the word "spanking." May I 

state at this point that the treatment 

was psychological as well as physical, 
and that its therapeutic value was 
immeasurable. 








l: is untrue that the exhibition of 
terpsichorean art provoked a riot. 
The battle (itemized statement of 
damages to the gymnasium is at- 
tached) was incited by the unseemly 
conduct of a group of stalwart young 
men who had been smuggled into the 
Cyrus H. Wheatly Memorial Gym- 
nasium for the express purpose of 
creating trouble, Several score of our 
better male students commendably 
volunteered their services to maintain 
the decorum which, for more than a 
century, has built up for this small, 
privately-endowed college an enviable 
reputation in the academic world. I 

. attach affidavits from several of the 
participating students. These affi- 
'davits were obtained while most of 
them were still in the hospital. 

It is untrue that one of our stu- 
dents, as a local newspaper reported, 
"slugged Professor Chester A. Landis 
and knocked him cold as a mackerel, 
and Dean Elwood W. Quincy prompt- 
ly hung a kayo on the offender's jaw 
and sent him down for the ten count." 
In the first place, Dr. Landis is not a 
Professor, but an Assistant Professor. 
In the second place he was laid low by 
a solar plexus punch, and not by a 
blow on the jaw. And, in the third 
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place, after I yielded to my compul- 
sion to strike the young man who had 
hit Dr. Landis, there was no count at 
all, though if there had been, any 
person could have counted to a hun- 
dred. 

It is not true, as further stated by 
the newspaper, that in the course of 
the melée "the joint was wrecked.” 
No damage whatsoever was done to 
the walls, ceiling or gymnasium equip- 
ment. 


And now, having reassured you on 


all important points, I feel it is in- 
cumbent upon me to go back to the 
beginning and outline concisely and 
officially the circumstances which led 
up to this regrettable affair... . 

The first indication of the unusual 
was an anonymous letter received by 
me approximately ten days before the 
Senior «Class Entertainment. This 
letter, which was typed (badly), was 
mailed in the branch post office which 
is maintained on the campus, and it 
has since been proved that it was 
authored by a young lady member of 
the Sophomore Class, (Her case has 
been turned over to the Dean of 
Women for disciplinary action.) The 
letter was as follows: 


Dean Elwood W. Quincy 
Conway College 
Dear Cuddles: 


(I pause here to remark that 
“Cuddles” is the nickname by which 
I am known to the student body. I 
abhor the appellation, but have al- 
ways pretended that I did not know 
it was in general use.CEWQ) 


Dear Cuddles: 

What goes on, anyhow? How come 
the Senior Class Entertainment & 
Dance is going to feature a broad who 
made a living for three years in New 
York as a strip-teaser, with emphasis 
on bumps and grinds? The person 
who I refer to is Mrs. Marilyn Landis, 
who bumped and ground for a living 
under the name of Marilyn Mason. 
She is the wife of Professor Landis, 
who isn’t a bad Joe, but ought to have 
more sense, You better put a stop to 
this or Conway College will start 
awarding scarlet letters instead of 
varsity "C's." 

“A Well Wisher." 


The use of the phrase “The person 
who I refer to” indicated incontro- 
vertibly that the letter had been 
written by one of our students. The 
correct phrasing should have been 
“To whom I refer.” : 

My initial impulse was to ignore 
the missive, but, after considerable 
thinking, I decided to show it to Dr. 
Landis. 

Dr. Landis is completing his first 
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year (and a most brilliant one) as a 
member of our faculty. He received 
his Ph.D. from Columbia last June, 
and has been giving courses in English. 
History & Literature, although the 
latter 1s his specialty, and the one on ` 
which he will concentrate when he is 
eventually made an Associate Pro- 
fessor. He is a small man, five-feet-) . 
five inches in height, weighing 127' 
pounds and having blue eyes, sandy 
hair and a mild disposition. 


His vite is indeed named Marilyn, 
and our records indicate that her 
maiden name actually was Mason. 
She is a tall, statuesque young lady, 
with flaming red hair. She is 24 years 
of age, three inches taller than her 
husband, and, while amply-endowed 
by nature with feminine attributes, 
could not be described with precision 
as “voluptuous.” It is my opinion 
that the words “sinuous” and “excit- 
ing" might more aptly be used. As 
the wife of a member of this faculty, 
she has conducted herself at all times 
with the utmost propriety. 

In spite of the disparity in our ages 
(I am 47 and Dr. Landis is 20 years 
my junior), he and I entertain a 
mutual respect and admiration. for 
each other. At all times, Dr. Landis” 
conduct has been above reproach and. 
his manner impeccable. 

After apologizing -for bothering 
him over such a thing as an anony- 
mous communication, and assuring 
him that I had summoned him only 
because I was certain it originated on 
the campus and that whoever had. 
written it would not be content to end 
the campaign of calumny there, I 
showed him the letter. 

He read and reread it with studious 
attention. When he had finished, he 
returned it to me. I said, “Of course, 
Dr. Landis, I realize that the state- 
ments made by our anonymous cor- 
respondent are untrue." 

“Quite,” he said. “Quite untrue.” 

"Your wife was not a_strip-teaser, 
was she?" 

"She certainly was not,” he said. “A 
strip-teaser is an untalented dancer 
who, in the course of her performance, 
removes certain essential articles of 
clothing." 

“And your wife did not do that?” 

“Of course not,” he explained. 
“From the very moment her act. 
started, she was virtually unclothed.” 

I found this quite interesting., In 
answer to certain questions, Dr, Lan- 
dis stated that his wife had indeed 
performed in night clubs for hire, but ' 
that she was a serious student of the 
dance and that her best number was 
called "Scheherazade" and was very 
classic. 'This impressed me as being 
quite cultural. and on a plane which 
could not fail to prove beneficial to 
night-club patrons. 
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"Referring again to this letter, Dr. 
Landis," I said, "What is a bump?" 

“A bump," he explained, "is a con- 
tortion of the nether portion of the 
torso, terminating in an abrupt for- 
ward thrust." 

"And a grind?" 

“A grind is a slow, provocative, ro- 
tary motion of the hips. It usually is 
completed by the execution of one or 
more bumps." 

His anatomical knowledge seemed 
superior to mine, and so I pressed for 
further details, finding the subject 
most absorbing. He assured me, how- 
ever, that Marilyn (his wife) had 
never resorted to these vulgar devices. 
He said, further, that, while she cus- 
tomarily wore a minimum of cloth- 
ing, this was in the classic tradition, 
and that she was never more unclothed 
than the average Conway College 
co-ed at a bathing beach. 

While hesitating to intrude on his 
personal life, I inquired as to his 
meeting with the young lady and the 
events which led up to his subsequent 
(and happy) marriage. 

He explained that he had met her 
casually while a guest at a party. He 
immediately had been intrigued by 
her, and had visited the club several 


times. Finally, he had asked her tor 
what the students called a “date” and, 
to his astonishment, she answered in 
the affirmative. 

"And Dean Quincy," he said earn- 
estly, “you will never understand the 
thrill I received the first time I saw 
her with her clothes on." 

It seems that they then went 
through the process of falling in love, 
a not unnatural phenomenon, which 
resulted in marriage. Marilyn con- 
tinued to perform her classic dances 
for two years after they were married. 
This enabled Dr. Landis to complete 
his residence, his studies, and the bril- 
liant thesis on which he was awarded 
his Doctorate. 

Dr. Landis and I conferred for per- 
haps half an hour (until he was 
forced by schedule to meet with Eng- 
lish III) and postponed further dis- 
cussion until that night at his home, 
where I was invited to be his guest for 
dinner. Being a widower, and not too 
deft in the culinary arts, I accepted 
with pleasure. 

Mrs. Landis, with some vehemence, 
upheld the contention of her husband 
that she never had resorted to any of 
the devices charged in the letter, 
namely strip-teasing, bumping and 


grinding. I explained to her that it 
was difficult for me to comprehend 
fully these anatomical contortions 
without ever having seen them, and, 
at the insistence of Dr. Landis, she 
gave me a brief demonstration. Obvi- 
ously, Dr. Landis had given me an in- 
complete description. 

We then delved into the possible 
identity of the letter writer. Mrs. 
Landis, after remaining silent for a 
considerable length of time, advanced 
the theory that she thought the per- 
son might in some way be connected 
with one of our seniors, Mf. William 
(Butch) Garner. Mr. Garner is a 
superior type of athletic scholarship 
student, as he has always maintained 
a C average in spite of being an ex- 
cellent blocking back. He is majoring 
in Physical Education, with minors in 
Art Appreciation, Music Apprecia- 
tion and ROTC. 

"Garner?" murmured Dr. Landis, 
with a rising inflection. "Is he the big 
lad who has been hanging around 
here so much recently: the football 
player?" 

"Yes, dear," answered Mrs. Landis. 

"A remarkable young man," stated 
Dr. Landis, turning to me. “This 
semester he enrolled in two of my 





Dr. Landis’ wife had indeed performed in nightclubs, but not as a^vulgar strip-tease who removed certain essential articles 
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courses, and is so engrossed in them 
that he spends two or three evenings 
a week with me, getting extra coach- 
ing. He is far from brilliant, but I 
have never encountered any young 
man more earnest." 

I glanced at Mrs. Landis. Her eyes 
were half closed and there was a lovely 
smile hovering about her lips. It was 
then that she looked at me and 
winked. “Earnest student is right,” 
she commented. "He's at the stage 
where he would like to play Birds & 
Bees.” 

Dr. Landis glanced at her fondly 
but without comprehension. 


"Butch is in love with me," she 
continued. 
"What a ridiculous thought," said 


Dr. Landis. 

"Why? I’m only two years older 
than he is. I haven't yet lost what- 
ever it was I used to have." 

"You certainly have not," I stated 
gallantly. 

"Well, what do you know," Mrs. 
Landis said. "Our revered Dean has 
eyes to see with." 

I presumed to correct her. I ex- 
plained that her statement should be 
rephrased so that the sentence would 
not end with a preposition. 


D. Lapis broke into our byplay, 
his gentle voice showing mild curi- 
osity. “This Butch," he inquired, “has 
he ever made ,^..er...a... has 
he ever... 

"Made passes? No! And he never 
would. This is nothing new, really. 
I suppose almost every young faculty 
wife has encountered it in one Way or 
another. It is... well. 

“A manifestation of- 
youth?” 

“Bingo!” she said. 

Dr. Landis seemed unperturbed, 
and his precise, logical mind refused 
to be diverted from the issue at hand. 
He said, "Do you suspect Butch of 
writing the letter, my dear?" 


ebullient 


“No.” 
“But you said—” 
“Someone connected with him. 


He's a campus hero. My hunch is 
that some co-ed is overboard about 
him, and is therefore jealous of me. 
Now if we could cherchez la 
femme...” 

We agreed that this might prove 
difficult, inasmuch as we have 493 
female students on our rolls, ‘all at 
the susceptible age. On the other 
hand, it was obviously wrong to let 
the matter drop where it was. It was 
then I insisted that Mrs. Landis must 
not abandon her proposed exhibition 
of classic dancing at the Senior Enter- 
tainment. 

I interrupt at this point to explain 
that our Senior Class Entertainment 
is an annual affair much enjoyed by 

: students and pag alike. The de- 





' proceeded apace. 


tails are handled by the Senior Com- 
mittee, with the help of Faculty Ad- 
visers, and details are screened through 
my office. I knew that thus far the 
Committee had arranged for the fol- 
lowing acts: 

A young lady soprano majoring in 
Music, who had been instructed to 
confine herself to two numbers, 
neither of which was to be "Indian 
Love Call." 

A male Junior who was reputed to 
be an excellent prestidigitator. 

Two male Physical Education ma- 
jors in a demonstration of muscular 
coordination and gymnastics. 

A juggler (male). 

A puppet show operated by two of 
our students (one male, one female). 
After graduation, these students plan 
to take their puppets on tour pro- 
fessionally and also to get married. 

The balance of the entertainment 
was to be furnished by the talented 
members of the orchestra which had 
been engaged to play for the dance 
which would follow the show. These 
young gentlemen, all attached to Mr. 
Schnozzle Schneider's Jazzhouse Gang, 
were reputed to be quite remarkable, 
featuring in their special entertain- 
ment such novel things as washboards, 
jugs, one-string fiddles and musical 
saws. : 

It seemed obvious that Mrs. Landis' 
talents would impart to the whole 
thing a cultural tone without in any 
way impairing its entertainment value. 
After considerable debate, it was de- 
cided that she would perform her fa- 
mous "Scheherazade" number, holding 
in reserve her Slave Dance in case an 
encore should be required. 

At the time, it was of course im- 
possible to anticipate any untoward 
happenings. It is true that Mrs. 
Landis suggested that we had better 
scrutinize the idea to see whether it 
had any bugs in it, and Dr. Landis 
and I both laughed heartily at her 
pungent manner of expressing her- 
self. I assured her that all forms of 
insect life would be removed from the 
Cyrus H. Wheatly Memorial Gym- 
nasium even if we had to use DDT, 
and for some reason she considered 
my remark funny, which surprised me 
as I felt sure that everyone by this 
time understood the efficacy of that 
amazing insecticide. 

The Senior Committee accepted my 
endorsement with great glee, express- 
ing their enthusiasm with picturesque, 
though unacademic, directness. One 
of them stated that my idea ‘was strict- 
ly top drawer, another said it was the 
nuts, and the rest contented them- 
selves with merely remarking, “Wow!” 

Preparation for the entertainment 
Wishing to assure 
myself that the dance which Mrs. 
Landis had agreed to render con- 
formed to all classic standards, I spent 


several evenings at the Landis home 
watching her rehearse. 

I am compelled to say that never 
have I seen a more beautiful dance 
than Scheherazade. Mrs. Landis re- - 
hearsed to the music of her phono- 
graph, with only Dr. Landis and 
myself for audience, except one night 
when a large young gentleman walked 
in and was introduced.to me formal- 
ly as: Butch Garner. -I vaguely re- 
membered him and quickly rescued 
my right hand from his crushing grip. 

Mrs. Landis (Marilyn) immediate- 
ly stopped rehearsing. She was, of 
course, wearing her Scheherazade cos- 
tume which revealed all too little of her 
superb anatomy except during cer- 
tain parts of the dance. 

Butch proved to be a direct young 
man. He said to Dr. Landis, "Look* 
here, ’Fessor—you can't let this thing 
go on." 

Dr. Landis said he was afraid he 
didn't understand. 

"Your wife dancing at the Enter- 
tainment.” 

“And why not?” 

“Well, hell, 'Fessor . . . ’scuse me, 
Dean . . . it ain't right. Everybody 
on the campus is talking about it.” 

“And what is wrong with that, 
Garner?” 

“Everything. They seem to think 
it’s gonna be some sort of a cooch 
show." 

Marilyn smiled at her new visitor. 
She said, "Don't you worry, Butch. 
Everything will come off fine." 

"That's exactly what they're ex- 
pecting." 

"Mr. Garner," I interjected, "has it 
ever occurred to you that, if the 
student body is anticipating a pagan 
performance, they will be pleasantly 
surprised when Mrs. Landis demon- 
strates her flawless technique?" 

The young man looked at me in a 
manner which defied interpretation. 
"Aaaaah!" he said. “Be your age, 
Dean." 


Ay this point, Dr. Landis produced 
the anonymous letter which I had 
previously placed in his custody and 
showed it to Mr. Garner. The young 
man turned a unique shade of purple. 

“That does it!" he exclaimed. 

“Does what?” 

“Explains: why the campus is buzz- 
ing." He studied the letter again, 
frowning. "I got an idea—" 

“Concerning the identity of the 
author?” I asked. “Do you know 
any student who might use the ex- 
pression ‘who I refer to'?" 

“What’s wrong with that?” he in- 
quired. ‘Then he said, with some 
grimness, “I think I know the tomato 
that wrote this. And if she did—" 
He left the sentence dangling, very 
much as a person is left dangling after 
being mortally hanged. 
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He remained only a few minutes 
longer, but, even after he had de- 
parted, the flavor of his vehemence 
remained. I felt quite depressed, as it 
seemed to me that Mr. Garner, while 
excellent on the football field, was 
sadly lacking in artistic appreciation. 


Davs passed swiftly, and the time 
for the Senior Entertainment ap- 
proached apace. I was aware that 
there was an air of expectancy per- 
vading the campus, but I attributed 
this to the excellent weather we were 
having and the natural student delight 
at the imminent conclusion of another 
scholastic year. On the morning of 
the great day, a yellow-and-green bus 
rolled across the campus. On its sides 
were large gold letters proclaiming 
that it belong to Mr. Schnozzle 
Schneider & His Jazzhouse: Gang. 
Everything now seemed to be set, and 
I felt certain the approaching festivi- 
ties would be completely enjoyable. 

I will confess that what happened 
that night was both surprising and 
disturbing. Neither the events, nor 
their sequence, could possibly have 
been foreseen. 

The Cyrus H. Wheatly Memorial 
Gymnasium had been lavishly deco- 
rated for the occasion. Shortly after 
8:30, students and faculty, plus 
guests, commenced converging on the 
gymnasium from dormitories, frater- 
nity houses, G.I. residences and faculty 
homes. 

I drove by the home of Dr. Landis 
and picked up the Doctor and his 
beautiful young wife. Marilyn was 
carrying what I conceived to be a 
small handbag until she explained 
that this contained her two costumes. 

Skirting the crowd that flocked 
around the entrance to the gymna- 
sium, we deposited Mrs. Landis at the 
back door, which was being used as a 
stage entrance. Dr. Landis and I then 
went to the front with our tickets. 
Our appearance was greeted with 
flattering cries of pleasure from -the 
students. 

We handed our tickets to the young 
lady at the door, and she gave each 
of us a copy of the four-page program 
which had been financed by adver- 
tisements from the merchants of our 
fair city. 

The interior of the gymnasium had 
been filled with chairs, so that it re- 
sembled an auditerium. These chairs 
were of the' type usually rented out 
for funerals, and I later learned that 
they indeed had been borrowed from 
the mortuary parlors of Freiberg & 
MacManus. 

At one end of the gymnasium was 
the rostrum, and on it were seated the 
young gentlemen of the Schnozzle 


Schneider Jazzhouse Gang. ‘Their Dr. Landi : 1 his wife, f hich I d bl 
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shirts and trousers, and other comical 
appurtenances. 

Relaxing in my seat near the ros- 
trum, I opened my program. As I 
did so, a sheet of paper fluttered to the 
floor. I retrieved this and gazed at it 
with some surprise. 

In the center of this bit of paper 

- was an excellent halftone reproduc- 
tion. The picture was of a most ex- 
otic young lady. The sum total of 
her costume was adequate; it was only 
the distribution which was in any way 
unusual. 


Tas were many feathers on her 
head, she wore dancing shoes, and in 
between there was some sort of filmy 
material which covered, without suc- 
cessfully concealing, certain feminine 
charms. Beneath the halftone was the 
printed caption: 

MARILYN MASON 
(Wife of Professor Chester A. Landis) 
As She Appeared For Three Years as 
Solo Dancer at the Famous Hot 
Diggity Club in New York 


. Despite the cacophony engendered 
by Mr. Schnozzle Schneider & His 
Jazzhouse Gang, I could hear a sort 
of à conjectural buzz throughout the 
gymnasium. The faces of our stu- 
dents resembled those of the specta- 
tors at a large fire, except that the fire 
had not yet started. Then, suddenly, 
for no apparent reason (though later 
investipation disclosed that it had 
been inspired by a fifty-dollar bill de- 
livered personally to Mr. Schneider), 
the band launched into '""There'll Be 
A Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night.” At the time my only reaction 
was that the selection was singularly 
inappropriate. Later I revised my 
opinion. ^ 

The entertainment started. It was 
quite amusing, particularly the pup- 
pets, who were cleverly handled and 
who gave one amusing sketch in which 
one of the characters was supposed to 
represent me. It was somewhat ribald, 
but I entered into the spirit of the 
occasion and applauded loudly. 

Eventually came the moment when 
Mrs. Landis was to perform her “Sche- 
herazade” dance. The lights were 
dimmed, and Mr. Schnozzle Schneider 
& His Jazzhouse Gang rendered the 
opening measures sweetly and rever- 
ently, save for a few discordancies 
from clarinet and trumpet which were 
later described to me as "hot licks.” 
. Mrs. Landis then appeared. She 
looked lovely in the flowing diapha- 
nous costume which had been brought 
to the gymnasium in one half of her 
handbag. She was greeted with re- 
markable enthusiasm. ~ 

Dr. Landis was staring rapturously 
at his wife, for which I do not blame 
him. The artistic merit of her per- 
formance was most impressive, 





Then, suddenly, just as I had begun 
to relax, a strident male voice cut 


through the Cyrus H. Wheatly Mem- . 


orial Gymnasium. 

“Take it off!” demanded this voice, 
and almost instantly other masculine 
voices, each freighted with lecherous 
significance, picked up the refrain 
until shouts of “Take it off!” rever- 
berated to the rafters. 

I noticed that all of these shouts 
emanated from a compact group of 
unidentifiable young men who were 
massed at the right-rear of the gym- 
nasium. I have since learned that 
these were not our students, but were 
townsmen who had been hired for the 
specific purpose of creating a disturb- 
ance. 

Our own students, not relishing 
the interruption of the esthetic enter- 
tainment, promptly started saying 
“Ssssssh!’ in chorus, but this seemed 
merely to incite the ruffians to further 
cries. The exhortation to “Take it 
off!” became more insistent and stri- 
dent. 

I have since learned that this is an 

expression used customarily in bur- 
lesque theaters and other places pur- 
veying to a low class of patrons. Dr. 
Landis had stiffened in his seat and 
his face was white with anger. 
. A similar effect apparently was be- 
ing experienced by certain members 
of our student body. Many of these 
young gentlemen rose en masse, and 
one of them (whom I identified as 
Mr. Butch Garner) yelled, "If you 
don't shut your lousy mouths, we'll 
shut 'em for you." 

That the unseemly demonstration 
had been inspired was immediately 
obvious to me. I realized that the 
honor and dignity of Conway College 
was in the process of severe impair- 
ment, and it was while I was consider- 
ing what steps to take that Mr. Butch 
Garner, followed by many of our most 
formidable athletes, advanced upon 
the troublemakers. I feel certain they 
approached the brawl reluctantly 
(though speedily) and that they had 
no thought beyond a desire to shield 
Mrs. Landis from further embarrass- 
ment, and our revered alma mater 
from continued indignity. 

What occurred immediately there- 
after was described in one of our local 
newspapers as “a beautiful rhubarb.” 
What it actually turned out to be was 
a combat of epic proportions, punc- 
tuated by the fleeing of the more 
timid males and the screams of fright- 
ened women. 

The melée grew in sound and fury. 
Mrs. Landis had stopped dancing and 
was standing motionless in the glare 
of the spotlight. And it was at that 
moment that the arch culprit be- 
trayed herself. 

This person was a member of our 
Sophomore Class, a Miss Valerie Fos- 





ter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barton 
D. Foster, of Elk,City. She is 19 years 
of age, brunet, wealthy, and a B stu- . 
dent. It has since developed that she 


considers herself deeply in love with 


Mr.. Butch Garner and had thought 
that he was (as she herself expressed 
it) "nuts about the Landis dame." 

Miss Foster edged through the em- 
battled multitude and approached 
Mrs. Landis from the rear, the latter 
being unaware of the impending flank 
attack. Miss Foster's next move was 
unladylike, inexcusable and not in 
keeping with the traditions of this 
college. It also precipitated a series 
of events which seem to have come in 
for a considerable degree of misap- 
prehension. 

Miss Foster grabbed a portion of 
Mrs. Landis' costume and gave a de- 
cisive pull. There was a. ripping 
sound, heard 'round the gymnasium, 
and the costume came off in its en- 
tirety. This, however, did not leave 
Mrs. Landis in a state of nudity as has 
been alleged. She remained clothed 
in brassiere and panties of minor di- 
mensions. ‘The picture she presented 
at thus being exposed to public gaze 
was pitiful but interesting. 

Apparently impelled by excessive 
zeal, as well as jealousy, Miss Foster 
started to wave the costume about her 
head, uttering loud cries of "Yippeee!" - 


Severat other things occurred in 
swift sequence. A large and pugna- 
cious townsman detached himself 
from the general battle and rushed to 
reinforce Miss Foster. He reached for 
the trophy which Miss Foster was so 
proudly waving, but he was not des- 
tined to secure permanent possession 
of it, because at the same instant two 
other gentlemen converged on this 
new center of activity. One was Mr. 
Butch Garner and the second was Dr. 
Landis. I myself, aroused to a high 
pitch of indignation, followed Dr. 
Landis. 

As I haye mentioned previously, 
Dr. Landis is of frail stature, but I 
learned then that, within his puny 
bosom, there beats the heart of a lion. 
With fists clenched he rushed to as- 
sault the townsman who temporarily 
was waving the garment so recently 
snatched from Mrs. Landis. He made 
a rather futile swing, and it was then 
that the ruffian from town feinted for 
Dr, Landis’ jaw with his left and fol- 
lowed with a violent blow to the solar 
plexus. Dr. Landis sank to the floor, 
where he lay gasping for breath. 

Mr. Butch Garner had become tem- 
porarily embroiled with two other 
townsmen, and was delayed thus in 
reaching the spot of maximum ac- 
tivity. J was the only man near at 
hand, and I realized that it behooved 
me to uphold the dignity of this in- 
stitution, 
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Although 47 years of age, I have 
kept myself in excellent physical con- 
dition with daily calisthenics, deep- 
breathing exercises and walking 
through the countryside. 

I therefore struck the townsman 
violently on the left side of the jaw 
about a half inch above the point of 
his chin. 

The results were highly satisfactory. 
The young man stiffened for the frac- 
tional part of an instant, then fell 
rigidly backward. I heard a voice 
yell, "Nice work, Cuddles,” and 
caught a brief glance of the owner of 
the voice. It was Mr. Butch Garner, 
who seemed to be having a fine time. 


A: that moment, Miss Valerie Fos- 
ter said something to Mr. Garner 
which I did not hear, but which 
seemed to imbue him with superhu- 
man strength. He tore himself loose 
from his two adversaries and, rushing 
forward, seized Miss Foster in his arms. 

She resisted violently, but her ef- 
forts were of no avail. Mr. Garner 
carried her up on the rostrum where 
he seated himself in a chair. He im- 
mediately pulled Miss Foster across 
his lap (face down) and proceeded to 
administer a spanking which fairly 
shook the walls of the Cyrus H. 
Wheatly Memorial Gymnasium. 

During this procedure, a truce 
seemed to be declared, and all and 
sundry turned to watch the proceed- 
ings, paying no heed to Miss Foster's 
piercing cries for assistance. As soon 
as Mr. Garner completed the opera- 
tion, he set Miss Foster back on her 
feet and leaped down from the ros- 
trum to re-engage the same two towns- 
men with whom he had previously 
been fighting. At this point the gen- 
eral battle was resumed throughout 
the gymnasium with what seemed to 
be a vastly-increased enthusiasm. 

My attention then focused on Mrs. 
Landis, who now was standing as 
though paralyzed. Dr. Landis had 
stopped gasping, but was still definite- 
ly hors de combat, and I thereupon 
performed the act which has caused 
certain malicious gossips to state that 
I abducted a nude woman. 

As hereinbefore stated, Mrs. Landis 
was not nude. In the second place, I 
did not abduct her. I merely re- 
moved my coat, threw it about her 
shoulders, picked her up in my arms 
and carried her through the back door 
to the small patch of woods in the 
rear of the gymnasium known to our 
students as Neckers' Forest. 

In the course of this operation I 
discovered that Mrs. Landis possessed 
less avoirdupois than I had thought. 
She cooperated in her own rescue by 
wrapping her arms about my neck, 
and I felt then that I possessed the 
strength of Hercules. An inexplicably 
warm glow suffused me, even after we 
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reached our woodland sanctuary. I 
then paused to consider what my next 
move should be. 

To return her to the Cyrus H. 
Wheatly Memorial Gymnasium was, 
at that moment, impossible. The bat- 
tle was still in progress, and groups of 
struggling young men had spilled 
through the doors of the gymnasium. 
I had seen no further sign of Dr. 
Landis, and presumed therefore that 
he was still in a condition of in- 
nocuous desuetude. 

I could not immediately take Mrs. 
Landis to her home, as I was certain 
we could not gain access to the house. 
It obviously was impossible that she 
had a house key concealed about her, 
since there was no place where it could 
have been concealed. 

I continued to hold Mrs. Landis in 
my arms. True, I considered putting 
her down, but remembered that traces 
of poison ivy had been reported in 
Neckers' Forest, and it occurred to me 
that the amount of exposed epidermis 
would make her peculiarly subject to 
this discomfiting botanical scourge. 
In addition to that, I was struck with 
the idea that, whereas it seemed quite 
correct for a gentleman to be holding 
Scheherazade in his arms, her costume 
was utterly incongruous for walking 
in the woods at night. 

Eventually things quieted down at 
the Cyrus H. Wheatly Memorial Gym- 
nasium, except for the frequent ar- 
rival and departure of ambulances. 
From my vantage point beneath the 
spreading boughs of a venerable tree 
known as Lovers’ Oak, and reputed to 
have been planted by our first grad- 
uating class 100 years ago (although 
this has never been established as an 
incontrovertible fact), I saw Dr. Lan- 
dis emerge from the gymnasium and 
lurch toward the spot where I had 
parked my car. I thereupon carried 
my fair burden to the car, and inside 
found Dr. Landis. No one saw me 
except a few of our guests and a news- 
paper reporter. Inasmuch as I was 
still holding Mrs. Landis in my arms, 
it is possible that this gentleman of 
the press did not see that she was 
as adequately clothed as any classic 
dancer should be, and this is what 
may have given rise to the rumor that, 
at a late hour, I was observed stagger- 
ing from the woods with a nude wom- 
an in my arms. 

Mrs. Landis was seated between her 
husband and myself as I drove to the 
Landis house. We assisted her 
through the front door, and Dr. Lan- 
dis then wrapped her in a voluminous 
woolen robe, He then brought her a 
large glass of brandy (strictly for 
medicinal purposes). Observing, the 
marvelous restorative powers of this 
alcoholic beverage, I suggested that 
he and I should also each absorb a 
modest portion. This we did. 


I did not even then sense the enorm- 
ity of what had transpired. It did not 
occur to me that my actions, or those 
of Mrs. Landis, would ever be the 
subject for gossip. 

At just about that time, there was 
a loud banging on the Landis front 
door. I admitted two persons: Mr. 
Butch Garner and Miss Valerie Fos- 
ter. Mr. Garner was, as he expressed 
it, “sore as hell," and Miss Foster was 
crying. It was obvious that she was 
filled with contrition. I invited her 
to have a seat. By way of response 
she placed her hand on the rear of her 
anatomy and remarked that she never 
expected to sit down again. 

At Mr. Garner’s insistence, Miss 
Foster now told her story. She con- 
fessed that she had been consumed by 
a mad, unreasoning jealousy, and that 
the announcement that Mrs. Landis 
would perform at the Senior Enter- 
tainment had caused her to plot a 
diabolical revenge. : 

She stated that the plan was hers in 
its entirety. She had paid the town 
ruffians to attend the performance 
with instructions to shout “Take it 
off' when Mrs. Landis started her 
dance. However, she insisted, she 
had not anticipated a battle, nor any 
of the other unfortunate happenings. 

She admitted sending to a friend in 
New York in order to obtain the 
photographs taken of Mrs. Landis | 
when she was performing at the Hot 
Diggity Club, in order that Dr. Landis 
might acquire his Doctorate. She ad- 
mitted inserting one sheet into each 
of the programs, She admitted that, 
in the excitement of the battle, she - 
had been overcome by her emotions 
and had torn away Mrs, Landis’s cos- 
tume, but stated that this had been an 
unpremeditated gesture. She finally 
apologized to Mrs. Landis, stating that 
she (Miss Foster) had been “seven 
kinds of a louse.” Forgiveness was 
graciously extended by Mrs. Landis, 
and the two young people then de- 
parted, apparently reconciled. 


So, Gentlemen of the Board of 
Trustees, there are the simple facts, 
unadorned by rumor, untarnished by 
conjecture. ‘The purpose of this de- 
tailed report is to free you from any 
apprehension that anything which oc- 
curred could have a deleterious effect 
on Conway College. 

As a matter of fact, it now appears 
that the contrary is true. Less than an 
hour before starting this report I re- 
ceived a visit from the Registrar, who 
informed me that he already has re- 
ceived more applications for next 
semester than: we can possibly accom- 
modate. It is gratifying to know that, 
despite the unusual happenings re- 
ported herein, Conway College still is 
regarded as one of the staunchest 
citadels of culture. ° 
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What can you, 

what can any one man do, s 

to combat the growing empire 

of dope that is strangling 

our country? Here's what one 

young man did, singlehanded, in 

one of the most amazing 

true adventures of modern times. 

He went... E 








Papa Donnici looked forlorn and bewildered as he 
was booked after exposure. (Below) The Riverside 
Race Track, where "The Kid" began his dope career. 





Ee The youth came out of the rainy 
darkness of the side alley, walked 

slowly with a limp down 12th Street 
t in Kansas City. A gray felt hat was 
pulled down over his forehead and 
his cheap raincoat was water-soaked. 
At a darkened doorway he stopped, 
looked around furtively several times, 
then slipped inside and into a dark 
and musty smelling hallway. 

He went up the rickety stairs on 
tiptoe, his crippled leg bothering him 
some. On the second floor there was 
no bulb, but a thin sliver of light 
- à shone under a door to his right. The 
i youth limped over to it, knocked 
sharply five times. 

The door opened a few inches and 
a flat-faced man peered out and called 











to somebody behind him, “Tiny, the 
kid's back—the kid with the long scar." 

A grunt was the only answer. He 
opened the door wider and the youth 
limped through it into a large room. 

He stopped a few steps inside, pulled 
- his water-soaked felt hat off, held it in 
his right hand. Water was dripping 
off his raincoat, forming a circle of 
-. little pools around his feet. “He was 
- tall and slim and would have been 
handsome except for the long scar 
across his right cheek, twisting the cor- 
ner of his mouth grotesquely. 

The room was furnished with gaudy 

draperies, oil paintings of nudes, and 
a large couch with a blood-red cover. 
--A huge man, weighing well over 300 
pounds, sat in a specially-built chair 
- at the end of the couch. His face was 
" heavy around the jowls, but the nose 
and mouth came to a sharp point. 
The eyes were small, with little puffs 
of fat under them. 
The punk who had opened the door 
and a big husky bruiser with a bull- 
dog face sat on the couch. The punk 
= laughed with his belly “The kid 
came back to buy a capsule." 





















Ta limping youth shifted his 
weight from his right to his left foot 
and his fingers fumbled the rim of 
the hat nervously. “I came back to 
- buy pieces, Tiny,” he said to the big 
man. “I got the gold.” 
. He pulled a roll of bills from 
his inside coat pocket, thumbed them 
so the big man could see them. 
= Here.” 
The eyes of the big man, known in 
the Kansas City dope underworld as 
- Tiny Abbe, squinted. at the money. 
Ruthless and deadly, Tiny prided 
himself on never being fooled, but he 
was puzzled now, and just a little be- 
- wildered. 
An hour before, the kid had limped 
- into that room, Tiny had heard of 
him as a new and ambitious small- 
time pusher, working the college 
towns around Kansas City. Small- 
time operators didn't interest Tiny, 
- and he had curtly told the kid he only 
~ sold heroin in “pieces,” the dope un- 
derworld's name for wholesale lots 
- that required at least a thousand 
dollars. 
The kid had left the room without 


- a word, and now he was back with a > 


thousand dollars in his hand. The 
squinting expression didn't leave 
Tiny' eyes He turned to the flat- 
~ faced Por and said, “Okay, Spike, 
the kid's got the money." 

Within a few minutes the deal was 
completed and the kid limped out of 
the room carrying four packages of 

- heroin with him.. Tiny watched the 
-.door close behind him, heard the 
footsteps going down the stairs. And 
 Tiny's eyes still had the puzzled 
quint. 
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Spike said, "He had the gold, Tiny 
—he sure as hell did.” 

“Maybe, he had too much money 
and he got it too easy,” Tiny answered, 
“Follow him, Spike, and if there’s 
anything funny about his actions, let 
me know and we'll take care of him." 

“Okay, I get you, Tiny,” Spike an- 
swered, and walked out of the room. 

Down on the street the kid limped 
through the rainy darkness. He 
turned several times, without stop- 
ping, just far enough to see Spike's 
form in the wavering blackness. The 
kid got to the entrance of the alley, 
flattened himself against the wall of 
a building. 

Spike continued walking along 12th 
Street. When he was out of sight, the 
kid darted into the alley. His limp 
was gone. He ran swiftly, like a 
trained runner. A car was standing 
at the end of the alley. The rear door 
flew open and with a leap the kid was 
in the back seat. The car lunged for- 
ward and roared down: the rain- 
soaked street. 

The man in the back seat said, 
“Well, you're still alive.” 

"Alive and kicking," the kid an- 
swered. “Tiny Abbe fell for it like 
a hungry fish ed bait." 

His companion shook his head. If 
anybody in that Kansas City area 
knew the deadly power of Tiny Abbe 
and the way he operated, it was 
United States District Attorney Mau- 
rice Milligan, whose relentless war 
against dope peddlers, as well as his 
fight against the Pendergast machine, 
which ended with Boss Pendergast 
going to prison, made his name a by- 
word in the Middle West. ; 

“Don’t start kidding yourself," he 
said to the kid. “Tiny Abbe isn't an 
easy man to fool You were lucky 
this time, but you may not be the 
next. You can still change your 
mind." 

“Tm satisfied,” the kid said. 


Ix the records of the Narcotics Bu- 
reau, the story of George A. Cullen, 
alias “The Kid,” started on that night 
of July 14, 1940, Cullen isn’t quite 
sure today when it really did begin, 
The whole thing still seems like a 
strange dream, a weird play in which 
he was the leading actor, 

The year before he had been a law 
student at the University of Missouri, 
Dope and crime were vague and ab- 
stract things to him. He didn’t know 
then, as he went to his classes, that the 
series of events which were to cata- 
pult him into his role as undercover 
man had already started. In fact, the 
first had taken place the year before 
when Federal agents patrolling a lone- 
ly side road outside of El Paso, Texas, 
came upon the body of a dead man. 

It looked like the typical automo- 
bile accident. The car had hit a tree 
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and was completely smashed. ` The 
body of the driver had been thrown 
clear of the wreckage. But the pic- 
ture underwent a radical change 
when the agents took a look at the 
dead man. He was "One-Eyed" Maxie 
Gordon, who had risen from the 
gangs of East Side New York to be- 
come overlord of the dopé under- 
world. When the autopsy was per- 
formed, it was found Gordon had 
suffered a heavy blow at the back 
of the head and was either dead or 
unconscious when his car crashed into 
the tree. 


Tar underworld grapevine whis- 
pered that he had been put on the 
spot. This theory got an added boost 
a month later when three boys, play- 
ing on the bank of the East River in 
New York City saw a barrel lodged 
against a rock. They investigated, 
hoping to find something of value. 

What they found was the body of a 
beautiful woman, completely naked, 
stuffed in the barrel. When the po- 
lice took charge, they quickly. learned 
that the pretty victim was Esther 
Gordon, the Russian wife of “One- . 
Eyed" Maxie. There was no question 
how she had died. A knife had 
pierced her back and cut through her 
heart. 

These two isolated murders, com- 
mitted two thousand miles apart, 
painted a too familiar picture to the 
Federal agents. A new overlord of 
the dope underworld had arisen. 
Maxie Gordon and his pretty wile, 
who had ruled that underworld, had 
been dethroned in the customary man- 
ner—with murder. 

Almost within sight of where the 
body of. Maxie Gordon had been 
found is an island in the Rio Grande, 
called Cordova (Dead Man's) Island 
by the Mexicans. For twenty-five years 
it has been the focal point of all nar- 
cotics smuggling into the Midwest, 
and in recent years, according to fig- 
ures given out by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, over 70 per cent of all dope 
coming into the States arrives over 
that narrow stretch of sand, three 
miles long and a mile wide. 

The treaty following the Mexican 
war gave all land south of the Rio 
Grande to Mexico and all north to us. 
The muddy Rio Grande pulled a 
trick on the treaty makers, changing 
its course and forming the island, 
which belongs to neither us nor 
Mexico. The value of«this strip of 
sand, owned by no country, is obvi- 
ous. The border patrol could go on 
the island, make arrests, but when the 
smugglers were hauled up in court, 
they were promptly released because 
no crime had been committed on 
United States soil. 

Mexican courts operate in favor of 
the smugglers in much the same way.- 
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So smugglers took over the island, 
making it a fantastic kingdom of 
crime where you can murder (or 
commit any other crime) and yet 
break no law nor face any court. 

In 1925 the dope underworld, then 
beginning to form syndicates, decided 
this island was their natural base of 
opertaion. ‘They moved in, fought 
a pitched battle with the smugglers, 
killed most of them, and entrenched 
themselves and have been there ever 
since. 

Lucky Luciano and his mob con- 
trolled the island—and the dope trade 
of the-country—in the early Thirties. 
In 1937, when Lucky's kingdom 
crumbled with his conviction on 
charges of prostitution, Maxie Gordon 
stepped in and became the king of 
Cordova Island and overlord of the 
dope underworld. Then Maxie was 
murdered. 

As is usual when a new overlord 
takes over, some time had to elapse 
after Maxie’s death before the new 
pattern of operation became appar- 
ent. Within. six months it became 
clear to the Federal officers: Kansas 
City was the main point of operation 
for the new syndicate. 

Here are figures released by the 
Bureau of Narcotics to cover that six- 
month period in the Midwest. The 
number of dope addicts in small 
towns and cities increased 64.8 per 
cent. Some small towns showed 
alarming increases. ‘The county-seat 
town of McPherson, Kansas, popula- 
tion 5000, had only 2 known addicts 
prior to the murder of Gordon. Six 
months later there were 67 addicts in 
the town. 

Arrests of dope peddlers jumped 
over 300 per cent. The greatest in- 
crease of dope addiction among the 
young people was on the campuses 
of-the colleges and universities within 
a radius of 200 miles of Kansas City. 

The University of Missouri was hard 
hit. Such expressions as “Bang-up,” 
"Speed-ball," “Down the stream," all 
used by young dope addicts, began to 
take the place of the usual campus 
slang. Cullen's roommate was caught 
in the throes of the habit and had to 
leave school. 

A vigilante committee was formed 
and Cullen was on it, but it wasn't 
long until he saw-that this committee 
could do-little to combat the ravages 
of the dope habit. So he went to 
Kansas City, talked with United States 
District Attorney Milligan, who was 
a close friend, and who helped him 
through the university. 

Milligan gave him a brusque turn- 
down. “This fight against dope isn't 
for college boys," Milligan told him. 
"Forget it and go back and graduate." 

Cullen graduated, and it wasn't un- 
til three months later that Milligan 
saw him again, : 
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TO GET THE UPPER HAND 


ux Gamblers of the 15th century had none of the complex devices 
avored by moderns. Dice were scarce, and even the tossing of coins 
was rare in regions where money was seldom seen. 


So rural gallants developed a game of chance which employed 
no accessory but a stick. Thrown by one man to another, it was caught 
in his hand and held firmly. His opponent would then press a hand 
around the stick just above the point at which it was held; alternating 
hand-holds, they would move toward the top. Victory was achieved by 
the fellow who could get the upper hand—holding the stick without 
leaving room for his opponent to grasp it. If the man with the upper 
hand failed to throw the stick an agreed distance over his shoulder, he 
lost the wager. 


This practice is at least seven centuries old—but still survives 
among sand-lot baseball players who use the bat to determine who must 
take the field for the first inning. 

—by Webb Garrison 








On July 27 Milligan sat in his office 
in the temporary Federal building at 
Locust and 9th Street. His secretary 
said, "Chief, there's a man outside 
you might want to see. He says he's 
a dope peddler and he looks like one. 
Got a scar on his right cheek and walks 
with a limp." 

Milligan had had reports from his 
men about this new peddler. A min- 
ute later the peddler walked into his 
office. He wore an old raincoat, a 
gray felt hat, and there was a scar 
across his right cheek. He sat down 


- without being asked. "You want info 


on the junk bein' peddled in this 
city?" he asked. 
His brazen attitude puzzled Milli- 


- gan, who said, "If you have informa- 


tion we can use it." 

The youth got up, took his hat off. 
His hand went to his face, and when 
he turned around, Milligan was look- 
ing at George Cullen. 

"George!" Milligan exclaimed. 

“All right,” Cullen said. "You told 


me to graduate and I did. Maybe I'm 


a fool, but just before I left school I 
looked at the face of a girl—a young 
student—who had committed suicide 
because of the dope habit.. I don't 
want to bea hero. I want to do some- 
thing to stamp this thing out. That's 
why I am here." 

Milligan shrugged and then asked, 
"When did you start and what have 
you done?" 

"I began three weeks ago at the 
Riverside Race Track. Thats where 


most of the small-time boys get their 
stuff. My make-up wasn't difficult. I 
wore this scar in a college play. 'The 
limp is easy." : 

“I hope you know what all this 
means," Milligan said. "It may seem 
easy at first when you're only a punk, 
but get a step higher and the first slip 
you make, you're dead." 

“I know," Cullen replied. "But if 
I can fool you, I can fool any of them." 


Ix had been easier with Milligan 
backing him, supplying funds to make 
large purchases of heroin and mor- 
phine. That was how he got to Tiny 
Abbe. Milligan had worried about 
this contact and had waited for him in 
his car at the end of the alley. 

Early the next morning a govern- 
ment plane came out of the gray fog 
over the Missouri River and landed at 
the Kansas City airfield, which is in 
the center of the city. Harry Ansling- 
er, who in 1940 was head of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics: Bureau and “today is 
the United Nations Commissioner for 
Narcotics, stepped out of the plane 
with five of his best operators. 

J. Bruce Greeson, supervisor of the 
Kansas City Bureau, and Milligan 
were there to meet him. These two 
officers had worked day and night try- 
ing to ferret out the mystery of the 
new syndicate which was turning 
Kansas City and environs into a field 
of dope. 

The greatest mystery was the iden- 
tity of the leader of this syndicate, the 





Three-hundred-pound Tiny Abbe was the first man fooled by the scarred disguise and limping 
walk of George A. Cullen, alias "The Kid." Later, Tiny was lucky to escape with his life. 


new dope overlord. In the past, the 
Federal Bureau had always been able 
to pick up this information quickly, 
and it had made the fight to control 
the traffic easier. 

There were other phases of the op- 
eration of this new ring equally baf- 
fling. Although millions of dollars 
in dope was being brought into the 
city, diluted and sold to peddlers, the 
Kansas City police had turned the city 
upside down without finding a trace 
of where it had been stored. 

Greeson and  Milligan phoned 
Washington for help, and the situa- 
tion was serious enough for Commis- 
sioner Anslinger and his' men to an- 
swer that call for help promptly. 

The next four days were an. im- 
portant period of transition for Cul- 
len—from a small-time Riverside Race 
Track buyer to a big shot in the dope 
underworld who bought his junk by 
pieces and who was something of a 
wholesaler himself. 

This change brought certain com- 
plications. Being a pusher at the race 
track had been simple. He had 
bought his héroin and morphine in 
small papers, called “sniffs.” ‘They 
cost him forty cents a paper and sold 
for a dollar or dollar and a half. It 
didn’t require diluting or putting into 
sniffs. 

In those four days his reputation 
had increased to the point where two 
mixers offered their services and he 
hired them. They had rooms where 
they did. their work. They made 
“speed-balls,” morphine and heroin 
mixed, the heroin diluted with milk 
sugar. These were popular on college 
campuses. ‘The next problem that 
faced Cullen was to find helpers who 
would take these off his hands. Not 
wanting to sell to peddlers, he re- 
cruited some of the former members 
of the vigilante committee at the uni- 
versity. They would meet him at the 
places where other peddlers could see 
them and take the stuff off Cullen's 
hands. 

So much had happened in these 
fóur days that they seemed like weeks 
to Cullen. He had visited Tiny Abbe. 
'The attitude of the fat man was 
puzzling. He sold Cullen what he 
wanted, but he said little and kept 
staring at him. 

'The next night Cullen walked out 
of the cheap hotel on Broadway which 
catered to small-time punks. He was 
wearing the felt hat, the cheap rain- 
coat and the scar. 

Halfway down the block the dark- 
ness in a doorway moved. ‘Then this 
moving shadow took the form of 
Spike. He stood in front of Cullen, 
legs apart, a leer on his moon face, his 
right hand in his coat pocket. The 
barrel of the automatic was outlined 
by the cloth of the coat around the 
pocket like a sore thumb. 
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"Okay, kid," Spike said, "you and 
me going to see Tiny.” 

The limp went out of Cullen's leg 
and .his muscles tensed. His eyes 
measured: the distance between him 
and the end of the automatic in 
Spike's pocket. It was only two feet, 
but Cullen decided the bullet would 
beat him by a good twelve inches. 

“I got no business with Tiny to- 
night. I gotta shift the junk I got 
last night. I'll be ready for more in 
a couple nights." 

: "You're ready now, kid," Spike 
countered. “Tiny wants to talk to 
you... he’s got ideas about you.’ 

Cullen again measured the distance 
between him and the automatic and 
again decided the odds were too great 
against him. 

"Let's talk to Tiny,” he said. “I 
got things I wanta ask him." 


Tixy Apne sat in a large easy chair, 
his three hundred pounds filling every 
inch of it. A dark-haired and dark- 
complexioned man sat on the foot- 


stook of the chair close to Tiny. 


Cullen was shoved into the room, 
within a few feet of Tiny. 

“Here he is, Tiny,” Spike said. 

“Sit down,” Tiny ordered. 

Cullen looked around, saw a chair, 
limped to it and sat down. The two 
men came out of the kitchen carry- 
ing a tray of martinis. They served 
Tiny first and then the dark-haired 
man, then Spike and another man he 
recognized as Chips. 

“Give the kid one,” the dark-haired 
man said. "He'll need it." 

Cullen took the martini, 
glass between his fingers 
drinking. 

"Got some gold for me tonight?” 
Tiny asked Cullen. 

"My customers like speed- -balls,” 
Cullen answered. “That takes time, 
mixing the heroin and morphine. I 
want more junk in a couple of nights.” 

“He sells speed-balls to the college 
kids, Bossie," Tiny said to the dark- 
haired man. 

Bossie Nigro was a powerfully built 
man, with a handsome face and eyes 
that popped like a man with a thyroid. 

"Where did you get your mor- 
phine?” he asked Cullen. 

“I had some, but the next time I 
gotta get morphine as well as heroin." 

"Let's. stop fooling, kid,“ 
voice was wheezy. “What’s the gag? 
Where'd you get the gold the other 
night?” 

"I got plenty gold," Cullen retorted. 

Spike walked to his side and said, 
“Sure, you got gold. The Feds give 
it to you. 

Spike’s hand came up palm open 
and slapped Cullen across the face. 
Cullen shook his head and as he did, 
his right leg stiffened, raising him 
from the chair, just enough for him to 
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held the 
without 


Tiny’s, 


send his right in a vicious short jab 
that caught Spike in the belly. Spike 
doubled up with a howl and Cullen’s 
left came up in an upper cut that 
caught him flush on the chin, sending 
him stumbling back against the wall, 
his eyes starry. 

Chips’ gun came out, but he never 
got to squeeze the trigger. Bossie was 
off the stool and his right hand came 
down, caught Chips on the wrist, send- 
ing the gun flying high in the air. 

“Take it easy, Chips," Bossie said. 
“The kid’s okay.” ; 

Cullen stood there like a man who 
had suddenly gotten a reprieve from 
death. He had figured he. was as 
good as dead when Spike slapped him, 
but he wanted to go down fighting. 

Tiny exclaimed, “He lives up to 
his prison record. Sure, he's a tough 
one. 

Bossie had a paper and he read 
from it: “Jim Sarks, 23, born in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Served three terms at 


age of sixteen in reformatory at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, for robbery. 
Released February 19, 1938. Arrested 


Oklahoma City for automobile theft. 


Sentenced to state penitentiary Mc-, 


Allister for three years.  Paroled 
December. 8, 1939. Wanted by 
Wichita police for robbery. Arrested 


Columbia, Missouri, for drunken as- 
sault under name of Charles Frank. 
Escaped from officers. Believed to be 
active in narcotics. Reward for his 
arrest $500.00.” 

“That’s the brief summary the boys 
got from the police department to- 
day," Bossie added. “The kid stacks 
up okay and we can use him." 





Cullen sat down and lit a cigarette. - 
His mind hadn't been able to keep . 
up with what was happening. This 
was the first time he had heard that 
his name was Jimmy Sarks, that he 
had been born in Tulsa, and that he 
had served time. He didn't ask any 

uestions. He inhaled deeply on the 
cigarette and for the first time in his 
young life knew how pleasant it felt 
to be alive. 

“We got a place for you, kid," Tiny 
said. “We wanted to try you out to 
see if you had guts. What you are 
going to do will take guts, plenty of 
guts. 

Spike was standing near the wall, 
rubbing his face. He wasn't happy 
about what had happened to him and. 
he was glaring | at Cullen. 

“Spike and“ Chips will take you 
back to your hotel,” Tiny added. 

Chips handed Cullen his gun. His 
look wasn’t any more friendly than 
Spike’s. The three left the house. 
The ride to the hotel was a silent | 
alfair. 

When Cullen got out, Spike said, 
"We'll meet again, kid. When a man 
clouts Spike, he doesn't live too long." 


"Sure, we'll meet, Spike. Often, 
and you'll live and so will I. Tiny 
used you for a sucker tonight. Don't 


blame me." 

Spike was staring at Cullen's face. 
He said, "Tiny don't like little boys 
trying to play games. Maybe I won't 
have to kill you. Tiny does a good 
job of that himself." 

The car pulled away.  Cullen's 
fingers went to the scar on his face. 
They found nothing wrong. He 
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turned and limped slowly into the 


"hotel ... 


The next day Cullen walked into 
Milligan's office. The scar and the 
limp were gone. He was wearing a 
sports jacket and looked the typical 
college youth. 

“Well,” Milligan said, "how is 
Jimmy Sarks, the boy with the long 
prison record?" 

"So that's where I got my impres- 
sive police record?" Cullen laughed. 
"I suspected you had something to do 
with it, A neat idea. It saved my 

Ife." 

"Everything helps in this game," 
Milligan replied. “I thought a prison 
record might help. What happened 
last nightz" 

Cullen gave the details of his visit 

to Tiny’s home. "It's still a little 
mysterious to me," he concluded. “I 
am supposed to do some tough job for 
them. I got rough with Spike. He 
hates my guts now." 

“Don’t worry about Spike," Milli- 
gan said. "For some reason you're 
suddenly important to the syndicate. 
Spike isn’t. We'll have lunch and dis- 

“cuss it then." 


W ux Cullen and Milligan got in 
the hall, an old man with a round 


and jovial face shuffled up to them, _ 


holding a bunch of dirty advertising 
cards in his hand. 

He gave one to Milligan, saying, 
-"Won't you help Papa by eating in his 
restaurant? My food is good, the best 
-in Kansas City." 

"Not today, Papa," Milligan said, 
taking one of the cards. 

The old man shuffled away, handing 


out his cards to anyone who would 
take them. 

“That’s Papa Donnici,” Milligan 
explained to Cullen. “Quite a char- 
acter, a nice old fellow. He has a 
restaurant on the first floor of this 
building. It’s dirty and the food’s 
terrible. The old man has long been 
known as “The Mayor of 9th Street.’ 
He drives around in a model-T Ford. 
Everybody likes him.” 

During the next two days Cullen 
saw signs of jumpiness in the dope 
underworld. They were vague and 
not definite at first. The small-time 
pushers couldn’t get junk to sell. Tiny 
Abbe disappeared. Cullen was told to 
hold up everything until further no- 
tice. ji 

Cullen laid this spell of the jitters 
to the presence of Commissioner 
Anslinger and his men in Kansas City, 
but when a week passed and the com- 
missioner had uncovered nothing— 
and the mystery of the leader of the 
syndicate was as baffling as ever, it be- 
came apparent to Cullen that some- 
thing big was under way, something 
tied in with Tiny Abbe's testing of 
his courage when Spike slapped him. 

On August 1, Cullen got his an- 
swer to the mystery. It wassomething 
he had not expected and he had no 
time to contact Milligan. It had all 
the earmarks of a perfect death trap, 
but if Cullen tried to back out, the 
trap would snap on him. 

Word was passed to him to go to the 
room on 12th Street. He did. A gray- 
haired man, in his fifties, and with a 
pock-marked face, was there. He sat 
on the couch and didn’t bother to get 
up or introduce himself. 


“I don’t know— Hes been here 
since the office party last Christmas.” 
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He said, “Kid, we got trouble down: 
on the border and we need tough guys 
like you. . You're leaving tonight. 
Spike will go with you." ~ : 

Seven hours later Cullen and Spike 
walked off the plane at the El Paso 
airfield. Cullen was carrying a'suit- 
case he had been allowed to pack hur- 
riedly. 'The blackness of the night 
was slowly giving way to the misty 
gray of the coming dawn. -A man 
walked up to Spike and said, “The 
car is over there." 

Cullen sat with Spike in the back 
seat of the Cadillac. Spike didn't say 
anything. He hadn't said ten words 
on the flight from Kansas City to El 
Paso. But he seemed very satisfied 
and contented. The car crossed the 
International Bridge, went through 
Juarez, and onto a sandy road. The 
air had the penetrating chill of a 
desert night. It was still too dark to 
see much, but the powerful headlights 
outlined the sandy road and the mes- 
quite growing close to it. 

The Cadillac went ten or fifteen 
miles. Cullen could only guess the: 
distance. The smell of the Rio: 
Grande, a smell peculiar to that; 
muddy and shallow river, filled the 
cold air.. The car stopped. Shafts of: 
gray were piercing the East like 
elongated and misshapen daggers. 

Spike got out of the car first, and 
Cullen followed him. They walked 
through the shimmering darkness to- 
ward the river. A rope-swing bridge 
had been thrown across the river. 
Cullen had trouble crossing it and 
keeping his limp. When they got off 
the bridge a man came out of the gray 
darkness, said something to Spike, and 
Spike and Cullen followed him. 

Dawn was breaking fast, with a 
blanket of rolling gray covering the 
white sand, pushing the darkness up- 
ward. This blanket enveloped the 
three as they walked, single file, across 
the sand which turned out to be part 
of Cordova (Dead Man's) Island. It 
is perhaps the bloodiest strip of sand 
in the country. On one night, for 
example, a hundred forty-eight men 
died in a pitched battle between the 
border patrol and the smugglers. 
Many others have died in similar bat- 
tles, and nobody would even venture 
to guess the number of murder victims 
buried in the quicksands. 

Corrugated iron sheds appeared in 
the dank mist. Men were around 
them carrying rifles in the crotch of 
their arms. Others were crawling to 
the top of the sheds where they would 
lie on their stomachs and serve as sen- 
tries for the day. 

Spike and Cullen were taken into 
one of the sheds, The interior was 
one large room with a board floor, a 
table, couch, and some chairs. A bar-: 
rel-chested man with a touch of gray | - 
in his dark hair, and a heavy-jowled i 
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face, got up. The man with Cullen 
and Spike said, “Here they are, Mike." 

Mike wasn't talkative, He grunted 
something about them getting some 
sleep. Cullen said, "What's the play? 
Im a pusher in K.C. and I'm sent 
down here, I got customers back 
there to take care of." . 

"How in hell do I know why you 
are here?" Mike answered. "You bet- 
ter get some sleep. You'll need it for 
tomorrow night." 


Tac shack where Cullen was taken 
was small, had an old iron bed and a 
chair. It had been more than twenty- 
four hours since Cullen had had sleep. 
His body ached from exhaustion but 
he wasn't sleepy. The events of the 
night were too puzzling for that. 

He had a feeling of apprehension he 
couldn't throw off. In Kansas City he 
was on home ground and he hadn't 
been nervous, It was different on this 
lonely island, and the moaning of the 
wind through the stunted cottonwoods 
and mesquite didn't help this feeling. 
Neither did his memory of Spike's 
actions. 

Finally he dozed off to sleep. It 
was two o'clock when a man with a 
tray of food came in the shed and 
woke him up. The food was Mexican 
beans, tortillas, and black coffee. He 
ate hurriedly and then walked out- 
side. The white sand of the island 
gleamed brightly in the sun. He saw 
one or two men around the sheds, but 
the island had the appearance of be- 
ing totally deserted. 

He wandered over the island and 
nobody appeared to stop him, yet he 
was conscious all the time that eyes 
were on him, watching his every step. 
As he looked back, he saw the sentries 
on the sheds, ready with their rifles to 
pick anybody off who ventured on the 
island, It occurred to him that these 
rifles could do a neat job of cutting 
him down if he made any false step. 

As it was the dry season, there was 
little water in the north channel, 
which separated this few square miles 
of no-man’s land from United States 
territory, The eastern part of the is- 
land is mostly quicksand, the burial 
ground for the victims of the dope 
underworld’s wrath. Most of the cot- 
tonwoods and the mesquite were on 
the west end of the island, which was 
much higher, 

Cullen didn’t see Spike during the 
afternoon. He saw nobody but sev- 
eral guards loafing around the shacks. 
But with the first shades of evening 
the island came to life; slowly, at first, 
with a few men coming out of the 
shacks and the sentries on the roofs 
scampering down and others taking 
their places. 

Within an hour a great movement 
of “wet-backs” across the river started. 
These peons, wading the shallow river, 
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remain the most economical way to 
bring the heroin, morphine, and co- 
caine across the Rio Grande. They 
are paid two pesos each—about 20 
cents—for a night's work, Each car- 
ries around five ounces of the refined 
product in the rim of his sombrero. 
'These broad-brimmed hats are espe- 
cially made to float, so if anything 
happens to the wet-back his hat can 
be picked out of the river and the 
valuable cargo saved. 

For each five wet-backs there is a 
guard who sees that they don't try to 
escape with the load of narcotics. ‘The 
dope syndicate has learned there is far 
less loss using the wet-backs than 
trucks or planes. The ignorant wet- 
back has little knowledge of the value 
of the white powders he is carrying. 
Even if he did, he wouldn’t know 
where to dispose of them. 

The report filed with the United 
Nations on narcotics on May 27, 1953, 
has some interesting information 
about Mexico as the source of opium, 
from which is derived morphine, 
heroin, and cocaine. Within the past 


‘ten years Mexico has become a large 


producer of opium, Today it isn’t 
necessary to import it from North 
Africa or Asia. The attitude of the 
Mexican government is very lenient 


toward the growing of these large 


poppy fields. 
What the value of these poppy 
farms to Mexican farmers and the gov- 


ernment is can be seen in the price of 
uncut morphine, cocaine, and heroin. 
It runs around $5,000 a pound after 
it has been refined, and to the Mexi- 
can farmer it is by far the most profit- 
able crop he can raise. After it is 
smuggled into the United States, it is 
diluted and retails for about $23,000 
a pound. 

So a hundred wet-backs in one night 
could bring several hundred thousand 
dollars of uncut dope onto the island 
where it is stored in the corrugated 
iron sheds. Getting it into the United 
States is the big problem. A certain 
amount of it has to be sacrificed when 
the decoys sent across the narrow north 
channel into the United States are 
picked up by the border patrol. 

While this is happening boats take 
the larger cargo down the river where 
fast cars are waiting to take it to 
Kansas City. As it is humanly im- 
possible for the border patrol to cover 
every foot of the border, this form of 
smuggling had, up to the previous 
week, proved successful. 


Bur something had happened dur- 
ing that week. Three large shipments 
being run ten miles below the island 
had been captured by the border pa- 
trol. All shipments were stopped 
while a new plan of smuggling was 
worked out. 

That night Cullen knew little about 
this, but he did know something big 








Nonchalant when he was booked, Bossie Nigro, another of Papa 
Donnici’s wholesalers of dope, was sentenced to ten years in prison. 
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was in the air. He was with Spike 
. end the barrel-chested Mike in a small 
shack waiting for orders which ob- 
viously would come from the big shed. 
This was guarded by a number of men 
and a cloud of mystery seemed to 
hang over it. 

The grapevine rumors had spread 
over the island that the Big Boss was 
- going to be on the island that night 
while the new system of running dope 
was worked out. Cullen stayed near 
the door of his shack. 

Out of the misty darkness of the 
island came ten guards. They herded 
everybody outside sheds into them 
and slammed doors. ‘The outline of 
a small, roly-poly man appeared be- 
- hind them. <A guard slammed the 
_ door in Cullen's face and growled, 
"Better stay inside." 

Tn that split second Cullen knew he 
had the key to the whole syndicate in 
the palm of his hand, the key An- 
slinger and Milligan had worked so 
_ hard to find—the identity of the man 
_ behind the powerful dope ring. 

Cullen’s toe went against the door 
and his right hand turned the knob. 

The door opened a few inches, just 

far enough for him to see the small 
- roly-poly man enter the large shed. 
He blinked in amazement, unable to 
believe his eyes. 

It was Papa Donnici, the little man 
who had the restaurant on the first 
floor of the Federal building. 

Cullen never got a second look. 
The huge fist of the barrel-chested 
Mike caught him on the side of'the 
head and sent him crashing to the 
floor. He was yanked to his feet and 
a fist smashed him in the face and he 
went down in a cloud of complete 
darkness. 











Consciousness came back slowly 
with a crazy jumble of thoughts. He 
opened his eyes, wondering where he 
was. Then he saw the leering face 
of Spike and he remembered every- 
thing. 

Spike pulled him to his feet. “Okay, 
kid, you made the move that gave me 
the chance I been waiting for since 
you clouted me. I was suspicious 
about your scar then. It acted funny 
_ when I slapped you. We ain’t got a 

mirror for you now, but when I 

clouted you your scar peeled off.” 

Cullen’s fingers went to his scar. 

One end was loose. His head cleared 

and he could see the heavy face of 

Mike, and behind Mike was the man 

with the pock-marked face who had 

sent him to the island. 
This man said, “All right, Spike, 
he's your dish. You and Mike take 
. him out and take care of him. He 
- didn't see anything through the door. 
_ We haven't time to bother to question 
. him. The shipment leaves in a few 
minutes." 
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Outside the sand of the island was 
a blanket of white under the darkness. 
Cullen walked slowly, his feet crunch- 
ing the sand. Spike was at his rear, 
his gun hard against his back. Mike 
was somewhere along side Spike. 
Cullen could hear the heavy sound of 
his feet in the sand. 

Wet-backs were moving through the 
darkness, shuffling like ghostly appari- 
tions; The chug of motor boats could 
be heard on the river, motor boats 
that were to be used as decoys for the 
border patrol. 

Cullen was being taken to the east 
end of the island where the quicksand 
quickly hides the bodies of murder 
victims. A number of wet-backs came 
out of the darkness to their right, 
crossing the island for the north chan- 
nel. ‘They came silently, heads down 
and bare feet shuffling through the 
sand. They enveloped Cullen and 
Spike. Spike yelled at them in Eng- 
lish but they paid no attention to 
him. 


S pixe’s gun went away from Cul- 
len's body. It was Cullen's one 
chance, not much better than twenty 
to one. He went down, face forward 
on the sand. His body barely hit the 
sand when it twisted in a half arc, 
came up on one knee, his right going 
out in a vicious blow. 

It caught Spike in the groin and he 
bent over with a howl of pain. Mike's 
gun roared. There was a stinging, 
numbing sensation in Cullen’s right 
side. , His mouth was dry and his 
head was swirling in a hundred circles. 

But he sent his body forward, put- 
ting every ounce of strength left in 
his right leg. His shoulder crashed 
into the legs of Mike before he could 
fire again. The big barrel-chested 
man went down in a sprawling heap, 
then Cullen was on his feet, running 
for the north channel with the wet- 
backs who had panicked with the roar 
of the gun and were running in all 
directions, some of them going for 
the channel. The blinding arcs from 
the border patrol’s powerful search- 
lights darted over the channel. Spike 
and Mike were firing wildly. A. wet- 
back near Cullen went down with a 
scream. 

Somehow Cullen managed to get to 
the center of the shallow channel. He 
was spitting blood and everything was 
dancing in front of him. A numbness 
had come over his body; there was no 
feeling, no sense of existing except in 
a blur of dazzling circles that were 
whirling in front of his eyes. . . . 

‘The next thing he knew he was 
lying on a couch in the barracks of 
the border patrol. Captain Bill Mc- 
Cann was standing over him. 


“Mr. Milligan,” Cullen whispered 
weakly. “Kansas City . United 
I must 
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talk to him on the phone. .. I must 
talk quick." 

Captain McCann got Milligan on 
the phone. He didn't even know 
Cullen had been sent to the border. 

“The man you want, Mr. Milligan,” 

Cullen said weakly, "is Papa Donnici, 
that nice and sweet old man who 
handed us the cards for his. restau- 
Yani Hes. 
Everything went black atid he didn’t 
finish the sentence. One hour later 
in Kansas City Federal men raided the 
greasy restaurant run by Angelo Don- 
nici. In the rear of the restaurant, 
under the offices of the Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau, was found a large sup- 
ply of heroin and morphine. 

The next day Federal men were 
waiting for the roly-poly and smiling 
little Papa Donnici when he got off 
the plane from El Paso. Tiny Abbe 
and Bossie Nigro had already been 
arrested. Spike and the pock-marked 
face remained in Mexico and were 
never picked up. 

The arrest of Tiny Abbe and Bossie 
Nigro broke the case. They quickly 
confessed, giving all the details of 
Papa Donnici's amazing plan to take 
over the dope traffic out of Mexico 
and his use of his restaurant as the 
secret headquarters. 

The Kansas City Star is a conserva- 
tive newspaper. A 48-point headline 
is a rare occasion for its front page. 
But the next day the entire front page 
of the Kansas City Star was taken up 
with the fantastic story of Papa Don- 
nici and the dope syndicate. No men- - 
tion was made of the work 22-year-old 
George Cullen had done in breaking 
the ring. That was a part of the con- 
fidential files of the Narcotics Bureau. 

Six weeks later Cullen was dis- 
charged from the El Paso Hospital. 
Milligan was there to take him back 
to Kansas City. 

"And now," Milligan said to him, 
"you're going to be a lawyer. No 
more undercover work for you." 

Cullen laughed. “That’s the last 
thing I ever want to do." 


Pos Dossier was brought to trial 
in the Federal Court at Kansas City. 
He tried to put up a defense but the 
government's case caused the jury to 
bring in a verdict of guilty on the first 
ballot. The roly-poly Papa Donnici 
was convicted on two counts and was 
sentenced to 45 years in the Federal 
prison. Tiny Abbe got 15 years and 
Bossie Nigro 10. 

The new Federal building in Kansas 
City is an imposing structure. There 
is no restaurant on the first floor. But 
the fight against dope still goes on, a 
relentless, deadly war, and when night 
falls over the white sands of Cordova 
Island wet-backs move stealthily and 


silently across that narrow strip of 


land no country owns. . 
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Tonight was his last night, 

and of course he wanted 

to look good for his kid watching 
the game on TV. But he 

never expected to look this good. 


By WILLIAM HEUMAN 


t was four o'clock in the afternoon 

when Al McGee sat up on the couch. ; 
Usually he slept till nearly five the after- 
noon of a game, if it could be arranged, 
to give himself the energy he would 
need for the evening's entertainment. 
He hadn't slept because the kids were 
making a row out in the yard, and he 
could hear his wife scolding them, tell- 
ing them to move to the neighbor's yard. 

That was one reason why he hadn't 
slept; the other was more convincing, the 
reason he didn't sleep too well nights, 
either. Winding up his thirteenth 
straight season with the local Triangles, 
pro basketeers, he had the feeling that it 
was to be the last, and tonight when the 
Triangles tangled with the tough War- 
riors in the finale of the season might 
well be the last time he stepped into the 
rather gaudy red-and-gold ‘Triangle uni- 
form. That was hard to believe, and 
hard to accept after thirteen winters with 
one club, starting when they were play- 
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ing in cheap dance halls before meager 
but rabid audiences, and ending in 
the Garden, itself, sometimes before 
capacity crowds. 

He sat on the edge of the couch for 
a few moments, just looking down at 
the floor, and then he stepped to the 
dresser and took out a package of cal- 
lous pads. Slipping off his socks, he 
affixed the small white pads to the 
many callouses on the soles of his 
feet—callouses which had come from 
twenty years of wearing sneakers, 
and starting and stopping, running 
endlesly on the hardwood floor. 
He wondered vaguely how many 
thousand miles he'd run in that time, 
and he had to grin, thinking that, 
perhaps, he'd gone clean around the 
world! 


LS his slippers he came out into 
the kitchen of this little suburban 
house which he'd bought and paid 
for out of his earnings as a pro cager. 
His wife was getting supper ready 
and the kids were still in the yard 
making a noise. She said to him, 

"You sleep, A1?” 

“Damn kids,” Al said. He didn't 
mean it, though, as he sat down be- 
fore the kitchen window and looked 
oyt at them—two of his own whom 
he loved more than life itself, and 
several neighbors' kids. 

Little Irma, his baby, aged three, 
saw him and yelled happily. He 
waved to her through the closed win- 
dow and grinned. 

"Kids," he said softly. "Crazy kids. 


Always yelling.” 


“Want to eat now?" his wife asked. 

“What?” Al asked her. _ 

"Steak," she told him. "Rare." 

“Maybe after tonight,” Al told her, 
“it’s back to soupmeat again, and 
glad to get it.” 

"Never mind that talk," Helen 
said crisply. "You made nine points 
the other night against the Brewers." 

“They fed me," Al murmured, 
“out of pity—those college kids. They 
fed me." 

"You're still with the Triangles,” 
Helen observed. “When they drop 
you we'll talk about measures to be 
taken." 

"When they'll drop me," AI said 
quietly, “is tonight, so we might as 
well start talkin’ now. The house—" 

“The house we'll keep," Helen said 
calmly, “if I have to get a job myself. 
No more living in a stuffy two-room 
apartment. Theseykids have gotten 
used to running around. They don't 
go back to the city again." 


“I know," Al muttered. “I still 


got that application in with the high 
school here, but you know how tough 
that is. "There's a million guys after 
. coaching jobs today—even in the high 
schools, and all of 'em have a half 
dozen degrees. You got to be a col- 





lege professor these days to coach 
basketball.” 

“T’ll work out," Helen told him. 
“You want to eat now or eat with the 
children?” 

"Pl wait,” Al said. “I got time." 

The two children came in after 
awhile—Buck, aged eight, and a big 
boy for his age, and Irma. . Al sat 
Irma on his knee. Buck had been in 
a basketball game in a neighbor's 
yard. 'They'd tacked up a hoop to a 
clothes-line pole. Al said to him, 

“How many points you make?" 

“Twelve,” Buck told him proudly. 

“You keep that ball moving?" Al 
asked. “You didn't hog it because 
your old man is a pro player?" 

"No," Buck grinned. “I like to 
pass." ; 

"Okay," Al murmured. "Okay, 
champ." He put his arm around the 
boy, and he was thinking how quick- 
ly they grew up. You just look 
around and there they are almost up 
to your shoulder, and yesterday you 
were giving them piggy-back rides. 

He sat there on the kitchen chair 
and he wondered what a pro basket- 
ball player did at the age of thirty- 
three when they gave him his release. 
He wondered why he hadn't thought 
about this when he was eighteen and 
big Tom Washbon, Triangle owner, 
gave him a try-out with the club. 

You don't think when you're. eight- 
een, Al McGee mused. Nor when 
you're. twenty-two, or four, or six. 
The other side of thirty you begin to 
think, but then it’s too late, and all 
you can do is worry and fret, and pray 
a little. 5 s 

He watched Helen moving around 
the kitchen preparing the supper, 
and he was thinking of the days 
when she'd gone along with him to 
every game—those days before they 
were married and had children, and 
they'd danced after thé game because 
in those days they had dancing be- 
tween halves and after the game, and 
he could dance all night even after 
playing a Sunday .double-header, 
afternoon and evening. He hadn't 
had callouses on his feet in those 
days, though. 

As they ate little Buck wanted to 
know if he could stay up and watch 
the game on Tv because 1t was Friday 
night and he had no school the next 
day. 

“First half,” Al told him. “After 
that, in you go.". 

“Suppose you don’t get in the first 
half?” Buck wanted to know. 

“Then,” Al grinned, "maybe you'll 
be watching some good basketball.” 

Irma said she wanted to stay up, 
too, because Buck was staying up, but 
Al put his foot down. 

“You kids will jinx me," he 
scowled in mock anger. “I won't get 
near the basket." ` i 





He left the house at six-thirty, tak 
ing the bus to the subway, and then 
the subway into the city. Callahan, 
the cop at the door of the players' 


` entrance to the Arena, said, “Al,” 


and lifted a big hand in greeting. 

"Put that hand down,” -Al told 
him. “You'll knock yourself out, 
Marty." soe 

Callahan grinned. “I got five on 
you bums tonight," he said, "an' you 
better be-good.” 

“Any cop bets on a_ basketball 
game,” Al McGee observed, figa 






«des 


dumb cop. What's the point spread 


tonight, Marty?" z 

“Three points for you guys,” Cal- 
lahan told him, “but don’t let it go 
to your heads. It's only because the 
Warriors won't be killin' them- 
selves,” 

“Your money's safe," Al said, “if 
Tom puts me in there for a few min- 
utes." 

“And that’s why I only put up 
five,” the cop chuckled, “figuring 
Tom might stick an old man like 
you on the floor with them young 
whiz kids." 

“If he does," Al vowed, “that point 
spread won't be a lousy three." 

He went into the locker room, 
finding a few of the players already 
there in various stages of undress. 


.'The-long, lean kid, Bill Watson, six 


foot seven and a half inches, waved to 
him from across the room and called, 

"How's it, Al?" 

"Okay, Stringbean," Al told him. 

Tony Armand went past him with 
a towel around his waist and gave 
him a playful dig in the ribs. "Old 
AL" Tony said. 

"Hell with the old part," Al grum- 
bled. "Ain't a one of you can keep 
up with me." 


Tas was a young team, mostly 
first- and second-year men. Tom 
Washbon had built around his vet- 
erans the previous year, and then 
started to drop most of the veterans 
because they couldn't keep up with 
his new speedsters. He'd retained 
only Al McGee because Al had al- 
ways been a floorman; he'd helped 
to keep that ball moving. : 

The other players drifted in as Al 
was getting into his red-and-gold Tri- 
angle outfit. Lou Weisemann came 
in with Whiff Barnett, two second- 
year men, and. veterans. Johnny 
O'Dea came down the aisle with 
Poke Rinaldo and Sam Walker. 

Big Tom Washbon, veteran pro 
coach and owner, was already in his 
office, the door ajar, Al had seen 
him inside, chatting "with several 
newspaper men. Washbon had 
played with the Triangles in the old 
days, finishing up just as Al came to 
the club. He was a big man with a 
shock of gray hair, and 
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- 'Al remembered of him as a player, 


fast, aggressive, rugged. 

-Johnny O'Dea, coming down the 
aisle, deliberately kicked Al’s sneak- 
er away as he was about to pick it up 
and put it on. 

“All right," AI growled. “All right, 
freshman.” 

O’Dea grinned. “Don’t you wish 
you were still fresh, kid?" 

"At fifty," Al told him, “PI still 
run rings around you, buddy." ` 

He saw the door of the office open- 
ing, and then the sports writer, Lee 
Carrington, came out, a cigarette in 
his mouth, ‘hat on the back of his 
head as usual. Lee was slender and 
blond, and a nice guy from the old 
days. He paused in front of Al's 
locker and he said thoughtfully, 

“So the old warhorse goes to the 
well for the last time.” 

Al McGee was tightening his sneak- 
er laces. He felt his throat suddenly 
tighten and his legs became weak. 
As he looked up at Carrington, 
though, he was smiling, and he said, 

“You sound like a guy who knows 
somethin’ other people don’t know.” 

"I do,” Carrington told him, “and 
I can't say anything about it, yet, 
which is tough on a sports writer." 

"So it’s my last time," Al mur- 
mured, He'd expected it all along, 
and it was no real surprise. Tom 
Washbon had carried him all season, 
and now as they were closing out to- 
night, Washbon was releasing him. 
Still it hurt; still it was a shock. 

"You can't go on forever," Car- 
rington observed. “A guy would 
think you'd be glad to hang up those 
sneakers." 

Al shrugged. “Okay, I'm glad," 
he said. He wanted to add bitterly, 
I'm glad that I'm out of a job and 
ihat I have no means of supporting 
my. family. I'm glad. 

He noticed that Carrington didn't 
seem too disturbed over the matter, 
and he knew why. The sports writer 
assumed he had a nice nest egg layed 
away for the time when he would be 
dropped. Carrington probably 
didn't know what it cost to raise chil- 
dren these days, and Carrington didn't 
remember that for the first eight years 
of Al McGee's pro career he'd played 
for peanuts as had all pro players. 

"Make it a good one tonight," Car- 
rington said, "if you get in there, AI. 
Like to see you boys dump those 
Warriors." 

"Sure," Al nodded, “Okay, kid." 

Tar Warriors had already clinched 
first place in the league standings 
with the Triangles coming in third, 


"which was very good for a young, 


inexperienced outfit. Next year Tom 
Washbon anticipated great things 
from these kids, but tonight they 


. were winding up, and it would be | 
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nice to dump the champion Warriors 
in this finale of the season. 
Big Tom came out of the office 


just as AI was slipping into his nylon ` 


sweat jacket. Washbon came straight 
toward Al’s locker, and Al thought 
miserably, This is it—the axe. 

Instead, Washbon said quietly, 
“Wanted to ask you, Al. What do 
you think of Rinaldo? You’ve been 
out on the floor with these boys. 
You know them better than I do." 

"Rinaldo,' Al murmured. "He's 
a good kid, Tom, and he's coming 
fast, 

"Is he a pro?” Washbon persisted. 
"Is he a Triangle, Al?” 

*He'll make out,” Al nodded. “A 
little wild right now, and maybe too 
fast for his own good, Tom, but he'll 
settle down, and you wanted speed.” 

The Triangle owner and coach 
nodded. “I wanted speed,” he ad- 
mitted. “I wasn’t sure about this 
kid. You think we ought to hang 


on to him for next winter?” 


“I would,” Al said emphatically. 
“If somebody else gets him, Tom, 
you might have a guy who can mur- 
der you.” 

Tom Washbon seemed satisfied. 
“Okay,” he said. “I wasn’t sure, Al. 
Couldn’t make up my mind.” 


H: went away, saying nothing 
about the release Al was expecting, 
and Al knew why. Tom was saving 
it for after the game because it wasn’t 
good sense to tell a player before he 
went out on the floor that when the 
game was over he was finished, also. 


They went out on the court, elev- - 


en strong, and the Triangle crowd 
gave them a hand. It wasn’t the old 


pro crowd, however, which had fol- 


lowed the clubs in the cradle days of 
the game—that tough, rabid, parti- 
san crowd which had. occasionally 
overflowed onto the floor, taking 


part in the all too frequent brawls’ 


which had marred those games. 

This was a new crowd, a crowd 
which did not curse and jeer. oppos- 
ing players, and which wanted to see 
fast, clean basketball, the kind they’d 
become accustomed to in the collegi- 
ate games. 

Al watched the big Warriors trail- 
ing out on the floor, every man on 
the squad well over six-two, and 
nothing gawky about them. He, hirn- 
self, was an even six feet, and in the 
old days he'd been considered a fair- 
ly tall man. He and Rinaldo were 
the small men of this Triangle squad 
now. 

They warmed up leisurely, taking 
their set shots, moving in for the 
follow-ups, and then the referees 
came out on the court and the five 
Triangle regulars took off their sweat 
jackets and pants. Washbon started 
Watson, Tony Armand, Lou Weise- 








mann, O'Dea and Whiff Barnett. 
The rest of them moved to the bench 





and sat down, Al taking a seat next ` 


to Poke Rinaldo. He said quietly 
as the players were lining up on the 
floor, 

"When you go in tonight, Poke, 
take it easy. No wild shooting, and 
keep that ball moving all the time. 
None of that crazy college passing." 


"Sure," Poke nodded, but he wasn't - 


particularly listening. 


A. McGrr rubbed his hands. He 
said slowly, “Washbon asked me what 
I thought of you, Rinaldo. He's not 
too sure." He saw the Italian boy's 
head come around. 

"What did you tell him?" Poke 
asked. 3 

"I told him you'd make out," AI 
said. “Told him you'd settle down. 
Now don't make a dope out of me 
tonight.” : 

Poke Rinaldo didn't say anything 


for a moment, and then he said soft- . 


ly, "Thanks, AI. 
down." > 

“Go on," Al McGee growled. 

The game got under way with. Bill 
Watson getting the tap, pushing the 
ball to Tony Armand. They moved 
it downcourt without too much haste, 
getting the feel of the ball, watching 
the passing. : 

Lou Weisemann slid into the buck- 
et spot and they whipped the ball in 
to him and he tossed it out again, 
and then Whiff Barnett worked a 


I won't let you 


nice screen for Johnny O'Dea, and. 


ket 


O'Dea was in close enough for a set - 


shot. He cut the cords with the ball 
and they had two points. 

Al sat on the edge of his seat, en- 
joying it, admitting how much better 
these latter-day pro clubs were than 
the old clubs. A lot of old-tiniers 
wouldn't admit that as they bragged 


about the old days, but Al McGee - 


had watched them in both eras. He 
knew. * 


The Warriors came back with foür 


points from the floor, and then the . 


speedy Tony Armand hit from in- 
side, a beautiful lay-up after a bounce 
pass from Whiff Barnett. ‘Then they 
fell back, covering nicely, switching 
with a smoothness Al had seldom 
seen on a pro court. It was a tribute 


to the coaching of big Tom Wash- 


bon—a stickler on defense in an age 
where defensive tactics were more or 
less ignored in the craze for -high 
scores. : 

Long Bill Watson, hovering under 
the net, dropped in two hook shots 
and the Triangles were up in front 
again with the crowd yelling for 
them to trip up the Warriors. 

Tom Washbon sent young Rinal- 


do into the game, and Al watched - 


the collegiate carefully. Poke was 
on his mettle this evening, playing 


is 








carefully, calmly, letting the others 


S 


do the shooting, and he looked good. 
In ten minutes of play the score was 
19 to 16 for the Triangles, and Al 


' was beginning to wonder if he'd get 


into this first half at all, or if young 
Buck would have to go to bed with- 
out seeing his father in action this 
night. 

The thought struck him, then, that 
this was the last night Buck McGee 
would ever have the opportunity of 
seeing his father play basketball, and 
suddenly he wanted very much to 
play tonight and to show to his son 
that the old man had had something 
in his day. It wasn't much that he 
could leave the boy, but a memory 
was a memory, and Buck was at the 
age where he wouldn't forget. 

There was a whistle on an outside 
ball, and then Tom Washbon called, 
"All right, AI." 

Al pe up like a freshman go- 
ing into his first varsity game. He 
"uae off his jacket, nearly hitting 

am Walker in the eye with his fist, 
and Sam, the rangy colored man, 
chuckled. 

"Save it for the game, Al.” 

“Okay,” Al said. “Okay.” He stood 
in front of Tom Washbon, and the 
Triangle coach said, 

"In for Barnett, Al.” 

"Sure," Al said. “Okay.” 

He was out orr the floor at the next 
whistle, full of pep, rubbing his 
hands, and the crowd gave him a 
good hand. Whiff Barnett grinned 
at him as he left the floor, and Lou 
Weisemann slapped A1 McGee's shoul- 
der. 

"Keep it moving," Lou said. 


Tac Warriors had just scored, and 
it was the Triangles ball under their 
own basket. They came upcourt, Al 
sprinting along the left side line, Red 
Fogarty, his man, picking him up. 


- Red was six-three, a big boy, and 


very good. He said as he followed 
AI down the court, 

""Take it easy, Al. I'm tired now." 

Al grinned, stopped suddenly, and 
cut back, taking the ball from Tony 
Armand, flipping it to Rinaldo and 
then crossing the court to find Red 
Fogarty with him again. They were 
over the ten-second line now, and AI 


: roamed under the basket, coming up 


.- grudgingly, 





the foul lane to take a bounce pass 
from Lou Weisemann. He feinted 
‘Fogarty to the left this time, and 
then spun right, bounced once and 
then spun as if going up with a hook 
shot, but he saw Tony Armand 
streaking in' from the right corner 
and he whipped the ball to Armand 
as he was up in the air, and Tony’s 
lay-up was good for two poihts. 
"Old Al," Armand grinned. 
“Very smart,” Red Fogarty said 


` at him. 
Scoring points tonight because usu- 


It was the Warrior ball now com- 
ing the other way with Al back- 
pedalling, keeping up with Red Fo- 
garty, feeling.for him with one hand 
as the other Warriors moved the ball 
out in front of this fluid Triangle 
defense. 

The Warriors worked it into the 
bucket and out a few times, then 
their tall boy, Dick Henderson, tried 
a hook shot which rolled off the rim. 
Weisemann recovered and the Tri- 
angles came upcourt very fast, but 
not with the crazy speed of the col- 
legiates. The ball rather than the 
players moved fast. 

Al handled the ball several times, 
and then cut for the basket after 
Lou Weisemann had set up a screen 
for him. Red Fogarty yelled fran- 
tically for a switch as Al broke away 
from him, and the red-head was tem- 
porarily tied up by Weisemann. 

Another Warrior player darted at 
Al, but he already had Tony Ar- 
mand's feed pass and he was going 
up high with the ball, nudging it 
gently through the cords for two 

ints. : 

"They had the television camera on 
him as he broke away from the bas- 
ket, all smiles with the other Tri- 
angle players grinning, also. Long 
Bill Watson yelled at him, 

“Nice going, Al.” 

He scored again a few minutes 
later, taking a bounce pass from Poke 
Rinaldo, and Poke whooped as Al’s 
lay-up dropped neatly through the 
cords. 

“High man," Rinaldo yelled, 
pointing a finger.at Al. 

Al just waved a deprecating hand 
It felt good, though, to be 


ally he did not do too much scoring 
as he set up the plays and fed the 
other men. All of his life he'd been 
a feeder. 

The Warriors scored from the foul 
line, and then the ‘Triangles came up 
with the ball, and this time Al Mc- 
Gee noticed something very strange. 
Tony Armand, who was usually one 
of the top scorers for the Triangles, 
and who liked his points as well as 
any man, was in fairly close for a set 
shot, but instead of shooting it, he 
faked the shot, drawing Red Fogarty 
away from Al, and then he bounced 
the ball to Al who was close to the 
net, at the same time yelling, 

“Shoot!” 

Al couldn’t miss the easy lay-up, 
his third two-pointer of the evening. 
He looked at Armand curiously after 
that, and Tony was grinning. 

“Throw 'em up, AL," Armand 
yelped. “Keep throwing." 

Bill Watson and Lou Weisemann 
were grinning at him, also, and he 
suddenly got the point. They were 
feeding him tonight; they intended 





to build him up to the high scorer, 
probably because all of them realized 
he was on the way out and they want- 
ed to give him a big send-off. It was 


_a nice gesture and he appreciated it, 


especially with young Buck looking 
at it this evening. 

"Crazy kids," Al muttered: 

He scored again with Lou Weise- 
mann screening for him beautifully, 
and Red Fogarty trying to get around 
Lou to block the shot, and then at a 
Warrior time out Al said tersely, 
"You guys trying to make a hero out 
of me?” 

Johnny O'Dea back in the game 
for Rinaldo, said innocently, "You're 
hot, Al. You're scoring points." 

"And you guys are feeding me," Al 
growled. "Knock off and play bas- 
ketball." 

"When a guy's hot,” Tony Ar- 
mand observed, "it's the custom to 
feed him, Al. You know that." 

"All of a sudden I'm hot," Al Mc- 
Gee scowled. "For about twenty 
years I'm cold. What the hell goes 
here?" 

Armand shrugged. 
win, AL" he said. 


"We want to 


Tue whistle blew and they lined 
up again. At half time Al had thir- 
teen points to his credit, the biggest 
total he’d had in seven or eight years 
with the Triangles. Tom Washbon 
let him finish:out the half. He said, 
straight-faced, when Al came in at 
the end of the half, 

"Somebody give you a shot in the 
arm, Al?" 

"Stop kidding, Tom,” Al muttered. 
"You know what's going on here." 

Washbon said casually, "Might as 
well stay in a while next half, too, 
Al, now that you got the range.” He 
added, "If you want to call anybody 
up and tell them." 

Al McGee got the point. Tom 
Washbon knew about his family; he 
knew Helen well, and he knew that 
young Buck often watched the games 
on television—at least for the first 
half. 

After changing his jersey and dry- 
ing his face with a towel, Al stepped 
out into the corridor and into the 
pay phone booth. He got Helen and 
he said, 

"Buck gone to bed, yet?" 

"Not yet," Helen told him. "He's 
getting ready, but he doesn't like it. 
He says you're the high scorer to- 
night." 

"Let him stay up," Al told her. 
"Im a hero." 

"What goes?" Helen asked curi- 
ously. "I've been watchihg it, too.” 

“They want to make the old man 
feel good," Al said, "before they give 
him the axe. You know how they 
fatten up a turkey before Thanksgiv- 
ing?" ; 
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“Tt looks on the level," Helen mur- 
mured. 

"Sure its on the level" Al ex- 
lained. "It's just that these kids 
ere are holding up their own shots, 
and breaking their necks to spring 
me loose for the easy ones." 

"Why?" his wife asked. 

“They're nuts," Al told her. 
“They're crazy as loons.” 


Back on the floor the start of the 
second half it was 33 to 29 for the 
Triangles, and Al McGee, with the 
aid of four other Triangles, contin- 
ued where he'd left off. 

The disgusted Red Fogarty, who 
knew what was going on, said grim- 
ly, “It’s a frame-up. These guys are 
trying to make me look bad. You 
haven’t scored this many points in 
three seasons, AL" ` 

“Shaddup,” Al told him. 
crabbing, Red.” 

The Triangles whipped the ball 
around the court, working it inside 
the ten-second line, moving it in to 
Bill Watson or Weisemann in the 
bucket, working it out, and waiting 
for Al to get loose for a fairly good 
shot. When Red Fogarty guarded 
him too closely, Fogarty found him- 
self bumping into a Triangle player, 
and Al McGee made good use of 
these stationary screens. When he 
broke for the basket they fed him 
and he didn’t miss too many. His 
total went up to eighteen and then 
into the twenties, and the crowd be- 
gan to yell. 

In the beginning he whipped some 
of the balls back to the other players, 
but they smilingly held up their own 
shots to feed him at another time, 
and because the game didn't mean 
too much one way or another, Tom 
Washbon didn't object. 

The Triangle coach let him play 
the entire half, the first time he'd 
played a full half in two years, and 
when the gun went off—and Al was 
glad because he was beginning to 
stumble a little from weariness—he'd 
piled up thirty-one points, and they'd 
beaten the Warriors by a 75 to 69 
score. 

Al picked up his jacket, his face 
sweaty, his feet and legs hurting bad- 
ly. He looked at the grinning Tri- 
angle players, swarming around him, 
slapping his back, and he said 
grimly, 

"Everybody happy now?" : 

"You're the big wheel tonight," 
Tony Armand told him. R 

And now off comes the head, Al 
thought, but it was worth it. Young 
Buck had had a good show. He'd 
seen his old man rack up thirty-one 
points with the crowd cheering him 
on, and Buck would remember that 

. in years to come. He wanted to 
thank these guys for that, but he 
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didn't know how to do it; there were 
no words, and all that he could say 
was, 

"You're nuts; you're all crazy." 

When he reached the dressing 
room he saw Tom Washbon stand- 
ing by the office door, and big Tom 
hooked a finger at him. His jacket 
across his shoulders, Al walked over 
on leaden legs, knowing what was 
coming. He could hear the yells and 
the good-natured talk of the other 
players in the shower room. It was 
over for them for the season and nat- 
urally they felt good. For him it was 
over for good, and he knew it. Tom 
Washbon had to break the news to 
him,-and probably Washbon didn't 
like that part of it, either. 

Al stepped into the office and 
Washbon closed the door behind 
them. It was quiet in here. The big 
Triangle coach and owner scratched 
his jaw and sat down on the edge of 
the desk. He said, 

“You had a pretty good night to- 
night, AL" 

"Stop kidding," Al growled. "Give 


it to me straight, Tom. I know why 
Im here." 
Tom Washbon nodded. “Guess 


you know you're about at the end of 
the line as an active player, Al.” 

“I know it,” Al McGee murmured. 
“Tve known it all season, Tom. I'm 
obliged to you for carrying me." 

“I had my reasons for carrying 
you," Tom Washbon told him. 
“Want to hear them, Al?” 

“I know 'em," AI said quietly. “I’m 


. mitted. 


an old Triangle and you gave me a 
break, Tom. Thanks for it.” 

“That’s one reason,” Washbon ad- 
“The other is that I’ve want- 
ed to groom you for taking over this 
job, Al. I won't be on the bench 
next year. I'll be doing the office 
work for the Triangles. .& want you 
to coach this club, Al. They think 
a lot of you and they'll work like 
hell for you. I saw that tonight.” 

Al McGee was staring at him. 
“Coach?” he mumbled. . 

Tom Washbon smiled. "I've al- 
ready given the release to the pa- 
pers,” he stated. “I was that sure 
that you'd accept, Al. Don't disap- 
point me." 

Al sat down in one of the three 
chairs in the room. "I don't feel 
good, Tom," he muttered. 

“You want the job?" Tom Wash- 
bon asked him. S 

Al grinned a little. 
wanted Richmond,” he said, 
Taft wanted to be president.” 

Tom Washbon put a hand on his 
shoulder and then pointed to the 
phone on the desk. "Maybe you 
want to call up Helen," he said. 
“This is your office, Al.” He went 
out of the room. 

Al McGee sat there for fully five 
minutes just staring at the opposite 
wall, and then he put both feet up 
on the desk and he reached for the 
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phone. He said softly to the op- 
erator, 

“Lady, this is the King. Get me 
the Queen.” . 


DUSTER 


E Plenty of stories have been told about The Lip and his troubles, 
ut this one is little known. Durocher tried very hard indeed in 1952 
to avoid any kind of suspension. He didn't quite make it, of course, 
but he was in the "shower" considerably less than most diamond en- 


thusiasts expected. 


There's reason to believe, however, that Leo got a bum rap dur- 
ing one joust—a heated Dodger-Giant daylight game at the Polo 
Grounds on September 8, 1952. When a few dusters were served up, 
the umpires told both managers they'd be responsible for so much as 
one more errant pitch. The National League prexy, Ford Frick, had 
just warned the umpires and the entire league that the deliberate 
noggin-chucking must cease. Leo reminded the men in blue, "My Larry 
Jansen is working out there with a sore back so if—" 


“Cut it!” The Lip was warned. “Another bean-ball and you get 
suspended. Those are our orders. Now let's get on with it.” 


Maybe another manager would have removed Jansen, who, it was 
true, had suffered back trouble throughout the season and was there- 
fore nowhere near his 1951 form when he won 23 for the Giants and 
helped them to a pennant. Sure enough, a pitch got away from Larry, 
striking batter Billy Cox in the seat of the pants. As Cox, grinning, 
trotted toward first, Durocher was thumbed out of the game and sus- 
pended for a few days. He had only one livid comment as he left 


the field. "That's a bean-ball?” 


—Ray Ferris 
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Ed Cook? Now there's a guy for you; as 
normal as apple pie. The All-American 


boy. Feet firmly on the gr ; REA. 
Illustration by AL GABRIELE y y 9 ound- Yeah 


B By ARTHUR MYERS 


We I first became acquainted 
with Ed Cook, he impressed me 
as the most normal fellow I had ever 
known. In fact, he seemed almost too 
normal. It hardly seemed normal to 
be that normal. 

That was when I was in college. Ed 
had been a member of my fraternity. 
He was about 30 then, a short man 
with sandy hair and a smooth, rathe: 
handsome face. He lived in town and 
we saw a good deal of him around the 
house. He was an Active Grad; in . 
fact, a trustee of the chapter. 

He was especially in evidence dur- 
ing rushing time. Ed was an insur- 
ance agent, and a successful one. Not 
too successful—that wouldn't be nor- 
mal. But he was an ideal front man 
for the freshmen we were trying to 
impres. With his neat, well-kept 
clothes. and his neat, well-kept face, 
Ed could have just stepped, alive, out 
of a men's clothing store window. He 
was the very model of a college grad- 
uate; still young; resigned, even hap- 
py, in his lot; a crédit to his com- 
munity. 

Ed had a Little Wife, a Nice Girl 
named Miriam. They had met at col- 
lege, married on graduation day. They 
had two children, a boy and a girl. 
They belonged to the local country 
club—Ed shot im the nineties. He also 
belonged to a commercial club and a 
couple of fraternal groups. Rather 
more gregarious than the average, per- 
haps, but that was normal for an in- 
surance salesman. 

When I graduated I expected I 
might never see Ed again. But about 
five years later I met him in a restau- 
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rant in New York. The moment he 
entered the place there was no mis- 
taking him—he hadn't changed a hair. 
Behind him trooped Miriam and the 
two kids. When he spotted me he 
gave me the Glad Hand. 

. “By gosh, fella, how's tricks?" he 
cried. ; 

“Oh, pretty good.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

"Oh, I'm working here in New York, 
- for an ad agency," I replied. 

"Is that right!” He paused a mo- 
ment and his face became Serious, 
Thoughtful. “It’s terrible the way we 
lose track of each other." 

"Yeah, you're right." 

He turned to Miriam. “You re- 
member Herb Jackson." She said she 
did. The boy gave me a manly hand- 
shake, and the girl a pleasant self- 
possessed smile. 

"We've got to get together more 
often," Ed said. 

“Yeah, we ought to." 

"Coming back ọn Homecoming Day 
this year?” 

"Well—if I can make it." 

“You make it this time," A strong 
handshake, a Level, Friendly gaze, and 


. Ed-was gone off to eat his roast 


chicken and out of my life again. 
$0 . 

do get back to Homecoming that 
year. Before long, I realized some- 
thing was missing. 
Cook?" I asked. 


The group was suddenly silent, 


The faces went blank, striving for 
gravity to mask the excitement, and 
sheer joy beneath, Scandal was in the 
air. 
After à decent pause, Jack Hoffman, 

a contemporary of mine, cleared his 
'. throat and said, “Ed disappeared three 
months ago." 

“Disappeared?” I echoed, 

“Disappeared. - Into thin air." 
Hoffman made a gesture to indicate 
thin air. 

Igaped in astonishment, I couldn't 
conceive of Ed disappearing from the 
face of the earth except through the 
normal, formal rites of burial, and 
then only when he had reached the 
proper age, according to the actuarial 
tables, 

"It must have been foul play," 
- someone said, 

MAR DSA 
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"Where's Ed. 


. changed a particle. 


“The police haven't found a body," 
someone else said. 

“Tt could have been amnesia,” Hoff- 
man said. 

"nere was a general nodding of 
héads. That was a respectable, face- 
saving, fraternal explanation. But 
there wasn't a man there who didn't 
strongly suspect that Ed Cook had just 
said the hell with it and taken off in 
the middle of a Tuesday. It was a 
comforting thought, somehow. 


Duric the next four years I often 
thought of Ed Cook. Much more often 
than I would have had he not done 
his disappearing act. Things are not 
what they seem, I would muse. Be- 
neath the most placid, ordinary-seem- 
ing stream lurk strange currents. My 
thoughts on Ed brightened many an 
hour on commuter trains and within 
the four walls and a window that was 
my place of work, Then one day I 
flew across the country, to San Fran- 
cisco, on business. 

I went to my hotel and checked in 
about two in the afternoon. Then, 
deciding it was too late to work, I 
embarked on a stroll about the down- 
town section of the city. I was walk- 
ing down Market Street, pretty much 
at loose ends, when suddenly I stopped 
short, my heart pounding. For com-. 
ing toward me was Ed Cook! 

He was dressed in his usual neat 
business suit, complete with brief case. 
His expression was as bland and un- 
complicated as ever. He hadn't 
I started toward 
him, a shout on my lips. Then I hes- 
itated- Would he welcome a meeting 


“with someone who had known him 


when? Then he saw me, and knew I 
had recognized him, and the decision 
was out of my hands. He strode 
toward me, his hand outstretched and 
his Hail Fellow smile expanding on 
his lips. 

“Herb Jackson!” he exclaimed, “It’s 
a small world!" 

“Sure is,’ I replied. 

“This calls for a drink," he said, 

"Sure does." 

He steered me into a small grill 
nearby and sat me at the end of the 
bar. It was quiet and cool there. The 
bartender, a tall, florid man, mixed us 
a pair of highballs. 
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Ed beamed at me. “What are you 
doing out here, fella?” 

I could restrain my curiosity no 
longer. “What in hell are you doing 
out here, may I ask?" 

He took a long pull on his drink, 
then inspected the glass carefully. 
"Oh, I just got tired of the old squir- 
rel-cage routine. I suppose I wanted 
adventure, So I came to San Francis- 
co. I'd always heard it was a romantic 
town." 

He gave me a sidelong glance. "I'd 
appreciate it if you kept quiet about 
seeing me. Miriam has married again, 
and I've got my life here. It wouldn't 
be a good thing to drag it all out." 

“Okay,” I said, “I'll keep my mouth 
shut." : 

He drained his glass quickly. Sud- 
denly he seemed anxious to get away. 
“Well, gotta run,” he said. He thrust 
out one hand and grasped my elbow 
with his other one. He flashed his 
Smile. "We gotta get together more 
often," he said. He was halfway to the - 
door before I could answer, 


Tux. bartender came over. 
thing else, sir?" 

"Yes, another drink." 

He brought it to me, then settled 
down on a stool behind the bar op- 
posite me. I was the only customer in 
the place, and he seemed lonely and 
in a talkative mood. 

"You a friend of Mr. Brown's?" he 
asked. 
` “Mr. Brown? 
I used to be.” 

The bartender nodded. “Nice fel- 
low, Mr. Brown. Wish I had more 
customers like him, instead of the 
screwballs I usually get.” He picked 
up a rag and gave the bar a swipe. 
"He gives a little tone to the place. 
Steady. Know what I mean?" 

“I think so,” I replied.. 

"I mean he's the quiet, well-dressed, 
business type," the bartender went on. 
"Insurance agent, married, a couple of 
kids, belongs to the Marin Country 
Club, owns his own home in Oakland. 
Nothing erratic about him. In fact, 
he's probably the most normal guy 
I've ever met," : 

I finished my drink, "Yeah," I said, 
“he’s at least twice as normal as any 
guy I ever met,” 


“Any- 


Ohcer, yes, that is, 
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Phog teaches a hard-driving game that differs sharply from 
the Eastern style of play, which he scorns as lo 
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Phog's pre-game technique makes full use of the fans' hatred for him. 
By the time the players reach the floor, they hate everyone in sight. 


most hated man 
in Basketball 


And the ( The cat-calls and Bronx cheers were scattered at first, 
changing slowly into an intermittent roar of booing 
hisses. The recipient of this was Phog Allen; coach of the 
most successful. Kansas basketball team which had just won the N.C.A.A. 
championship against LaSalle College in Madison Square 

Garden on the night of March 21, 1952. 
But as to Phog had stepped on the court to receive the usual 
congratulations when the unfriendly demonstration started. 
It seemed to amuse him and he clasped his hands over his 


which came first, head like a prize fighter, and waved his greetings—and heart- 
. felt thanks—to the booing crowd. 

: 4, As a matter of record, it, must be admitted Phog had 

Phog Allen won't talk. plenty of reason to thank these irate fans. For a half a 


century this controversial figure in basketball, called by 
many the most-hated man in the game, has made hate pay 
huge dividends in games and championships won. 

If there is any doubt about this, take a look at the 

i record. In his 43 years of coaching, his teams have won 730 
By JOHN S. PHILLIPS games and lost 209. He has been s Kansas 36 years and has 
taken 23 Big Seven conference titles, 

To Phog the Madison Square Garden demonstration 
probably wasn't too impressive. They do such things far 
better out in the Middle West where the appearance of Phog 
and his team on certain courts in the Big Seven is always 
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the signal for a demonstration that 
makes the New York outburst look 
mild, decidedly tepid. t 

The boos there reach a great cre- 
scendo when Phog, leading his team, 
steps out on the court. Phog always 
picks the far end to make his entrance, 
and he walks slowly, with measured 
steps, giving his boys a chance to be- 
come thoroughly saturated with the 
fury of the crowd. 

At this far end he stops, turns and 
faces the team, and says, “At’m boys.” 
He doesn't need to say anything more. 
These young Jayhawkers are con- 


= vinced that every man, woman, and 
‘child is against them—and against 


Phog—and they go out fighting like 
wild beasts. 
There have been occasions, several 


~ of them, when the police had to be 


called out to protect Phog and his 
team, and such a thing as slashed tires 
on a cold and wintry night hasn't been 
uncommon. 

Several years ago the situation got 
so bad at Kansas State that President 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower gave the stu- 
dent body a stern lecture on good 


'sportsmanship before the Kansas-Kan- 


sas State game at Manhattan. That 
night when Phog and his boys walked 
out on the court, the crowd arose as 
one and greeted them with a resound- 
ing and very friendly cheer. 


Proc was * puzzled, completely 


- thrown off balance, and he acted like 


a man in a daze, unable to compre- 
hend what was happening. The Kan- 
sas team must have felt the same way, 
because that night they were badly 
beaten. ; i 

Two generations of sport writers 
have filled the columns of their pages 
with stories about Phog, giving an 
overall picture of a braggart, some- 
thing of a nut, a publicity-seeker who 
goes to any length to get his name in 
the papers. 

Actually Phog is none of these, de- 
spite his actions and words. He is a 
shrewd, calculating coach with a bril- 
liance that often has a touch of cun- 
ning. Raised in the old-time rough 
and tumble school of coaching where 
a man was supposed to win games no 
matter the tactics used, he has never 
made a move, delivered a speech, or 
pulled one of his tricks without con- 
sidering how it will affect his team. 

Meeting Phog for the first time, you 
are certain you are looking at a Dr. 
m Hyde. Away from the 

asketball court he is Dr. Forrest C. 
Allen, a genial and personable Irish- 
man with pleasant and gracious man- 
ners, a well-modulated voice despite 
his nickname. He is in his late sixties, 
but has the ruddy complexion and the 
manner of a man in his forties. In 
dress he seems to prefer imported 
tweeds that run to green colors, plaid 
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socks and flashy ties, and usually there 
is a small green feather in his hat. 

“I have been booed longer and more 
fervently than any man in basketball," 
Phog admits, with a touch of pride. 
“It’s been a part of the game to me, 
and I've learned that ‘Whom the Gods 
would destroy, they first make angry." ” 

Phog Allen profited much from this 
kernel of wisdom at the tender age of 
nineteen when he was a player on the 
Kansas City Athletic Club basketball 
team. It wasn't an outstanding team, 
considered third-rate even in the 
West, but to Allen it was the greatest 
in the country. 


T Buffalo German-Americans, 
the national champions, were touring 
the West, and he issued a blistering 
challenge, via the columns of the Kan- 
sas City Journal, to them to come to 
Kansas City and play his team for the 
championship. 

The national champions were mild- 
ly amused, as were most people in the 
basketball world, but the running at- 
tack continued until the German- 
Americans decided the only way to 
shut the youngster up was to go to 
Kansas City and pummel the Kansas 
City team—and this upstart in particu- 
lar. 

They arrived at the old Union Sta- 
tion in Kansas City to find a broadside 
against them in all the Kansas City 
papers, the contents of which were 
sufficient to make a wooden Indian 
see red. "The German-Amcericans were 
so furious they barely defeated the 
Kansas City team, winning by the nar- 
row margin of 30-28. 

A second broadside greeted them 
the next morning, this one was filled 
with sneering remarks about their 
poor playing. That night they lost by 
two points, and this brought forth a 
scathing, virulent broadside that had 
the German-Americans frothing at the 
mouth. They lost the third and de- 
ciding game by the crushing score of 
45-15, and with it the national cham- 
pionship. : 

In this last game Allen made 25 of 
the 45 points scored by Kansas City. 
One item, not often mentioned, might 
explain more in detail the reason for 
his amazing playing—and his vitriolic 
broadsides. The German-Americans 
had insisted on a $500 guarantee, a 
sum difficult in 1904 to raise for any 
sporting event. Allen overcame this 
by announcing he had five prominent 
citizens ready to guarantee that 
amount. 

They signed readily, but all five 
would have had serious trouble rais- 
ing ten dollars if all their assets had 
been consolidated and the clothes sold 
off their backs. Victory was the only 
thing that got Allen out of an embar- 
rassing jam. Kansas City was thrilled 


with having a national championship, 


even if it was basketball, and the mon- 
ey was readily raised. 

This amazing championship brought 
him national fame and started him on 
his long and tumultuous career as the 
storm center of basketball. Since then 
he has managed to keep the basketball 
world in such a turmoil with his 
blistering attacks that his wery real 
ability as a coach is often overlooked. 

Of recent memory to fans is Phog's 
arrival in the East on December 15, 
1951, with his team scheduled to play 
St. John’s. The basketball world had 
had one of its brief periods of quiet. 
Many of the notables gathered at a 
dinner in Boston where Phog was to 
give an after-dinner talk, something he 


does very well. 


- He jarred his listeners with a charge 
that basketball as played in the East 
was a game of rowdies and hoodlums, 
with all the rules and the game officials 
in their favor, and that a Western 
team, to beat an Eastern one, had to 
be twenty points better. 

With this attack being broadcast 
over the country on the sports pages, 
Phog went to New York City to pre- 
pare the public for the game with St. 
John’s the following night. Phog's 
verbal thrusts are always good copy 
for the sports pages, so the next morn- 
ing the New York fans read an en- 
largement of the charge he made in 
Boston, and with it a blunt statement 
that his team had no chance to win 
because all the cards were stacked 
against them. 

His comments about the St. John’s 
players and Coach McGuire had the 
St. John’s team seething mad when 
they stepped on-the floor, which is 
exactly what Phog wanted, because St. 

ohn’s had a fast team, one of the best 
in the East, and should have defeated 
Kansas. 

But Kansas won by a score of 61-60. 

As a parting thrust at McGuire and 
the St. John’s players, Phog called 
them alley cats and hoodlums who 
didn’t know the first principle of clean 


playing. 


Win all his ranting and raving, 
Phog never needles officials or the 
rival players during the game. He sits 
on the bench something like a dove of 
peace—a nervous and jumpy dove. 
He once described those minutes of 
watching a game as "the most exhil- 
arating hell ever experienced by man." 
He twists and squirms, and at times 
gives the impression of a man in a 
convulsion. Water is the one thing 
that sustains him and he drinks copi- 
ously during a game, sometimes as 
much as eight quarts. 

The water sits at his side, in quart 
milk bottles, and the number of 
bottles is a barometer for the kind of 
game to expect. Out on the campus 
of the University of Kansas, a four- 
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bottle game is nothing to get excited 
about, but if the grapevine says Phog 
will have eight bottles at his side, the 
gym is packed and the students expect 
a humdinger of a game. 

Phog's sportsmanship in victory and 
defeat can best be described by the 
cryptic statement Winston Churchill 
is alleged to have made about Field 
Marshal Montgomery: "Glorious in 
retreat, magnificent in defeat—insuf- 
ferable in victory." If the Kansas 
team is defeated, Phog rises from his 
chair, walks straight to the rival coach, 
shakes his hand, and his congratula- 
tions will be profuse. To the report- 
ers his praise of the players on the 
winning team will be sincere and 
generous. 

In victory the pattern undergoes a 
radical change. He receives the plau- 
dits of his fans and friends with the 
beaming smile of a small boy and sel- 
dom bothers to thank them. If the 
rival coach congratulates him, Phog 
shrugs and says nothing. His apprais- 
al of the losing team is never compli- 
mentary, as witnessed by New Yorkers 
after Kansas defeated St. John’s. 


Hare has not been Phog’s only 
weapon in his long fight to turn out 
winning teams. One point usually 
overlooked in his background is his 
record as a basketball player at Kansas 
City and later at the University of 
Kansas. He was the outstanding play- 
er in his day, making a record of 37 
points scored in one game that stood 
until 1940, when William Engleman 
scored 43 points. In every All-Amer- 
ican selection from 1904 to 1909, he 
headed the list. Many authorities still 
believe he was the greatest player of 
all times. 

It was while he was under Dr. Nai- 
smith, the founder of the game, that 
Phog got his nickname. To make 
extra money he umpired baseball 
games, and because of his booming 
voice when he called “balls” and 
"strikes" he was called “Foghorn.” 
"This was later cut to "Fog," and it was 
Ward Coble, sports editor of the Daily 
Kansan, the university newspaper, 
who added the “P” to it. 

One morning the paper came out 
with "Phog" Allen. Coble explained, 
"Fog was too common. It needed 
dolling up. You see I have a nick- 
name that nobody has been able to 
improve. I hate nicknames and don't 
like them unless they have some class,” 

Coble's nickname was “Pinhead.” 

Rival coaches have plenty to fear 
from Phog, but the one thing that 
gives them all a case of the nerves is 
the fact that despite his sixty-some 
years, Phog is the youngest coach in 
the country as far as new ideas and 
new systems of play are concerned. 

In 1912 Phog could have retired 
with dc modd he had revolu- 
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tionized basketball coaching. On his 
graduation from Kansas in 1910, he 
entered the Kansas City School for 
Osteopathy, fully intending to take 
up osteopathy as a`profession. Un- 
fortunately for this field of therapy, 
the Kansas City School had a large 
gym, and Phog spent all his spare time 
init. It was here that he perfected his 
pass, pivot and angle pass, the basis 
for his famous “Stratified Transitional 
Man-for-Man Defense. with the Zone 
Principles," which did much to revo- 
lutionize basketball coaching. 

Prior to the introduction of this 
system of playing, a basketball game 
was usually a melee, with everyone 
going after the one opponent who had 
the ball. The results wére continuous 


*pile-ups and very losv scores. 


Under Phog's new style of play, 
each player would cover the man on 
the opposing team who held the cor- 
responding position and zone; this 
man-for-man defense eliminated the 
pile-ups. By using the pass, pivot and 
angle pass on the offensive, his teams 
would get the ball under their op- 
ponents’ basket while the opposing 
players were still running around, not 
knowing who had the ball. 

When Phog graduated as an osteo- 
path and was admitted to practice in 
Kansas and Missouri, he was thinking 
too much about this system to bother 
to open an office. He accepted the 
position of coach at the Warrensburg 
(Missouri) Teachers. College, and 
used this type of playing to win 114 
games. He lost only 7. 

Phog is hardly the type to rest on his 
laurels. Within a few years, when 
rival coaches had solved this new sys- 
tem, he kept developing new and 
dazzling variations that kept them off 
balance. 

The basketball world got a striking 


-sample of this last year. There was 


rejoicing in the rival camps of the 
Big Seven, because Phog had, by grad- 
uation, lost his great Lovelette, not to 
mention other valuable players. So 
coaches, players, and fans licked their 
chops at the prospects of what would 
xen to the Jayhawkers and Phog. 

‘The season started with their wishes 
fulfilled. Kansas lost to Kansas State 
and then took a 79-58 drubbing at the 
hands of the Oklahoma Aggies. Col- 
orado set the Jayhawkers back on 
their heels with a 79:69 victory. 


Tarn something happened. The 
Big Seven and other teams over the 
country aren’t quite sure today what 
it was. It came unexpectedly, like a 
cyclone, out of a clear sky. The Kan- 
sas team journeyed down to Manhat- 
tan to play Kansas State, which had 
won the first game with the Jayhawk- 
ers easily. But at the end of this game 
the stunned and dazed Kansas Aggies 
blinked in amazement when they 


looked up at the scoreboard and read: 
Kansas 80—Kansas State 66. 

Actually what Phog unloosed in 
that game was a variation of the Press 
defense, which had been used for sev- 
eral years in the East and the South. 
In it the players pick up their oppo- 
nents in the back court, or mid-court, 
stick to them like: leeches, preventing 
them from getting an offensive started, 
keeping them off balance, crowding 
them like a smart boxer crowds an op- 
ponent to prevent a knockout blow. 

Phog’s new Press defense was a 
double-barreled system with two men 
crowding the man with the ball, never 
letting him throw or pass it. There 
were also other wrinkles new to a 
basketball court, such as a new form 
of arm and hip work, done in unison, 
All in all, it was something ‘nobody 
had ever seen before—and rival coaches - 
are frank to admit they don't know 
how to solve this defense. 

With it, Phog's Jayhawkers, a medi- 
ocre team at best, baffled the opposing 
teams, making it impossible for them 
to run or get an offensive started, leav- 
ing them floundering hopelessly on 
the court. To do this Phog had to use 
every reserve player he had and Kan- 
sas averaged 25.1 personal fouls a 
game, which is something of a record 
itself. 

` But Kansas swept forward to take 
the Big Seven title and lost the chance 
to win the N.C.A.A. title two years 
straight by one point in the.game with 
Indiana. Statistics for the season show 
Kansas won 19 games, lost 6, scored 
1,813 points, an average of 72.6 per 
game. 


Ta most mysterious and inexpli- 
cable thing about Phog and his coach- 
ing are his “brain waves," as they are 
called on the campus at Kansas Uni- 
versity. An expert on dream analysis 
might call them something else, and a . 
psychiatrist would probably have still 


* another name. 


Most of you probably will put your 
tongues in your cheeks when you read 
this, but at the University of Kansas 
they swear they really happen. These 
weird and spooky mental phenomena 
(you can call them whatever you 
wish) usually come to Phog while 
asleep, between the hours of two and 
five in the morning. Some, however, 
pop into his brain during a tense mo- 
ment of a game. 

One of the most famous of these 
wasn't connected with basketball. In 
1920 Phog was given the added job of 
coaching football. The team that 
year was called “The Kansas Midgets,” 
averaging only 162 pounds, the light- 
est team in the school's history. They 
were scheduled to meet the powerful 
Iowa State eleven the next day and it 
was generally believed if Kansas held 
the Iowa team to a three-touchdown 
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victory, they would have accomplished 
the impossible. 

That night in his sleep Phog saw an 
aeroplane flying over his head. The 
Kansas team was in it, but only six 
of the regulars. The other five were 
second-string players. The plane was 
at the 40-yard line, and it turned to 
the right, veered back to the left and 
then flew over the goal line and out of 
sight. Phog awoke, jumped up, and 
jotted down the route the plane had 
taken. 

That afternoon the Kansas rooters 
were amazed to see the Kansas team 
made up of six regulars and five sub- 
stitutes. On the first play, the ball 
was given to the speedy halfback, 
Harley Little, who followed the exact 
route taken by the plane to race sev- 
enty-two yards for a touchdown. This 
dazzling run inspired the light Kansas 
team. and they held the heavy Iowa 
State players and won the game. 


Ta tell you at Kansas that before 
the game Phog handed three close 
friends the route of the plane in his 
dream, and told them this was the 
route Harley Little was to take on the 
first play from scrimmage. 

One of his greatest "brain waves" 
came in the last few seconds of the 
game between the Trojans of South- 
ern California and the Kansas Jay- 
hawkers for the National Champion- 
ship in 1940. Phog had a small and 
light team that year and the Trojans 
were tall, fast, and considered the 
number-one basketball team of the 
country. 

At the end of the first half, to the 
surprise of everybody, including Phog 
himself, the light Kansas team had 
held the Trojans to a score of 21-20 
and then, with only 40 seconds left to 
play in the game, Kansas surged 
ahead, 41-40. This lead quickly faded 
when Lippert, the All-American Tro- 
jan forward, hit the basket with a 
long throw and gave the Trojans a 
one-point lead. 

Kansas got the ball, lost it on the 
rebound when an attempted goal 
failed, and the Trojans froze the ball 
with the clock ticking the remaining 
seconds away. The Kansas players, 
following Phog's coaching, leeched on- 
to their opponents at the same relative 
time, regardless of distance, leaving 
none free. 

Phog was experiencing the most ex- 
quisite hell he had ever known in a 
game. He closed his eyes, and the 
brain wave came. He saw his son 
Bob, the sparkplug of the Kansas 
team, running wild away from a man. 
Phog's eyes snapped open and he 
yelled, "Run, Bob... run... . start 
running, start running!" 

It may be a little difficult to follow 
exactly what happened in those few 
seconds. Bob heard his father, was 
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puzzled at his instructions since they 
violated one of Phog's cardinal rules 
in a freeze, but Bob did as ordered 
and started running away from the 
man he had been covering, certain 
that his father was suddenly crazy. 

As Bob ran out of his position, he 
saw the Trojan forward, Lippert, 
holding the ball, pivot out of the way 
of a Kansas player, and as he did so 
his blind side was to Bob. Bob took 
one chance in a hundred, dove for the 
ball, caught it with his hands, and 
before Lippert realized what had hap- 
pened, Bob had stolen it from him, 
was dribbling toward the basket, draw- 
ing the Trojans deeper into defensive 
territory. 

Engleman, the Kansas forward, was 
far out to the side of the basket, in the 
corner. Bob passed to him, and Engle- 
man sent a high arching shot and the 
ball crashed through the basket. 

The gun sounded and the game was 
over and Kansas won 43-42. 

“Call it what you want,” Phog said 
after the game, “but that brain wave 
came to me and I had to yell for Bob 
to start running. Nothingeelse could 
have won the game." ... 

At Kansas University the brain wave 
they love best came to Phog in his 
sleep on the night of March 18, 1922, 
andas a mental phenomenon it should 
be of considerable interest to students 
of the occult, dreams, and mental 
telepathy. 





Kansas was scheduled to play Mis- 
souri the next night. Missouri had 
won 16 games without a loss and Kan- 
sas had had a bad season. And to 
make defeat a certainty, Armin Woste- 
meyer, Phog's star forward, had been 
disqualified because of his studies. So 
Phog didn't sleep very well that night, 
and sometime just before five o'clock, 
the dream came to him. 

In it Phog saw Tommy Johnson, 
the immortal hero of all Jayhawkers, 
the D'Artagnan of the Kansas grid- 
iron, the greatest of all who have worn 
the Jayhawker football toga. As a 
redheaded youth, Tommy Johnson 
was frail and had a touch of tubercu- 
losis, but he had one dream and that 
was to play on the Kansas football 
team. He lived outdoors, fought his 
sickness, and apparently had won by 
the time he entered the university. 

For three years his cleated shoes 
made football history for Kansas. As 
quarterback, his 1908 and 1909 team 
slashed through all opposition with 
Tommy Johnson performing unbe- 
lievable miracles on the field. But in 
his last game, in 1910 against Mis- 
souri, two Missouri players knocked 
him down and scissored him with their 
legs. This opened an old tubercular 
lesion on his kidney and the immortal 
Tommy died a year later. 

In the dream Phog saw a tall, lean 
and blond lad with Tommy. Phog 
recognized this youth as Tusten Acker- 


Phog congratulates Clyde Lovelette, called by many basketball's greatest center, 
after he led the Jayhawkers to victory with 40 points to beat LaSalle 
70-65 in the semi-finals of the 1952 Olympic trials in Madison Square Garden. 
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man, an intense and serious sopho- 


more who had tried without success 
to make the basketball team. 
But the next night, when Kansas 


lined up against Missouri, Tusten ` 


Ackerman was in the forward spot va- 
cated by Wostemeyer. What hap- 
pened in that game is still remembered 
at Kansas. It was Ackerman's game. 
This tall and lean sophomore stole the 
show. He played like a strangely in- 
spired human and almost single- 
handed he defeated Missouri by a 
score of 25-15. 

And here is the weird gimmick in 
Phog's dream. Unknown to Phog, or 
to the fans, Tusten Ackerman had 
lived with only one passion, one hate. 
He had been a 6-year-old child when 
Tommy Johnson died, and to this 
little boy the death of his great hero 
was caused by the University of Mis- 
souri players. 

At the tender age of six he swore 
he would avenge Tommy Johnson's 
death. He had dreamed of growing 
up to take Tommy's place on the Kan- 
sas football team, but was too frail, 
too light for football. So he turned to 
basketball, his second best chance to 
get back at Missouri. 

And on this night he got his first 
taste of revenge, and it is a matter of 
record that during the years Tusten 
Ackerman played basketball at Kan- 
sas, Missouri never won a game against 
the Jayhawkers. 

Our only comment on the story of 
this strange dream is Ripley's famous 
words, “Believe it or not." 


ls 1934 Phog was confronted by the 
problem that faces many coaches. His 
son Milton had entered the university 
and wanted to play basketball. In his 
book, Better Basketball, Phog had 
written some years before, "It is al- 
ways difficult, if not unwise, for a 
father to attempt to coach his own 
son.” 

However, Phog had little to say 
about Milton’s playing. When the 
freshmen reported for basketball prac- 
tice, Milton was there. "Okay, Dad,” 
Milton said, “forget I’m your son. I’m 
trying out for the first team.” 

Phog did a good job of forgetting 
Milton was his son. During that fresh- 
man practice one got the impression 
that Milton was a very undesirable 
stepson. Phog razzed him at every 
mistake; did everything possible to 
discourage the boy from playing, but 
Milton only grinned and played hard- 
er. 

He was too good for Phog to over- 
look the next year and he became the 
sparkplug of the Kansas team, but his 
road wasn't easy. All the animosity 
that had been built up over the years 
against his father was hurled at him 
by the rooters. “Give Junior the 


ball,” and, "Do what papa tells you,” ` 
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would resound from the bleachers 
during the game. 

But "Junior" became one of the 
great players and was picked two years 
straight on the All-American team. - 

Only once did Phog have trouble 
with him. In 1936 Phog had intro- 
duced a new system of offense that 
Milton didn't think so hot, and his 
playing suffered. Before the Nebraska 
game, which would determine the Big 
Six championship, Phog electrified the 
basketball world by announcing he 
had benched his son. 

Milton was sent into the game the 
last few minutes to pull victory out of 
defeat. Phog never had any more 
trouble with him. 

A few years later Bob entered the 
university. Phog couldn't refuse him 
a chance to make the team because of 
Milton. Bob heard the same taunts 
about “Junior” and "Papa's boy," but 
like Milton he became one of the 
great Kansas players and was chosen 
as All-American for two years. 

. Phog is a strict disciplinarian dur- 
ing the training. He himself neither 
smokes or drinks and woe unto any 
player he catches in either of these 
evils. Despite his age Phog will don 
a uniform and if his young hopefuls 
are not playing as he thinks they 
should, he will take the ball and give 
them some first-hand lessons. 

Fundamentals are the basis of his 
coaching. “Games are won on the 
mistakes of your opponents," is one of 
his theories, and his men are forced 
to practice hour after hour pivoting, 
passing, dribbling, and guarding. 

Phog's two years at the Kansas City 
Osteopathic School have proved a 
boon to his coaching. As a result, his 
boys are always in fine physical shape. 
Unknown to the public, Lawrence, 
Kansas, has long been the mecca of 
such basketball players and other ath- 
letes. : Two years ago Mickey Mantle 
went there, spent a month under 
Phog's care, and came away with a 
bad shoulder completely healed. The 
list of other stars, such as Johnn 
Mize, Tommy Henrich, and Car 
Hubbell, who have journeyed to Law- 
rence is long and impressive. 

Phog's handling of the* team near 
game time would make a good Holly- 
wood scenario. One hour before the 
contest the cameras would find the 
Kansas team in a large room with a 
fireplace and a roaring fire in it. The 
boys are sitting with their shoes and 
socks off, their bare feet close to the 
fire, the skin almost blistered by the 
heat. : 

Cold feet are a phobia with Phog. 
“I never saw a man with cold feet who 
wasn't nervous and jumpy. Keep the 
feet warm and you keep the nerves of 
the players calm." 

After this foot-warming scene, the 
team is loaded into taxis that have 
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special heating facilities to keep the 
feet warm, and are taken to the scene 
of the game. 

Phog has all the known supersti- 
tions, but to him they are all in re- 
verse. He always has to have a black 
cat around when the team goes on the 
court, and sometime during the day 
the team is required tó,walk under a 
ladder. On the.day of the contest, 
the 13th chair must remain empty. 

In the dressing room, just before 
the game, the scene depends on the 
psychological state of the team. Usual- 
ly Phog will have the boys sit around 
a table, then he will snap out the 
lights and in the darkness he will talk 
slowly and quietly, telling them that 
the game will be tough and the rooters 
will be against them. 

If the game doesn't look too hard, 
Phog may not turn out the light, but 
he always lays stress on the animosity : 
of the crowd against him and Kansas. 

Should the team seem listless and 
not up to its usual spirits, Phog puts. 
on a real scene. He is liable to grab 
a chair, swing it over their heads, yell 
to them to get out and get out fast. 
This usually jars them out of the 
lethargy. 1 


No matter what theatricals Phog 
pulls, he has the boys keyed up for 
that moment when he will lead them 
on the court to receive the boos and 
jeers of the angry fans. 

Phog's uncanny understanding of 
the foibles of youth and his ability to 
correct them has contributed much to 
his success as a coach. At times he 
has had to resort to bizarre means to 
accomplish this. 

In 1943 Kansas had perhaps its 
greatest team, but as the boys started 
East just before Christmas for four 
games, Phog was positive they 
wouldn't win any of them. 

He had the players, some of the 
best, but they were a pampered lot of 
boys, some from wealthy families, who 
adjusted themselves to training on the 
basketball court but were unable to 
do the same among themselves. Such 
things as self-denial and unselfishness 
were foreign to them, and the team 
was split by jealousies and personal 
dislikes. Morale was lacking. 

Phog announced the trip East would 
be taken in day coaches, with stop- . 
overs at night in hotels, then closed 
his ears to the chorus of protests. 

The coaches were filled with soldiers 
returning from Pearl Harbor and the 
Far East. Many were wounded, 
maimed, and badly burned. They 
had been on the train for days, packed 
in like sardines, sleeping in the aisles, 
in the men's room, on duffle bags or 
anything else they could find. 

Phog's spoiled boys turned their 
noses up to all this at first, revolted 
by the stench of the coach and the 
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i crowding. But soon Phog noticed the 


boys sat on the arms of the seats and 
listened to the soldiers tell of the war, 
of seeing buddies burned to death in 
front of their eyes, of rolling on the 


streets and in the gutters to escape the 


bullets from the Jap planes that were 
strafing Pearl Harbor. 

'These college boys seemed like a 
page of memory to these battle-scarred 
veterans, who had only a year or two 
before been like them. They wanted 
to talk to these boys, tell them what it 
meant to be back home and how 
thankful they were for what life could 
give them from now on. 

On the next day not one member 
of the team was in a seat as long as a 
man in uniform was standing. A 
change came over the team. The 
bickering and petty jealousies seemed 
forgotten. There was a stopover at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and it took five 
days to get to Buffalo, New York, 
where Kansas was to meet St. Bona- 


venture, a Catholic college. 


The team that walked off that train 
was far different than the boys that 
had left Lawrence, Kansas, five days 
before. They were quiet, a little hum- 
ble, and there was no grousing or 
kicking. 


Tas night they defeated a first- 
class Bonaventure team 53-22. The 
most dazed individual on that court 
was Phog himself. “I couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes. No Kansas team ever 
played with such brilliance. I knew 


- the boys were good if they really 


played, but I never dreamed they were 
that good." 

Father Donnelly, athletic director 
for St. Bonaventure, knew Phog and 
the problem he had faced with the 
team when it left Lawrence. He said, 
“Dr. Allen, you have truly wrought a 
miracle." 

'The miracle continued, and these 
boys, who had undergone almost a re- 
incarnation during those five days on 
the stuffy and crowded day coaches, 
whipped a fast Fordham team in 
Madison Square Garden, and then 
went on to Philadelphia where their 
feat caused every sports writer in the 
East to look for new adjectives to de- 
scribe their playing. i 

In the Quaker City they met what 
was considered the greatest ball team 
in the country—St. Joseph's College 
and the great Senesky. Nobody gave 


— Kansas a chance in thi game. St. 


Joseph's had never been defeated with 
Senesky in the line-up, but when the 
game was over the scoreboard regis- 
tered Kansas 63, St. Joseph 38. 

Even Phog was speechless in the 
face of this miracle, and he never 
once, on that trip, opened his mouth 
to reporters. 

On the way home, the team stopped 


off at St. Louis and won from St. 
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Louis University 60-25. They went on 
to sweep through the season without 
losing a game, to give Phog his fourth 
undefeated team and another chafn- 
pionship. 

"In my half century working with 
college boys,” Phog said, "I have 
found the great majority of them in- 
stinctively are good, but sometimes it 
takes drastic means to bring out these 
qualities. That trip in those day 
coaches crowded with wounded sol- 
diers was too much for even the most 
pampered member of the team. The 
result was wonderful, not as much 


from the games-won standpoint, as for 


what it did for those boys." 

The last game of that season was 
against Kansas State on March 25th. 
After it was all over Phog Allen, driv- 
ing the station wagon, and Mrs. Allen 
the family car, took nine members of 
that team to Leavenworth where they 
were inducted into the service. 

“And they all made wonderful sol- 
diers," Phog added. 

This statement about goodness in 
boys must be qualified in Phog's case. 
He is a typical Mid-Western provin- 
cial, convinced New York City and 
the East Coast is the Sodom and Go- 
morrah of the country, inhabited by 
greasy-faced foreigners who are all 
gangsters and killers. To him those 
sterling qualities of character are only 
found in the young of the great Mid- 
dle West. 

This narrow provincialism explains 
much of his animosity, both toward 
the Eastern teams and the way they 

lay the game. He expressed his feel- 
ing when the basketball scandals broke 
out several years ago. - He was quoted 
by a Kansas City Star reporter as say- 
ing, "What do you expect among those 
foreigners? Out here we have real 
American youth, boys with character 
who wouldn't dream of doing any- 
thing like that." 

He probably stopped reading the 
newspapers about that time and didn't 
learn that the scandal spread to the 
West. 

Phog's running battle with the rules 
committee stems largely from his early 
training with Dr. Naismith, and Phog 
has had some measure of success. 
"Twenty years ago the dribble was abol- 
ished. Phog got in touch with as 
many coaches as possible, met them 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and let loose 
with an attack on this change of the 
rules that landed the dribble back in 
the game. 

He is credited also with getting the 
Olympic committee in 1936 to in- 
clude basketball on its agenda. . In 
1949 he was responsible for the two- 
minute foul rule, and in the same 
year he got the center court division 
that stopped stalling with the ball. 

Phog’s 1951 one-man rebellion 
against the rules about fouling in 






which he announced he would refuse 
all free throws in case of fouls, wasn’t 
a great success. 
son he claimed this had profited the 
Kansas team, but no other coach felt 
inclined to go along with the rebel-. 
lion and in 1952 Phog gave up the 
fight. : 

Phog hasn't been without, honors. 
He was the first president of the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches and in 1950 was picked as 
“The Man of the Year in Basketball." 
In 1951 during a game with the Okla- 
homa Aggies, the game was delayed 
while Henry P. Iba, the Aggies' coach, 
presented Phog with.a plaque which 
was dedicated to F. C. Allen, a great 
coach, fighting rival, and true sports- 
man. 

Last year Phog's Press defense wasn't 
the only surprise he pulled on oppos- 
ing teams. The second one was in 


-the form of a 6-10 center named Bert 


Howard Born, nicknamed A. Born, 
who took the great Lovelette's place. 

This tall and lanky center was slow 
in getting started last year, but when 
Phog introduced his new Press de- 
fense, he was in his glory. Against 
Colorado in mid-season, he scored 44 

oints, establishing the Big Seven scor- 
ing record for a single game and tying 
Lovelette’s record against St. Louis 
the year before. 

In this Colorado game Born fell and 
broke his finger, but he played the 
remainder of the season with an 
aluminum guard. Handicapped this 
way, he won the coaches’ acclaim for 
his playing in the N.C.A.A. tourna- 
ment and was chosen as the tourna- 
ment’s most valuable player. 

With Born to spark the 1954 team, 
pre-season experts give Phog an even 
chance to cop the N.C.A.A. title. 
Phog isn’t so sure, but he never is 
optimistic about his prospects. In his 
office in Lawrence, Kansas, he said, 
"We'll continue to try to break at 
every opportunity but we may have 
to go to a pattern because of a lack 
of floor speed. We should have good 
shooting, average ball handling, good 
play at the pivot. In the Big Seven I 
think Kansas State has the edge on 


us. 


His caution doesn’t fool other 
coaches. They remember what he 
threw at them at mid-season last year, 
and as yet they haven’t formulated 
any defense against it. But even if 
they did, they wouldn’t know what 
this wily old coach will flash next. 

One thing is certain. Phog will 
have the fans booing him and his 
team and his boys will play like de- 
mons because of it. Then there are 
his “brain waves.” One is liable to 
come any minute, and by now rival 
coaches fear these_as much as the new 
‘tricks Phog figures up. - ione 
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At the end of the sea- - 





Pete had to humor the old boy 

to talk him out of his obsession 

for sunken treasure, 

but what about his beautiful daughter? 
Psychiatry was no good with her. 


By R. W. KREPPS and H. L. GOLD 
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B&B “Diving,” roared Todd, and I felt the room 
go as taut as a balloon on the verge of ex- 
plosion. His wife's brandy inhaler rang bell-like 
on her front teeth, while Diana, superficially as 
calm as a stuffed cat, took the cigarette from her 
holder and ground it out so forcefully that the 
paper split. 

"Diving," I said. “Well, well. Unusual 
occupation. Do you really think it would be as 
satisfying as all that?" 

"Do I?" Todd trumpeted, leaping to his 
feet. “A life on the ocean wave! The free salt 
wind in your hair! A good stout ship rolling 
under your feet!" He rocked to and fro to illus- 











trate the ship's motion, his fat cheeks 
glowing pink as if buffeted by an 
angry gale. “The green water closes 
over your head; unnamed fish nose at 
the helmet plate. There lie the gaunt 
tilted ribs of a wreck, dead, silent, 
mysterious. And then, brass-bound 
chests, rotten with age, spilling golden 

doubloons on the untrod ocean floor!” 
' . I almost forgot that I-was here in a 
sub rosa professional capacity to study 
Cyril Todd, and I got a little excited. 
“Tt sounds like Stevenson,” I said. 

Diana uncrossed her legs, those 
lithe magnificent limbs in black velvet 
p which had been drawing my eye 
or a quarter of an hour. “It prob- 
ably is,” she drawled. “Puffball has 
more books on the sea, more cata- 
logues of diving equipment than the 
owner of a salvagé fleet.” 

“Puffball?” 

“Pop,” she said, with a sort of lazy 
impatience. “The plump gent doing 
the monologue.” 

“Oh,” I said. I scribbled a few 
mental notes. Subject, Cyril Todd. 
Age, fifty-one. Occupation, successful 
banker. Height, five six, weight, one 
eighty. Symptoms: after a lifetime of 
staidly and methodically accumulat- 
ing money, has suddenly chartered a 
ship and announced his intention of 
diving for sunken treasure; now claims 
to be free of worry for the first time 
since boyhood. Physical indications: 
eyes and hands unduly steady, unwar- 
ranted absence of strain, excessively 
relaxed, Reiterated thesis, that prac- 
tically nobody does what he really 
wants to do, and that by godfrey, he, 
Cyril Todd, has come to his senses. 


Ax this, Mrs. Todd had told me 
over the phone that morning, was the 
result of an accident he’d had about 
a month before. One of his cars had 
wrapped itself around a tree, and 
Cyril had climbed out with a shaken 
nervous system and a recognition of 
the fact that he could be snuffed out 
in the space of a twitch. So now he 
was a potential deep-sea diver. 

Obviously, happy as he was with 
this new-found career, his family 
couldn’t get him to a psychiatrist; so 
I'd agreed to a mild deception for a 
preliminary analysis of the problem, 
though I let it be known that I didn't 
generally approve of subterfuge. I'd 
been introduced as one of Diana's boy 
friends, of whom there appeared to 
be enough to fill up the rolls of a regi- 
ment. 

Todd came to a pause which I 
imagine was meant to indicate a semi- 
colon, and I jumped in. “Diving is a 
childhood ambition, in the same class 
as being a fireman or a cowboy. Few 
men cling to such a whim.” 

He looked down his blob nose at 
me. "You're a presumptuous cub, 

. Mr. Novaky," he said in a modified 
e ^ 
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roar. "You look like a football play- 
er,.but you talk like a psychiatrist." 
I winced. "Diving is a man's game, 
and brings enormous rewards. My 
equipment's bought, my vessel signed. 
Saturday I set sail for warm waters... 
and the loot of the treacherous deep." 

Diana emitted a loud groan. 
"Blackbeard rides again! Let's get 
out of here before all these golden 
sands smother us." 

I made my farewells and followed 
her from the library. In the hall she 
turned to me, her piquant perfume 
widening my nostrils. “Mr. Novaky, 
I” 

“Call me Doctor,” I urged; without 
my title I felt as naked as a Phi Beta 
Kappa man who’s mislaid his key. 

."Doctor,' said Diana. Her tone 
made me dislike the word, and here 
I'd spent most of my life acquiring 
the right to wear it, "Don't you have 
a first name?" she asked. 

neei.” 

` “Pete. You look like a Pete.” She 
inspected my six feet one with what 
seemed to be grudging approval. 
Then, in a lowered voice of such 
thrilling caliber that I shuddered, 
“What about it? Is Puffball off his 
rocker?” 

“Your father,” I said carefully, “has 
apparently reached the end of his 
psychic tether. He is seizing on boy- 
hood dreams to escape present con- 
flict.” 

“Poor Pop, I guess he has had his 
share of plagues and boils. A house 
full of women and work, work, all his 
life. Do you think you can snap him 
out of it?" 

It dawned on me that under her 
gorgeous, flip exterior, Diana had a 
heart that was warm and kindly. 
"Psychiatry is not magic, Miss Todd. 
We don't guarantee cures. This won't 
be a simple case, but I'll do my best. 
And my fee is twenty-five dollars an 
hour.” The butler helped me into 
my coat, and I flipped my scarf over a 
piece of torn sleeve lining. à 

“We’ll give you a try, anyway," said 
Diana. “Get him into your office 
somehow. Talk him out of this 
puerile expedition. He may have a 
skull full of damp noodles, but he's 
my father and I'd hate to have him 
wind up as a snack for a shark." She 
opened the door. "So long, witch 
doctor." 

I wasn't sure about her father, but 
I knew that I, Dr. Peter Novaky, defi- 
nitely had a skull full of damp 
noodles; because the next morning I 
was still thinking about her. As I 
shaved, I remembered her large and 
incomparable brown eyes, so obvious- 
ly the sort of eyes Mother Nature had 
had in mind all.the time. I dwelt on 
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her glorious black hair, her superbly- 
constructed torso, even her slim, aris- 
tocratic feet. 

As I walked to my office, I brooded . 
on the twenty-five bucks that, if Cyril 
would consent to see me for an hour 
a week, would bring my seven-day in- 
come to $125.00—not bad for a psy- 
chiatrist in a small city, but remark- 
ably minute when compared with 
Diana's dough. 

Resolutely guiding my thoughts 
into a more productive channel, I be- 
gan to think about Todd's problem. 
'To help him, and incidentally to col- 
lect my fee, I had to lure him to the 
office. In this quiet room, with the 
venetian blinds closed against the 
world, he would reveal the roots of 
his maladjustment. How to get him 
here? 

“There’s only one way,” I said, and 
got up and walked to the door and 
opened it just in time to admit Cyril 
himself. 


| keerro back.. This wasn't quite 
the way I'd had in mind. Momen- 
tarily I wondered if I was a witch 
doctor. I had evidently conjured up 
the pudgy banker merely by wishing 
for him. : 

"Morning," he said, rolling in on 
his short plump legs. He leaned for- 
ward with an expression of intimate, 
pudgy benevolence. “I’m here to 
help you, my boy. I want you to tell 
me all. Try not to hold back a thing.” 

S Eh?" 

“You loathe being cooped up here, 
don’t you?” he went on, his voice 
chiming with sympathy. "You feel 
you ought to be out having adven- 
tures, using those magnificent muscles. 
Played college football, didn't you?" 

“Well, yes, but—” 

“Swimming team?” 

"And track. How—" 

“You hate it, sitting here day in and 
day out, while the broad sunny veld 
beckons you, the jungle utters its siren 
call, the deep blue sea murmurs in 
your mind's ear. Right?" 

"Yes," I said. "I mean no.” 

“You never wanted to be a psychia- 
trist." 

His voice, capable of shattering gob- 
lets in ordinary conversation, was now 
soft, compelling, a positive lullaby to 
the psyche. I said, "It wasn't my fa- 
vorite subject." 3 

“Did your mother or father decide 
on it for you?” , 

“Father was a specialist in Hungary, 
so naturally—” 

“Naturally, horse feathers!” he 
boomed in archaic idiom. “Nobody 
can determine your life for you. Un- 
fetter these shackles! Do what you 
want before it’s too late!” 

"See here, I don’t—” 

“My expedition can use a strong 
lad like you; we’ve got no ship’s doc- 
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A hundred a week and ten per 
Yes or no?" 


tor. 
cent of the treasure. 
“I need. time,” I said, sparring for 
time. 
“Think it over carefully and call 


He 
“We 


me at the bank in an hour.” 
writhed back into his overcoat. 
leave Saturday.” 

I sat there a while, watching the 
tremor of my hands go from fine to 
coarse. : Then I called the Todd man- 
sion. 

Diana said hello, and I caught my- 
self shuddering again. Gripping my 
unprofessional emotions and sitting 
on them, I said, "Miss Todd, your 
father has just left my office.” 

“Wonderful!” she sang. “How on 
earth did you do it?” 

“That isn’t important,” I said eva- 
sively. “The upshot is, he wants me 
to go along.” 

“On the voyage? My God! I 
thought you were going to talk him 
out of it. . Why didn't you?" 

I used the device of replying with 
questions. "Would that be advisable? 
Might not lack of fulfillment create 
additional tension?” 

"I don't know. Would it?" 

I saw no way out of a direct answer. 
"Very possibly." 

"Well, what do you suggest?" Her 
tone implied that, whatever it was, 
it couldn't bé much good. 

"I think I ought to go, to watch for 
danger signs and act promptly in 
emergencies." 

"At twenty-five dollars an hour?" 
she yipped. 

“At a hundred a week,” I said frosti- 
ly. "A fellow human is in difficulty; 
it’s my duty to help him.” Resolutely 
I steered shy of the uneasy feeling that 
Diana was a factor in my decision. 

"I suppose you're right,” she said 
pensively. “We can’t force Puffball 
out of this looniness, we've got to ooze 
him out gradually. Okay, Pete. Come 
along." 

“Come?” I repeated. “Are you sail- 
ing too?" 

"I certainly am. So's Mother. I've 
just decided. The whole caboodle's 
going on this treasure hunt." 


| picture Cyril's face when he 
heard about the additions to his crew, 
felt my hands go clammy, and hung 
up. For the first time I was glad that 
popular notions in this small town 
had forced me to buy a couch. I went 
and lay down on it. 

If Cyril Todd was bitter about the 
women—and he was, blaming their 
presence on me with many a lusty 
bellow of wrath—Captain Sparling, an 
aged malcontent with wind-watered 
eyes, was even worse. “Ships and 
women don’t mix,” he said gloomily. 
“Any dumb fool knows females hate 
each other. Vessel’d sooner founder 
than carry one.” 
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“How about liners?” I said, watch- 
ing the shore recede. 

“Call them ships?” He spat over 
the lee rail. “Ha! Hotels on hulls,” 

“No real salt would sail on ’em,” 
agreed Cyril. 

As we left the winter behind, and 
Diana changed from sheared beaver 
to strapless silks, then to sun suits de- 
signed to wrap a man’s windpipe 
around his soft palate, I fought my 
infatuation tooth and nail. I tried to 
retain the blighted eye of a scientist 
who knows women better inside than 
out. 

I'd been conditioned to bachelor- 
hood for years by the neurotic women 
Id met. Suppose I married one of 
them? Life would be a continual 
battle against repressions, hostilities, 
guilt complexes and the three-year-old 
subconscious. On the other hand, if 
I should wed the rare clinical norm, 
life would be about as stimulating as a 
three-days-dead cigar butt. 

I considered Diana. Physically, she 
was normal, in the finest sense of the 


"word. Her short black hair glistened 


with sebaceous health. Her wide 
brown eyes, fringed with long and 
irrelevant lashes, were neither pale at 
the lid nor veined across the clear 
whites. Her properly nourished skin, 
tanned by now to rich soft gold, 
showed no sign of poor pigmentation 
or neurodermatitis; and it was 
stretched at precisely the right taut- 
ness over flesh and fat of obviously 
superior quality. 

Mentally, she deviated from the 
balanced norm, but in an entirely de- 
lightful way. And even if she hadn't, 
I was hooked, as Cyril said, from the 
word go. 

I spat moodily, and discovered why 
Captain Sparling always choose the 
lee rail. Then Diana came up and 
put her bare arms on the wood next 
to mine. 

"Maybe Puffball wasn't so wrong 
after all," she said pensively, exercis- 
ing her woman's right to start a con- 
versation in the middle. 

" About what?" 

"Adventure. It puts champagne 
bubbles in your blood stream." 

I nodded. Chill spray and hot sun 
were flicking my face, and the thought 
of a stuffy office was unbearable. I 
said so. 

“That’s right," she declared, “you 
aren't built for a desk job, Pete. I 
don't care how keen your mind is, 
You ought to be a big-game hunter, or 
a movie cowboy specializing in fights 
down at the O.K. Corral. You look 
like Gregory Peck, only twice as wide.” 
She laughed. There was enough of 
Cyril’s timbre in her voice to make 
the merriment full and mellow, so 
that my heart gave a sad little leap. 
"That's half a joke,” she went on, 
"but really, don't you ache to use 
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those huge hands for something more 
strenuous than shoving a pencil and 
adjusting the angle of a couch?” 

I looked her square in the eye. “I 
do.” 

Unaccountably, she avoided my 
gaze. “Ever think of getting hitched, 
Pete?" she asked quietly. It was so 
unlike her usual tone that it put me 
on guard. 

“Occasionally.” . 

“Just- what sort of girl would you 
want?" 

Forebearing to shout “You!” I 
rubbed my jaw and thought a minute. 
It was obvious that Diana was grow- 
ing interested in me—shipboard con- 
finement, no other eligible males, and 
all that. I had to squelch her fast. 
I had two hundred in the bank, and 
her family was so rich that money ran 
out of their ears. 

“I want a woman,” I said at last, 
"who'll let me alone, who'll have her 
own interests and not demand that I 
provide ego maximization. A wife, in 
short, who won't insist on being lover, 
pal, and colleague." 

“I see." She turned, dignified and 
remote. “I hope you find her, Dr. 
Novaky. You deserve to." She stalked 
off. 

Cyril, smoking by the deckhouse, 
chuckled acidly. "Mail back your 
books, son," he said. “If that's what's 
in 'em, you were swindled.” 


Corr thereafter, the captain 
burst on deck, waving charts and 
yoicking that we were approaching 
the sunken treasure ship. “Right near 
by," he said dogmatically. "She was 
the Platonic, carryin' bullion from 
Capetown to Newport News. Went 
down in the worst hurricane I seen in 
forty years o' foul weather. Last thing 
I did was shoot our position before I 
went over the side. Got it down to 
seconds of latitude and longitude. 
Right about here!" 

Todd, who had turned on his su- 
personic detector and was listening at . 
the earphones, every fat muscle tense, 
said, “Even if you're off, this'll locate 
the wreck." 

"Off? Capain Sparling bit down 
peevishly on a pipe that would have 
felled a gorilla with one puff. "Me 
off? I'll give that gadget twenty min- 
utes' start and beat it against a head 
wind. Only thing bothers me is when 
our doom is gonna strike" He 
scowled horribly at Diana and her 
mother, patently dreaming of planks, 
keel-haulings, and the cat. 

I. lounged on the rail watching the 
sweaty race between the skipper's in- 
tuition and the banker's machine. 
As usual, I was feeling low in mind. 
When Todd squalled, “Couple points 
to port—there she lies! the gold!" I 
couldn't even smile. “Gold, schmold,” 
I grunted. How long would my ten 
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jer cent keep Diana in her accus- 
tomed splendor? 

They hove to and made an under- 
water survey. "'She's there all right,” 
Sparling admitted, "lying in twelve 
fathom; shelf a hundred yards away 
drops off to forty fathom; floor current 
three knots; shale and sand bed. 
Lucky the bottom's not farther down, 
but then we're pretty near shore. 
Prob’ly won't even need the decom- 
pression tank." 

"Great, said Cyril, clad now in 
thick gray sweater and heavy pants. 
"Break out the rig. I'm going down." 

Until that instant. his women must 
have had themselves convinced that 
he wouldn't really do it. 

"Cyril!" cried Mrs. "Todd. 
ball! Not you?" said Diana. 

“Who else?" He smirked plumply 
at them. “Pete’s certified me sound 
as a nut." 


"Puff- 


Diana made an inspection of me 
that withered my toes. “How much 
did he pay you to say that?” she asked, 
in a voice which would have etched 
glass. “You are a prime stinker.” 

“He only looks unhealthy. Outside 
of arches that may not stand the 
weight of lead boots, I give you my 
word he’s in perfect fettle.” 

“Leaping lizards!” exclaimed Todd 
in the parlance of his distant youth. 
“Suffering sunfish! A lifetime's dream 
coming true!” He clambered gro- 
tesquely over the side. Even in the 
bulky diving suit he looked like a bil- 
liard ball with legs. “Don’t forget 
to write!” he shouted gaily, as the 
helmet was lowered over his head. 

Then he went heavily down the 
ladder, his face behind its glass plate 


grinning only a trifle nervously. 
Bending over the rail next to a silent 
Diana, I found that my own heart was 
pumping madly. Cyril Todd was in 
better shape, I reflected, than I was. 
The water swirled over the helmet, 
which descended out of sight, leaving 
only a wake of bubbles popping omi- 
nously. 

Diana glanced at me. Her expres- 
sion was that of a good. woman be- 
trayed. 

After a period that might have been 
short or interminable, depending on 
who was judging it, the telephone 
man gave a gasp of horror. : 

"An octopus—he can't move!" 

For the fraction of a moment the 
deck was held in a terrible hush; then 
someone shouted, “The other suit, 
quick! I'll go down!" What a brave 
man, I thought. Who could assert 


that civilization was poor training for - 


a primeval predicament? Then Di- 
ana’s arms were around my neck and 
she was hugging me tightly, her eyes 
wet. Only then did I realize that I 
had been the rash volunteer. 

“Possibly a member of the crew, 
more experienced than I+” 

"We're all needed here," said Cap- 
tain Sparling, respectfully touching 
his cap to the bold landsman. “Go 
on, lad, grab the glory." 

The diving suit had been designed 
for a smaller occupant; they practical- 
ly had to wedge me into it with shoe- 
horns. I took a last fond look at 
Diana's wonderful face, and then the 
waters lapped up the clumsy suit and 
joined above my helmet. I was lost 
in a dark and murderous world. Re- 
membering the octopus down below, 
I quivered feebly. Maybe it had al- 
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“Well, she always said she wanted a small family.” 











ready disposed of its first victim and 
awaited the next. 

The ocean grew blacker, and the 
pressure became a burden on me. 
Bubbles, chugging out of the helmet 
valve, went giggling toward the sur- 
face. Fish glided by with stiff necks, 
like girls ignoring wolf-calls. Weird 
creatures swirled in my direction. 
Great dark shapeless shapes in the 
middle distance made my heart flip 
over limply. I brooded on savage 
barracuda, giant clams, the octopus. 
The state of my nervous system was 
deplorable. 


PS managed to keep parallel 
with Todd’s air lines. Now the tele- 
phone squeaked, “See him yet?" 

I tilted my massive head-piece to 
squint down into the perilous night 
of the sea. There was a vague blot 
which could only be the fat little 
banker, and around it was a waving 
knot of tentacles. My pulse halted 
for a long, terrible moment. “I see 
him.” 

Suddenly I was dropping like an 
express elevator. I howled, and was 
braked with such force that I thought 
my feet would go through their leaden 
soles. “Tell him to ha-ha-hang on,” 
I chattered. 

And then, as I moved sluggishly a 
few steps through the glue-thick 
depths, advancing under the lee of 
the Platonic’s dark hull, my fears 
dwindled and died, and in their place 
grew something that I suppose could 
be called courage, or perhaps, more 
accurately, fatalism. I didn't recog- 
nize it then; I simply knew that I 
wasn't shaking any more. Like primi- 
tive man in danger, I wasted no time 
in conscious thought, but acted purely 
reflexively. 

Blundering awkwardly against him, 
I took a firm grip on my employer 
and hacked out with my knife at the 
mass of tentacles. One after another 
was sliced through and fell away. A 
feeler-like loop coiled evilly over my 
own head and I divided it with what 
I considered a rather neatly executed 
upswing-bolo-slash. In a couple of 
seconds Todd was free, and I bawled 
into the telephone to be drawn up 
fast, for his suit was already deflating, 
evidently gashed by the horny beak 
of an octopus, and the body inside felt 
lax and boneless. 

I was still clutching him about the ` 
waist when we were hauled aboard; 
apparently my subconscious didn’t 
trust anybody after the battle on the 
bottom, for Sparling had to pry my 
arm off Cyril by main force. With 
the helmet removed, and uncom- 
pressed air flowing generously into my 
lungs, I came back to normal in a 
hurry. ; 

Mrs, Todd was clucking over her 
badly shaken husband. “Was it ghast- 
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ly, darling? Was the octopus very 
big?" 

“Tremendous,” said he. “It at- 
tacked me from behind. I thought I 
was a goner. Good old Pete!" 

"Good old Pete," echoed my be- 
loved, the delectable glow of perturba- 
tion still dying her cheeks. "How I 
wronged you.” 

Curtly I beckoned to the banker, 
ignoring Diana. I was living for the 
moment in a strictly male world. “I 
want to treat you for shock. Come 
downstairs,” 

“Below,” he corrected absently, but 
he came. 

I led him to a bunk, poured him a 
stiff hooker of rum, and sat down op- 
posite him. “Okay,” I said, "let's 
face facts, Cyril. When you realized 
that you were actually under the 
waves, rather than imagining it, you 
were scared silly. You thought of the 
voracious - monsters, so thrilling to 
read about, that were now a real 
threat to your life. You turned into 
a shimmery mass of jello. Then long 
black tentacles were wrapping around 
you. You couldn’t pull free. You 
lost your head.” 

“For the love of mud, you don’t 
have to tell me,” said Todd. “I was 
there." 

"So you screeched that it was an 
octopus." 

"That's my guess. I’m not up on 
marine life. Maybe it was a squid." 

"Im afraid,” I said gently, “that 
you got tangled up in your own air 
hoses and signal lines." 

He studied his hands and said noth- 
ing. "Nobody has to know," I told 
him. 

He looked up quickly. 
wouldn't tell 'em, Pete?" 

“That depends." 

"Ah," he said bitterly, "to every 
man his price?" - 

"More or les. But I think you'll 
agree to mine with a whoop of glee." 
And then we had a short, pithy, in- 
teresting discussion of business. 


"You 


Purses, the pair of us were 
stretched out in deck chairs, and the 
women were staring at us. Diana 
looked extremely teed off. It still 
rankled, my ignoring her after the 
octopus episode. Like all of her sex, 
she couldn't understand that there are 
times when women briefly cease to 
exist, even for the men who love them 
best; times, for instance, of over- 


whelming anger, excitement, or de- . 


cision. Mine had been a time of de- 
cision. 

"Well," said Mrs. Todd, “you don't 
look especially shocked to me. You 
look smug.” 

"He's had enough expedition,” Di- 
ana hazarded, “and we're heading for 
home. He'll read adventure books 


= for the rest of his life, and tell the 
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story of that octopus so often that 


"we'll think it's carved into the bone 


of our skulls. I know Puffball. He's 
through with treasure hunting." 

“That would be an emotional and 
unrealistic attitude," I said, putting 
my fingertips together automatically. 
“There’s no reason to abandon the 
bullion." 

"No?" she snapped. 

"Certainly not. Other men can go 
down to the sea in waterproof suits." 

"None of the crew will,” she said 
triumphantly. “They're afraid the 
octopus had a mate." 

“I will salvage the treasure," I said 
with quiet pride. 

"You? You're a psychiatrist." 

"I was a psychiatrist. I'm now a 
deep-sea diver." I stood up before 
her, feeling as tall and wide as two 
Gregory Pecks. “Cyril was right, I'm 
a born adventurer. That was im- 
pressed on me twelve fathoms down." 

I took her slim waist between my 
hands—the rugged paws, I now recog- 
nized, of a true swashbuckler—and 
yanked her to me. “Diana, my love, 
will you marry me?" 

She gazed up at me with radiantly 
innocent eyes, and she said, "I ar- 
ranged it with Captain Sparling a 
few minutes ago. He's going to splice 
us this afternoon." 








"But you didn't know then that I- 
was going to be wallowing in bullion,” _ 
I objected. “I was only a poverty- 
stricken doctor." 

"So? Do you think I eat shredded 
greenbacks for. breakfast? You big 
lout, I'd be happy with you in a sod 
shanty. "There's only one thing you've 
got to understand, though, Pete. I’m 
going to be lover, pal, and colleague. 
Im brimming with emotional ex- 
cesses," eve 

"So am I, sweetheart,” I said, 
squeezing her hard. “Now listen, and 
forget the sod shanty. Cyril and I 
have formed a salvage company, with 
me as principal diver, his investment 
in ship and equipment to be repaid 
out of earnings. We'll strip the hulk, 
sail home with our booty, divide it 
equally and look around for the next 
plum." 


Mas. Top» said ferociously, “Why 
not take over his bank too, while he's 
still in shock?" 

"Shock, ha. He simply knows a 
good thing when he hears it.” I bent 
down to Diana and gave her a kiss fit 
to rank, I must say, with the great 
first kisses of history. Eventually I 
came up for air, and saw Cyril Todd's 
fat face beaming over her shoulder. 
T winked at him. . 
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Midge McCall. 
Indian Fighter 


By JAMES CHARLES LYNCH-— Ten thousand or 
twenty-five thousand redskins, it didn't matter to Midge, 


as long as one person was around who kept his head. 


‘This was Indian country and dangerous, and Hollis McCall, 
his wagon leading the westering emigrant train, plodded beside his ox 
teams. John Thomas rode a half mile ahead of the McCall wagon, 
scouting the way, and Hollis carefully watched the young man so as 
not to lose him in the flickering heat haze that had hemmed them in 
now for thirty consecutive days. Mrs. McCall rode the wagon seat and 
carefully watched their eighteen-year-old daughter, Midge, lest she fall 
off her high perch onto her pretty head out of sheer, bubbling frustra- 
tion. With John Thomas in sight, Midge was always oblivious to 
anything else. 

“He is a dunce and a blockhead,” Midge suddenly declared. 
"I absolutely loathe him. I’m speaking of John Thomas, of course.” 
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"Of course, dear, Mrs. McCall 

- murmured, patiently. “And I think 
it is a good thing, too. If you liked 
him, it would be difficult for you when 
he leaves us, tomorrow, to turn north 
for that place of his in Oregon.” 

Midge had enormous brown eyes 
and thick, rioting hair, both black 
and dark copper red at the same time. 
She was tiny, but exquisitely formed 
and always seemed to be breathlessly 
straining at life, as if her body was far 
too petite to cope with the enormous 
thoughts that raced through her mind. 
She did everything with a rush, 
counted by hundreds instead of ones, 
and even sang hymns ferociously when 
the Reverend Carter held services. 
And she was very positive she could 
make John Thomas fiercely happy, if 
the man would just use the brains 
God gave him. 

"Don't ever count on him turning 
north for that place of his in Oregon," 
Midge stated, positively. "He'll never 
go to any place but California as long 
as that blonde widow, Vixen Biddle, 

- is going to San Francisco." 


" 

l: John Thomas wants to follow 
Vixen Biddle to California, that's his 
business,” declared Mrs. McCall. 
“What you want to do, dear, is realize 
that John Thomas is not the only 
man in the world.” 

- “But I do realize that, Mama, and 

wouldn't you think Vixen Biddle was 
old enough to have as much sense? 
Just because she is young, and has a 
beautiful face and figure, and Mr. 
Biddle went to California and found 
her a gold mine before he died, so she 
could travel with two wagons and a 
woman to fix her hair all the way to 
San Francisco, so she can look after 
all that property she says her poor 
first husband bought with part of his 
gold, is no reason she would make 
John Thomas a better wife than I 
could, but who cares about him? I've 
scarcely noticed the man in weeks. 
Look! He's gone! Mama, John’s 
disappeared!" 

"Now stop being silly," advised 

-© Mrs. McCall. “He probably rode into 
those trees up there. Maybe that's 
Beaver Creek he's been telling us 
about." 

"You're right, Mama!" Midge 
agreed, breathlessly. “There he comes 
now. Isn’t he brave, riding into those 
trees all alone? He could have. been 
ambushed by savages, you know. 
Papa! Look! John Thomas is riding 
‘back toward us.” 

"I see him," Hollis McCall said, 
dryly. “I got eyes"  . 

“But he’s waving his arm, Papa. 
He’s waving it in a circle and that 
means to circle the wagons. Hurry, 
Papa. Maybe there are twenty-five 
thousand Indians coming.” 

Mr. McCall spit. “If there are, 
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John wouldn't be sitting his horse so 
lazy where he's sitting it, which is 
where he wants me to start the circle." 
Drawing a long breath, Hollis looked 
up at his wife and said in a pained 
tone, "Sara, speak to that girl, will 
you? The last river we crossed was a 
hundred miles wide and now it's 
twenty-five thousand Indians. How 
much do you think a man can stand?" 

Midge looked pityingly down at her 
father, and then started to strain for- 
ward as if to help the lumbering 
wagon along toward the spot where 
John Thomas lounged in the saddle, 
relaxed, but keeping his roving gray 
eyes on the heatshortened horizon. 
And while the wagon slowly ate up 
the distance, Midge poked at her un- 
ruly hair and pinched her cheeks to 
make them glow. 

"We must be sure and make our- 
selves look pretty for those twenty-five 
thousand Indians, mustn't we?" said 
Mrs. McCall. 

Midge gasped and her cheeks flamed 
of their own accord. “If I were doing 
anything as silly as that, I guess I 
didn't know it. Actually, I was think- 
ing up strategy, in case the Indians do 
attack. And if they do, I'm not going 
to crawl in any old wagon and lie low, 
like John Thomas says. I'm going to 
fight, just like Papa. In fact it will 
probably be me who will capture their 
chief by running out and snatching 
him right off his horse. Papa will 
probably have to scalp him, though. 
I've never learned to scalp, yet." 

Mrs. McCall choked, and John 
Thomas, to Midge's way of thinking, 
continued to display all the character- 
istics of-a prime simpleton. Instead 
of waiting right where he was, so she 
could get a good look at him and 
curtsy so he would have to tip his hat 
and show her his curly, tawny hair, 
he simply pointed gt the ground and 
then moved off fifty yards, so as not 
to interfere with the circling ma- 
neuver and yet be in a position where 
he could watch and give orders. 

“You, Brady!" he shouted, “Close 
up! Close up, Walden! Come on, 
Roullard, come on! I'll give a hand 
with the Biddle wagons.” 

When the thing was done, the men 
helped their women down, and all of 
them, even Midge, stood there a silent 
moment in the baking heat of after- 
noon, their spirits momentarily let 


down, their doubts and homesickness. 


and worries showing. ‘This was as 
good a camp as any; the willow border 
of Beaver Creek lay barely a hundred 
yards away, but after traveling so 
many monotonous days over flat mo- 
notonous land, hemmed in by heat 
and haze, it was beginning to seem as 
if there was no West—nothing but an 
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endless waste over which one traveled 
eternally, surrounded by dangers no 
one could see. Then the revelation 
came. 

- A sudden puff of wind sent a whirl- 
ing dust devil skittering erratically” 

around the wagon enclosure. Canvas ` 
tarps flapped’ and popped, and some 

of the women screamed, embarrassed, 

as their full skirts billowed. Then, 

as fast as the dust devil subsided, the 

temperature,dropped ten degrees, the 

heat waves vanished, and a range of 

mountains, cool and inviting, lifted 

boldly in the west, beckoning them 

on. And, better than anything, there 

was no danger to be seen for at least 

a hundred miles. 

The Reverend Carter, * standing 
bareheaded in the center of the cir- 
cled wagons, raised a long arm and 
pointed westward like a prophet, then 
started to gallop clear of the restrain- 
ing vehicles for a better look toward 
the promised land, and every one 
stampeded after him. 

Midge, waiting now with an impa- 
tient stamping foot for a certain young 
man to show himself so she could 
properly display her loathing, was too 
engrossed to notice the exodus, at first. 
When she did, she picked up her 
skirts and started to follow, only to 
realize her father had run off and left 
his rifle leaning against the wagon- 
side. That made her think of some- 
thing else. 

“Wait!” she shrieked. "Somebody 
ought to guard. : While you're look- 
ing west, ten thotisand Indians could 
sneak up from the east." 

No one seemed to care, so, with a 
last frantic look at the mountains, 
which she guessed were eighty thou- 
sand feet tall, Midge grabbed her fa- 
ther's rifle and sped to the opposite 
side of the circled wagons and reso- 
lutely guarded the eastern approaches 
until somebody finally said, "Boo!" 
right in her ear. 

After jumping out of her skin and 
back in again so fast John Thomas 
did not even seem to notice it, Midge 
whirled to face him. “It’s a darned 
good thing you’re not an old Indian,” 
she hissed at him. 

John placed his broad, straight back 
against a wagonside, folded his arms 
and smiled at her, dreamily. 

“And why not?” John wanted to 
know. “What would you have done 
if I had been an Indian?” 

Midge grounded the butt of the 
heavy rifle so deliberately close to 
John’s moccasined left foot he jumped 
and she assured him that, “If ever an‘ 
ugly old Indian yells, ‘Boo!’ in my 
ear, I’ll certainly tend to him. Not 
that you’re not ugly enough to do 
with. What do you mean, sneaking 
up like that? You almost scared me.” 

“You almost scared me, too,” John 
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- Thomas told her. “I counted noses 
when everybody was standing there 
gawking at the mountains, and it 
wasn't until I fell to chinning with 
‘Vixen Biddle that I noticed you 
weren't there, so I came to find you. 


What are you hiding here for? You 
scared of mountains?" 
"Scared?" gasped Midge. "Are you 


daft? I was guarding this side against 
the Indians, seeing as how the rest of 
you crazy people were all looking the 
other way." 

| Jomvs lips twitched, but he man- 
aged to speak, solemnly. “I see. And 
just what would you have done if a 
savage horde had attacked from this 
side?" 

"I would probably have lost my life 
protecting some folks who certainly 
act like they need it," Midge told him. 
"Of course I would have killed several 
hundred redskins first." 

"With one shot?” John managed, 
before his restraint caved in. “With- 
out even a powder horn and bullet 
pouch? Ho-ho-ho!” 

“You... you...!” shrieked Midge. 
“Pll show you! I just wish some In- 
dians would attack, too, so I could.” 
With that, and a final glare and a 
swish of her skirts, she left John 
Thomas helpless with mirth and 
stomped back to her father’s wagon. 

‘Her father glowered at her when 
she placed his rifle back against the 
side of the wagon. "And just what 
were you doing with that, young wom- 
an?” he wanted to know. 

“All I can say,” Midge declared, 
“is that, if I were a man, I would 
shoot an unmentionable person right 
through his head with it, only I didn’t 
think there ever was a bullet heavy 
enough to go through his head." 

“Well,” said Mrs. McCall, “now that 
you have that out of your system, 
maybe you can simmer down and help 
me with supper.” 

“You can also simmer down about 
John Thomas,” ordered Mr. McCall. 
"Seeing as how we were the lead 
wagon, today, it's his turn to sup with 
us, this evening, and I don't want any 
nonsense. Thank the Lord he'll be 
on his own way, tomorrow, and we 
can have some peace around here." 

After lifting down the chest the 
women used for a work table, and the 
grub box, Hollis McCall stalked away 
to gather firewood, and Midge took 
her frustration out on the pots and 
pans, rattling them furiously. Later 
she tried to slice side meat with a big 
sharp knife and watch John Thomas 
at the same time, while he leaned 
against a wagon and talked to Vixen 
Biddle. 

"Give me that knife before you cut 
your arm off," ordered her mother, 
quee alarmed. And then, “For 

d's sake, what’ s that?” i 
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“It sounds like a horde of howling 
savages,” said Midge, continuing to 
hack ferociously away at the meat. 
“And I, for one, wish it were, too. I'd 
show that . . . now what in the world 
do you suppose is the matter with 
Mr. Roullard?" 

On the echoes of a gun shot, Mr. 
Roullard came leaping into the wag- 
on circle, his mouth hanging open an 
unbelievably long time before any 
sound came out. "Injuns!" he finally 
shouted. "Injuns coming! Man, they 
sprouted right out of the ground!" 

Every one knew what to do, but, 
with almost a hundred howling red 
warriors charging down upon them, 
every one forgot. They milled, con- 
fused, and yelled contradictory orders 
back and forth until John ‘Thomas be- 
gan to lay his hands on the men and 
shove them down under the wagons, 
to fight from behind the proteetion 
of the heavy-spoked wheels. But the 
women all failed to heed his pleas to 
crawl into the wagons, preferring to 
stay with their men folks, instead. 

A hundred yards from the train, the 


‘charging Indians wheeled off into a 


single file and started to race around 
the circle of wagons, some of them 
lying so far over on their running 
ponies they presented no target at all. 

Midge reacted as if she had done 
this thing a hundred times, Obtain- 
ing the help of two distraught women 
by the sheer energy of her chattering, 
she dragged chests and boxes and 
rolled loose barrels into a tight little 


~ barricade in the middle of the en- 


closure. Then, one by one, she cor- 
ralled the panicked little children, 
tossed them into her little fort and 
climbed in with them. 

Feathered arrows hummed overhead 
and an occasional lead ball screamed 
past, and Midge had her hands full. 
Keeping a dozen bobbing heads down, 
she found, presented much the same 
problem as holding water in a sieve. 
Lying there, holding the struggling 
children near her, so that it looked for 
all the world as if she were trying to 
protect herself, she looked up and saw 
John Thomas, rifle in hand, grinning 
down at her. 

John yelled something, and then 
ran on, and ‘Midge, sputtering mad, 
reared up and looked over the barri- 
cade in time to see him take a stance 
beside the beautiful Vixen Biddle. 
Standing in the open space, between 
two of her wagons, Mrs. Biddle, smil- 
ing sweetly at John Thomas, fired a 
rifle at the howling savages. 

For the first time, Midge wished the 
Indians just a little luck. She wished 
some wrinkled old chief would dash 
in and abduct Mrs. Biddle, and carry 
her off to make her his squaw. And 
she wished the Indians would make at 
least one dash through the train so she 


could die saving the children and 
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thus never have to face John Thomas 
again. 
As suddenly as they had launched 
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the attack, the Indians went whoop- - 


ing off across the prairie, and if any 
of them had been killed they certainly 
rode their wiry prairie ponies exceed- 
ingly well for dead men. 


There was still an hour of daylight 
left when John Thomas called the 
people together. “Those were young 
Bannocks,” he told them. “Growing 
boys, mostly, probably just a hunting 
party and they wanted something to 
brag about when they got home to 
their lodges. TIl follow their trail a 
spell just to make sure they keep go- 
ing. You keep a good guard until I 
get back.” 

“That we'll do, John,” Hollis Mc- 
Call promised. “And we'll wait sup- 
per for you, too." 

"That really won't be necessary," 
said Vixen Biddle, sweetly, "unless 
you're really set on it, that is. But I 
thought with a growing child, like 
Midge, you might want to eat earlier," 

John did not seem to have heard 
Mrs. Biddle, but his eyes danced when 
he looked at Midge. “Those young 
bucks don’t know how lucky they. 
were," he said. “They could have all? 
been killed if our fiercest ape 
hadn’t been so blamed busy.” 

Somehow Midge survived the next 
hour, in spite of her muttered wish to 
expire. Jt didn't even do any good 
to suggest that, seeing this was Mr. 
Thomas’ last night with the train, he 
might like to spend the evening at 
the Biddle fire. Her own mother even 
agreed to that, but her father, being 
a man and, therefore, muleheaded, 
put his foot down. 

“No, sir," said Mr. McCall. “John 
eats with us, and that's that. There 
are a lot of things I wish to talk to him 
about, because it looks like I'll be as- 
suming his responsibilities as leader 
of the train. John has a lot of things 
in his head I'd like to learn more of." 

"Heaven help us if a body can learn 
from that creature," muttered Midge. 
"He doesn't even know money is the 
root of all evil.” 

It was nearly dark when John came 
riding back to report his judgment 
correct, The band of young Indians 
had kept right on going and were 
miles away by now. 

Relief flowed through the travelers 
and a ring of supper fires sprang up. 
Before long, his face scrubbed and 
drops of water glistening on his tawny 
hair, John Thomas sat cross-legged at 
the McCall fire, a heaping plate bal- 
anced on his knees, and a steaming 
cup of black coffee sitting on the 
ground beside his right foot. 

Eating with relish, John declared, 
“These are the best victuals I’ve had 
since the last time I ate with you.” 
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“Midge is very handy," Mrs. McCall 


. murmured, offhand. “The man. who 
gets her will never have a chance to 
complain much at mealtime, if he'll 
only provide." 

"Any woman worth her salt can 
cook,” Midge contended, looking 
across at Vixen Biddle’s fire. “It’s no 
accomplishment.” 

“TIl grant it's not enough by itself,” 
conceded John. “And I reckon a 
sensible man should look for more 
significant things in a woman he 
would take for a wife." 

"About this Oregon place of yours," 
said Hollis. “What pulls you back 
there, John?" 

"You've never seen a fairer land,” 
John declared, very enthusiastically. 
—"Fhere's rich meadow and bottom 
land, and tall pine timber standing so 
thick on the hillsides a. thousand 
castles could be built and you'd. never 
see the dent. Theres a fine piece of 
ground next to mine, too, Hollis. A 
house could be built on the bluff, 
where the creek runs down, so you'd 
have a fine view of the river. You'd 
look a long time and never find a 
better place." 

"Not for me," Hollis stated, flatly. 
“No Oregon for me." 

" "Papa's absolutely right," Midge 
said, emphatically. “We detest Ore- 
gon, don’t we, Papa?” 

"I'm not saying we detest Oregon,” 
said Hollis. “I’m just trying to tell 
John we're for California.” 

“You see there?” “Midge jeered at 
John Thomas. "We're going to Cali- 
fornia.” 


Jons stopped eating and shook his 
head, wonderingly. “I certainly envy 
you, Hollis. You have a trick I'd like 
to learn the secret of." 

“And what trick's that?" Hollis in- 
quired, puzzled. 

“The trick of having your own way 
and making your women folks agree. 
You say you're for California, and 
theyre for California without one 
word against it or any cross pulling." 

Hollis sneaked a cautious look at 
his wife and cleared his throat. "Why, 
that's no trick at all," he said, tenta- 
tively. “If a man's a man, and he says 
he's for California, he's for California, 
that’s all" After squinting at Sara 
again he went on, even more boldly. 

"Yes, sir, it's just the matter of a 
man having his own way, which is 
natural, I suppose. You want to go 
some place, so you tell your woman 
where, and she goes along. Of course,” 
he hastily added, “you have to be 
sure of your woman. You have to be 
certain she loves you with high regard. 
And, come to think of it, how do they 
ever know they love you like that un- 
less you tell them so. I've found 
women, generally, to be wonderfully 


obstinate creatures who know every- 
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thing pretty much, except their own 
minds." 

“Yes, sir," said John Thomas, awed. 

Mrs. McCall unclenched her teeth 
long enough to say, a little grimly, 
“John Thomas, just where is it you 
turn north for Oregon?” 

“About five miles along the trail, 
in the morning,” John told her. 
“That’s the parting of the ways, at 
Raft River. Only I won't be parting, 
I reckon. I guess I’m for California, 
too.” 

The ensuing silence was so pro- 
found that John Thomas lifted his 
head and looked at all of them, a lit- 
tle defiantly. “In spite of Hollis’ 
good advice, I can’t come to believe 
him. A woman beats me.” 

“Why you—” said Midge, rising 
to stand over him, her clenched fists 
on her hips, "—you couldn't win a 
oot race if everybody else had their 
head in a sack. How dare you tell my 
father you can't believe him when he's 
absolutely right and you know it. 
Imagine you being spiffled by Vixen 
Biddle. Ha! You don't have to fol- 
low her to California. Hasn’t she 
been hanging around your neck ever 
since we left Independence? She'd 
follow you clean to Oregon and gone, 
if you'd just snap your fingers. But 
no— You're scared! And you're 
blind. And you haven’t the brains to 
stuff goose feathers in a pillow case.” 

John Thomas put aside his plate 
and rose to his full height to tower 
over Midge. “And just who is it who 
wants Vixen Biddle to follow him to 
Oregon and is afraid to ask her?" he 
wanted to know. 

“You do!” flared Midge. “And 
there is absolutely no reason for you 
to be afraid because, even if you don’t 
think so, Papa is right!” 

“All right, he’s right!” John stormed 
back at her. “And I'll prove it, right 
now." Reaching out, he caught 
Midge by her waist and lifted her so 


_that he could look directly into her 


eyes. 

“And now you listen to me, Miss 
Midget McCall,” he said. “I’m not 
keeping on for California because of 
Vixen Biddle. I’m keeping on be- 
cause I can’t talk your paw into turn- 
ing north with me. And if you 
weren't as blind as you say I am, you'd 
know that, too. And if you had half 
the brains you say I haven't got, you 
would know I have only been hang- 
ing around Vixen Biddle to make you 
jealous, which is the way a handy 
man with the ladies told me to do if I 
chose to make the woman I love come 
to taw." 

“Any man who ever told you that 
ought to-have his head fixed," fumed 
Midge. “A lot any man knows about 
a woman. And you put me down this 
minute before I make you sorry. All 
I can do is cook, and a man has to 
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look for more significant things in a 
woman he would marry; you said so 
yourself.” 

"That's for dead certain," John 
fumed right back at her. "And I 
found them things in you, too. Who 


'thought about guarding the rest of 


the people when they ran to look at 
a mountain? Who had the presence 
to look after the children while every 
one else ran around losing their heads 
and tried to be heroes? And Pll tell 
you something else while I'm of a 
mind to do it. Even if you hadn't 
done all those things and couldn't 
even boil a kettle of sand, I'd love 
you, anyway. You love me, too, and 
you're turning north with me, tomor- 
row, because I say so. Or are you go- 
ing to stand there and tell me you 
won't, and make a great big liar out 
of your paw?" 

"You're the meanest man I know 
of," Midge sobbed, happily, throwing 
her arms around John’s neck. “I told 
you, twice, that Papa was right, so 
what can I say now except that you 
are right about me loving you, be- 
cause I do.” i 


Wis john Thomas finally put 
Midge down and became conscious of 
reality, once more, he saw Mr. and 
Mrs. McCall come walking out of the 
deep night shadows behind their wag- 
on. Mrs. McCall's soft lips were set 
firmly and her eyes flashed fire. Mr. 
McCall had, somehow, acquired a 
strangely harassed air. 

“John,” muttered Hollis, "are you 
sure that place next to yours is still 
there?" 

“Dead certain," said John. “And I 
sure wish I could convince you—" 

"You have," said Hollis, glancing , 
sideways at his wife. "You've con- 
vinced me for sure. Sara and I are for 
Oregon, the same às you. I figured it 
would be nice to be neighbors and 
watch our grandchildren sprout. The 
idea came to my head the minute you 
spoke to Midge.” 

"That's right,” said Mrs. McCall, 
smiling up at her hulking husband, 
and then she took Midge by the arm. 
“If we're turning north, tomorrow, 
you young folks will have to get mar- 
ried, tonight, because the Reverend 
Carter is bound for California. Lands, 
this is certainly short notice in which 
to give you much advice." 

When they were out of ear-shot, 
John Thomas looked gratefully at 
Hollis and said, "I don't know how 
to thank you proper. That was real 
good advice you gave me, tonight, 
even if I was slow in believing it.” 

"Huh!" grunted Hollis. “The best 
advice you got tonight, you paid no 
attention to. You mind when Midge 
said, ‘A lot any man knows about a 
woman'? Don't ever forget that, son. 
"That's gospel." E 
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BEWARE 
THE 
INCOME TAX 
GYPS 


The phony “tax expert” in 
the corner drug or cigar store 
will promise you a big 

saving on your return, 

a saving you can spend when 
you get out of jail. 


By ROBERT J. PIERCE 


A stranger moved into a small 
Nebraska town one cold January 
day, set up shop in the rear of a drug 
store, and before nightfall had the citi- 
zenry jabbering excitedly about the 
bonanza that suddenly had been plunked 
into their midst. He had hung up a 
sign proclaiming that he was an "income 
tax' consultant" and the first hesitant 
clients exited wonderingly from the 
store mouthing glowing reports. 

Not only was he slashing the tax the 
folks had expected to pay come March 
15, he was getting them unheard-of re- 
funds on the money they already had 
shelled out. And his fees?) Not a dime 
out of the customers' pockets. All he 
wanted was a percentage of the dough 
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he saved for them, cash der would 
have paid Uncle Sam anyway! How 
could anyone lose on such a deal? 

It sounded great, and before long 
the drug store was janimed with 
clients. It wasn't until many months 
later that Internal Revenue agents 
lowered the boom. 

The "tax consultant" was an expert 
all right, but in matters of larceny, 
and his customers learned the painful 
news the hard way. The returns he 
Bad filled out for them were uniform- 

phony—not only were the towns- 
A forced to refund their refunds, 
they had to shell out the real tax due 
the Government, plus stiff penalties 
and interest. 

It was a king-size swindle, but by 
no means the only one of its type. 
‘Tax time is here, and so are innumer- 
able slick chislers like this one, who 
are getting in their licks right now 
all over the country, defrauding count- 
less thousands. ‘These are the fly-by- 
night gypsters who swing into action 
some ten weeks before the March 15th 
getitup deadline, and who rake in 
enough shekels to keep them in Cadil- 
lacs until the next harvest time rolls 
around, 

They call themselves "tax consul- 

tants,” "income tax service," or they 
simply hang out a shingle with the 
word “tax” written large; but grand- 
scale rooking, is their real business. 
"No one knows how much cash they 
mulct from unsuspecting family heads 
all over the country, but estimates run 
into the many millions annually. 


Henry L. HOFFMAN, district direc- 
tor of Internal Revenue in charge of 
Brooklyn and Long Island, in New 
York, says frankly it's a big racket. 
Another high department official as- 
serts that Internal Revenue men now 
are conducting an intensive drive to 
ferret them out. But he admits that 
"these heels are slippery eels" and the 
surest way of driving them out of 
business is to sound a clanging warn- 
ing to all taxpayers to stay away from 
their desk spaces in droves. 

Understand this important point 

-right away. The majority of people 
who help you fill out your Form 1040, 
for a fee, are honest and reliable. 
These are, of course, the lawyers and 
accountants whose business it is to 
know the complexities of the tax 
structure, and who pass. on 
knowledge to you.. They may also be 
bookkeepers, school teachers . and 
others who want to pick up some 
legitimate sideline income just before 
deadline time. 

But, in a few short years, lowered 
exemptions and higher tax rates have 
caused the burden of income taxes to 
be shifted to the millions of John Does 
who carry lunch boxes, stand behind 
counters, or work in offices. And this 
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enormous increase in the number of . 


taxpayers has attracted a horde of un- 


scrupulous fakes, who now are con- 
ning the public on a high, wide and 
exceedingly handsome scale. 

The big question is just this: How 
can you tell the difference between a 
phony, who can cost you nothing but 
grief, and the honest tax-expert? 

It isn't hard, particularly if you 
know a few things about how the 
quacks operate. 

"They hoist a few danger flags which 
you can easily recognize. . First, on 
the question of fees. You are in- 
trigued by an "expert'" advertise- 
ment, or someone may have told you 
about this wonder lad who can save 
you so much moola. You call and ask 
what he charges for his service. He 
rarely cites a specific fee—come on in 
and we'll talk it over. He does prom- 
ise that you won't regret it. The flag 
is being raised. ~ 

In his office, you get an effusive 
greeting and the interview starts. In- 
stead of asking you what deductions 
you have, he tells you. He invents ex- 
emptions, adding an extra dependent, 
or several, jots down the non-existent 
cow that died during the year, jacks 
up your donations to charity, "just 
to take care of those little things you 
may have forgotten." The flag is 
flying. 

On your income, he tells you to for- 
get about that extra few hundred you 
made on the side during the year. 
Not important, he says, and the tax 
boys will never find out, That dan- 
ger banner is snapping squarely in 
your face, because, if you agree, you've 
stepped off the deep end on income- 
tax fraud. You've placed yourself in 
the line of fire from Uncle Sam’s 
T-men, who throw the book at tax 
dodgers who deliberately conceal in- 
come. 

Beware, too, the guy who promises 
you a refund before he even takes a 
gander at your figures. One faker 
told me, half in jest: “We consider it 
an insult if a client goes out of this 
office without a refund." He didn't 
say that his clients can get insulted 
much more pointedly by a Federal 
judge later on. 


Wrarcs out for the fellow who 
won't sign the return he -fills out. 
Some will tell you: “We do the same 
work as a Certified Public Accountant 
but there's a joker in the law that 
keeps us from signing returns.” 
There’s -no joker. He is permitted 
to sign, right in the space at the bot- 
tom left for the signature of the per- 
son, other than. the taxpayer, who 
prepared the form.  Legitimate tax 
people sometimes write after their 
names something to the effect that 
the form was filled out by them, from 
information given by the taxpayer, 





just to be on the sale side. 
Sights sm 


A few gyps are real cute. ` They 


sign names with a specially prepared 


^ ink which disappears handily before 


: the form hits the tax-collector's desk. 


New schemes are devised constantly 
by the slick operators to chisel on 
what's coming to the Government. In 
a small Western town, oné promoter 
concocted a novel, and: needless to say 
illegal, method of increasing the de- 
duction for medical expenses by cer- 
tain of his clients. 

It seems his customers were in the 
habit of cashing checks at the local 
grocery, hardware store or doctor's 
office. When a patierit dropped in to 
pay a bill, the doctor would willingly 
cash his check. At the end of the tax 
year, the patient, on advice of his con- 
sultant, would deduct the amounts of 
the checks cashed by the doc as “medi- 
cal expenses." And he had the can- 
celled checks as proof. Internal Rev- 
enue agents soon cracked down on 
that dodge. 


Swinvters would find the pickings 
considerably less lush if more people 
realized that Uncle Sam’s tax sleuths 
are mighty hep guys. Then they 
wouldn’t, fall for the line that the 
government “will never find out.” 
Understand this: During. the many 
years it has been in the business, the 
Government has accumulated some 
highly complex data, a lot of it secret, 
about income, deductions and other 
things which influence the payment 
of taxes. 

Take, for instance, the question of 
tipping. Secret surveys are made of 
restaurants in various price ranges, 
so the agents know pretty well what 
the average waiter earns in tips, 
whether he balances trays at plush 
night spots or at the corner beanery. 
They know that bellhops in a par- 
ticular Chicago hotel average $40 
monthly in tips, so if the lads report 
les, Unclé Sam taps them on the 
shoulders. 

The agents can tell instantly if they 
are being pitched a curve. When an 
insurance man presented a neatly 
written list of business expenses, they 
saw at once that, in order to have 
paid the amount of gasoline taxes 
listed, he must have driven his car 
300 miles every day of the year. 

The wife of a plumber, who kept 
books for her husband, was proud of 
her little evasion dodge.’ She kept a 
simple set of records, with columns 
for personal and business expenses. 
When she bought a new car, she sim- 
ply listed the amount as "plumbing 
supplies." Tax men tripped her up 
but wouldn't say how. “But it could 
easily have been because the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has charts which 
show the exact percentages in relation 
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‘to sales for each expense item for. 


{which a plumber, or any other small 


businessman, spends money. 'The 
overstatement of a single item by al- 


‘most $4,000 could start the bells ring- 


ing instantly in an agent's head. 


There are a few fallacies that keep 


cropping up each year as tax time 


* vestigation of the facts. 


rolis around, One of the most widely- 
accepted is that a reward of 10 per- 
cent of the levy collected is paid by 
the U.S. for information on tax evad- 
ers. Lets get the facts straight on 
this once and for all: 

Unless you can present information 
or evidence which will save much ex- 

nsive investipation, your reward 
will be the amount which the Gov- 
ernment decides is the value of your 
services. Although there have been 
some cases in which huge rewards 
have been paid, the chances that an 
informer will receive more than a few 
dollars are practically nil. 

A stern warning that these rewards 
also are taxable goes in the envelope 
with each check. Despite this, one 
informer "forgot" to list his reward 
on his own return. He had plenty of 
time to reflect on his forgetfulness 
in jail. 

Another widespread fallacy is that 
Uncle Sam is a hard taskmaster and 
that you've just got to get up that 
tax, or else. Listen to the case of one 
man whom we'll cáll Rick, who had 
particularly rough sledding in 1952. 
First, his partner absconded with most 
of the firm's liquid assets. ‘Then his 
wife and two children got sick, and 
the medical bills were enormous. 
Climaxing everything, Rick suffered 
a mental breakdown and was unable 
to work for several weeks. Thus, at 
tax time, Rick had been unable to 
squeeze enough cash from his small 
business to get it up for Uncle Sam. 
With visions of a stiff fine, and maybe 
a jail sentence, he went to the In- 
ternal Revenue people and told his 
story. > 

There was no fine, no threat of jail. 
Instead, Rick was told he could sign 
an affidavit stating why he couldn't 
pay his taxes. He entered into an 
agreement with the government, giv- 
ing him an extended period to pay 
up. Of course, he had to pay interest 
on the debt. And, of course, a deal 
of this kind is allowed only in legiti- 
mate cases and after a searching in- 
But the big 
point-is that Uncle Sam is not an un- 
yielding, stone-faced gent who won't 
listen to reason. 

Still another fallacy is the oft-re- 
peated crack that you can't fight the 
Government—or that only the well- 
heeled who can afford high-priced 
legal talent can go to bat in the 
courts against the U.S. on tax claims. 
The truth is that you can bring the 
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Collector of Internal Revenue to 
court, that you can fight your own 
case without hiring a lawyer, and 
that you’ve got a better than even 
chance of winning! 

Ever hear of the Tax Court? These 
courts exist in more than 50 Amer- 
ican cities, and they’re open to any- 
one who disagrees with the Internal 
Revenue people on tax matters. One 
judge declared recently that, since the 
court was founded, the taxpayers have 
won in more than 50 percent of the 
cases. : 

Cases like this: Marcus Benson, a 
California State policeman, deducted 
$177.22 on his return, the cost of his 
uniforms and the cleaning bill, claim- 
ing a necessary business expense. The 
tax officials nixed the deduction, said 
Benson owed another $6.83. The cop 
disagreed. He took the matter to the 
Tax Court, defended himself—and 
won the case. 


W xs to save money, legitimately? 
Then here's some sound advice: 

First, keep records. Get yourself 
several small notebooks, labelling 
them contributions, taxes, medical ex- 
penses and miscellaneous. Whenever 
you spend money for anything you 
think may be deductible, write it 
down. Keep itemized invoices, re- 
ceipted bills, cancelled checks. If you 
suffer damage to your property, due 
to fire or storm, establish the amount 
of damage right away by photos or an 
appraisal. If you do lots of enter- 
taining for business, establish charge 
accounts. "Thus, when tax time comes 
round, you'll have a complete, ac- 
curate record. 

Second, learn what you can deduct 
and-what you can't. There are any 
number of things you can legitimately 
put down—things most people never 
realized. As a matter of fact, tax au- 
thorities get a big giggle from the 
spectacle of taxpayers racking their 
brains to list false deductions, when 
they could get the same results by 
putting down things to which they 
actually are entitled. 

For example, how about that din- 
ing-room set and those old suits you 
gave the Salvation Army? Like most 
people, you probably thought only 
cash donations are deductible. Ac- 
tually, you can write down the fair 
value of any items you donate to an 
organized charitable institution. 

An excellent way of learning these 
legitimate little gimmicks is to take a 
short tax course, now being offered 
by many adult education departments 
all over the country in the local school 
systems. > 

Third, learn the difference between 
avoiding taxes and evading them. 
The difference is simple—a couple of 
years in a Federal pen. If you avoid 
taxes, you use legal means to cut 


down the amount due; if you evade 
them, you don't pay levies you really 
owe. 

Tax evasion is what put Al Capone 
in the clink. Tax avoidance helped 
Bill Jones save hundreds of dollars 
legally. In 1951, Bill sold a section of 
land on which he realized a taxable 
profit of $10,000. "Since Bill earned a 
salary during the year, the addition 
of $10,000 would have pushed him 
into a much higher tax bracket. So 
Bill sold the land on the “installment” 
basis. This meant he would have to 
pay tax on only the proportionate 
share of the profits received in 1951. 
By spreading the purchaser’s pay- 
ments over two years, Bill saved him- 
self hundreds of dollars. 

And, fourth, don't fall into the 
hands of a chiseling tax "expert." 
How do you avoid them? Listen: 

l. Be wary of the stranger in town 
who suddenly pops up at desk space 
in the drug store, barber shop or 
luncheonette. Be especially on guard 
if he starts bragging about how much 
money he's going to save you. If he 
actually offers refunds as a comeon, 
he's dynamite. : 

2. Get a definite commitment on 
what he's going to charge. Say good- 
by, firmly and not necessarily po- 
litely, if he mentions any kind of per- 
centage deal, sharing in the refund, 
or in what he's saving you. 

3. Patronize only people you know 
personally or who have been around 
town a while, or whose reputations 
are attested to by persons of integrity. 

4. Make absolutely certain that he 
writes on the form whatever figures 
you give him. Then, when he's fin- 
ished, take the return and file it your- 
self. Don't leave it with him—he 
might very well alter the figures after 
you've gone, and leave you holding 
the bag. 

5. Don't let him talk you into blow- 
ing up your deductions to fantastic 
proportions, with the sales pitch that 
the tax agents won't find out. They 
will. In a short time, these immense- 
ly inflated figures will collapse like a 
bride's first cake, and you'll be mighty 
sorry you ever started with him. 

6. If you can't find a man to help 
you, or you're not certain of his re- 
liability, let the Government do'it for 
you. Take the word of an Internal 
Revenue official: "We've got 10,000 
competent persons all over the U.S., 
ready and willing to give you help for 
nothing.” To get a list of places 
where to find them, simply ask at the 
office of your local Internal Revenue 
director. 


You work hard enough for your 
dough. Follow these tips, and none 
of it will help fatten the wallets of the 
income tax "experts"—who are expert 
only in living off your income. — e 
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The Day 
We Won 
~The War 


When things were tough, they called me 
sergeant and said | deserved a com- 
mission. But later—that was a different 


story. | was lucky to stay a corporal. 


I’m tired of hearing about who 
By JON CLEARY won the war—World War II, I 


mean. The Russians claim they won it, and the R.A.F. 
and the U.S. Marines; and I've heard some people say 
the Germans and the Japanese won it. The truth is, I 
won it. Well, not me alone. There were six of us, and 
we won it on the morning of Easter Monday, 1941— 
which was a fair time before the rest of you woke up to 
the fact that the show was over. 

'To set the record straight at the beginning, don't 
get the idea I was a general back in those days. If I had 
been, I wouldn't be here talking to you—I'd be writing 
a book about it. No, I was just a plain two-stripe cor- 
poral, the postal orderly with X Brigade Headquarters 
of the Australian Imperial Forces—and if you think that's 
a soft job, just try it in the next war. Sometimes I used 
to wish all soldiers and their relatives and friends back 
home were illiterate. 

We had just finished the retreat that came to be 
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- known as the Benghazi Handicap. 
Rommel's Afrika Korps had chased 
us: right across Libya, and now we 
were preparing to hole up in Tobruk. 
We got there early in April, dug in, 
and waited. The Germans by-passed 


— us, and there we were stuck out in the 


middle of the desert, miles from help 

or hope. None of us dreamed that 

we'd still be there in November. 
Well, it was the day before Good 


Friday. The brigade major had given . 


me a cave to work in: it was his idea 
that the men's mail must be pro- 
tected at all costs-didn't mention a 
word about the safety of yours truly. 
I was down there, sorting letters, when 
Bluey Plover came down the rough 
steps I'd dug as an entrance. 
"G'day, sport.” Bluey was about 
- six feet three and thin as a scream. 
He had à mop of red hair that was 
brassy now with dust, and as he talked 
his thin bony face cracked like that of 
à crumbling mummy. Behind his gas 
goggles his eyes were free of dust, and 
he winked at me as he grinned. “Come 
up and see what me and Skeeter 
brought home.” 


I WALKED across with Bluey to the 
small wadi where the kitchens had 
-been set up. The ration truck, which 
Bluey drove, was parked down at the 
bottom of the wadi. Behind it was a 
field gun. 

"Its an Itie 75,” Bluey said. 
""T here's another one where that came 
from. ‘And a stack of ammo. I’m 
going back for-it now." 

Skeeter Murphy came clambering 
up the side of the wadi. He was the 
Brigade H.Q. cook, a wiry little bloke 
with a head as bald as the desert and 
a face you’d never have shown to your 
kids. He'd worked as a strapper in a 

' racing stable before the war, and some 
of us reckoned he still thought he was 
feeding horses. 

"Not bad, eh?" He nodded down 
toward the gun. “I been wanting to 
have a crack at the Jerries, ever since 
they blew up me kitchen over at 
Derna." 

"But what do you know about fir- 

- ing artillery?” 

"What's it matter what we know?" 
Bluey pushed the gas goggles up on 
to his head, and disturbed a small 
halo of dust. “You just shove the 
shell in the breech, pull the trigger 
and away she goes!” 

I shrugged. But that afternoon I 
went back over to the wadi. At the 
‘best of times we’re all too curious for 
our own good, and there in Tobruk, 
with no distraction but the flies and 
the daily Stuka raids, our curiosity 
itched as much as our desert sores. 

Bluey had brought up. the other 
Italian gun from down by the har- 
bor. I was standing there watching 
him, Skeeter and young Joey Baxter 
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working on it, when the Brigadier 
came by. 

"Hello, corporal, what's going on?" 
The Brig was a nuggety little man 
with the saddest face I've ever seen on 
a happy man. One look at him and 
you.tabbed him as just one step this 
side of suicide; then you got to know 
him and you found he enjoyed every- 
thing, even the Army. 

"We found these guns down by the 
harbor, sir" Mind you, I didn't 
want a thing to do with them. But 
the Brig had spoken to me because I 
was senior there, and I couldn't let 
the others down. “The boys had 
thought of having a crack at the 
Jerries.” ; 

“Good idea,” said the Brig, almost 
"Let's have a go now.’ 

That was one of the few things I 
found wrong with the Brig. Too 
impetuous. But I couldn’t argue with 
him; and anyhow, Bluey and the 
others were already scooting around 
getting things ready. There was noth- 
‘ing I could do but join in. 

Ever fired an artillery piece? Well, 
there's quite a drill to it. Very pre- 
cise, almost like some sort of modern 
ballet movement. That is, regular 
artillery drill. What we went through 
that afternoon looked more like a 
quartet of blokes suffering from the 
DT's We were down in the wadi, so 
that we had to raise the barrel of the 
gun to shoot over the lip. I went up 
to the edge of the wadi and looked 
out on the desert. About fifteen hun- 
dred yards away the ground rose a bit, 
and it seémed logical that there might 
be something down behind it. 

"Range, fifteen hundred yards," I 
said, professional as hell, trying to im- 
press the Brig. 

Bluey was on the range-finder. 
“This thing ain't in yards. It's marked 
in meters." 

I wasn't going to be flummoxed by 
that. rupe fifteen hundred me- 
ters.” 

Bluey fiddled around, then called 
back that the range was right. I 
looked back over my shoulder, and 
damn’ near died. The gun was point- 
ing straight at me! 

“Get that thing away!” I yelled, and 
slowly Bluey swung the barrel round. 
I then realized that, besides giving 
him the range, I also had to give him 
a bearing. I did a quick estimate, 
then said, “Bearing two-seven-owe de- 
grees.” 

“Don’t mean a thing to me,” said 
Bluey. “The works on this piece 
have been crocked. Just tell me if 
she’s pointing in the right direction.” 

I didn’t enjoy the next couple of 
minutes, but the Brig was standing 
there waiting patiently for us to get 
cracking, so I had to go ahead. I 
stood up on the edge of the wadi, on 
what I reckoned was the line to the 


target, and Bluey lined the. gun up. 


on my head. 

"Stand still!” he said. 
get a line on you, if you're bobbing 
about like a rabbit?" 
` I glanced at Skeeter, who was hold- 
ing the lanyard, ready to fire the gun 
as soon as we gave the word. He was 
fidgeting about, hopping from one 
leg to the other, and I was déad scared 
he'd fall over and pull the trigger 
while I was still up there on the end 
of the barrel. 

“Righto,” 
jake.” 

I moved farther along the wadi 
bank, and the Brig came up and 
joined me. 

“Give them the order to fire, cor- 
poral,” he said. 

“Fire!” I yelled, and the next mo- 
ment there was a roar and a cloud of 
dust from down in the wadi. Then 
out on the distant slope there was a 
sudden black and yellow mushroom 
as the shell landed. 

“Not bad at all,” said the Brig. 
“Get them to fire another, corporal. 
Better increase your range a bit, too." 

“Yes, sir," I said, and despite myself 
began to feel some pride in our ama- 
teur artillery. "Gun crew! Up range, 
three hundred meters!" 

"There was no answer from the gun 
crew. Then the dust cleared and I 
saw Bluey picking himself up from 


said Bluey. "She's all 


‘the ground about six feet from the 


gun, Skeeter was stretched out flat, 
and Joey Baxter was sitting on the 
ground nursing a bleeding knee. 

` The Brig and I scrambled down the 
side of the wadi, “What happened?” 
I said. 

"I dunno," said Bluey. “When 
Skeeter pulled the trigger I just went 
ack-over-Charlie backwards." 

Skeeter sat up, dazedly shaking his 
head. “Did the shell come out the 
wrong end?" 


I+ was the merriest I'd ever seen the 
Brig. He wasn’t actually laughing, 
but he didn’t look quite so mournful. 
“You forgot to allow for the recoil. 
You'll know better next time—” 

Then we all dropped flat. We 
could. hear the shell coming, and a 
moment later it landed up at the end 
of the wadi. For the next ten minutes 
there was nothing we could do but lie 
there and wait for the Germans to 
give up. At last the barrage eased 
off, and we stood up. 

“We drew the flies then,” said the 
Brig, and I couldn't tell whether: he 
cared or not. "We'l have another 
crack tomorrow, corporal." 

He had just turned to go when a 
desert buggy came bumping down the 
wadi. It jerked to a stop and a dusty 


` burly figure jumped out. 


"Who the blazes was firing this 
gun?" It was the Divisional Brigadier 
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of Artillery—or the B.R.Ack, as he's 
called—and no one, not even the 
padres, had much time for him. "Who 
gave you permission to shoot?" 

A "Hello, Perce,” said our Brig. “We 
woke things up a bit, didn't we?" 

The B.R.Ack almost choked. “You! 
You mean, you were here while all 
this was going on?” 

“Wouldn’t have missed it for a trip 
back to Australia,” said our Brig. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Perce?” 

"But firing artillery is my job!" 
The B.R.Ack glared around at Bluey, 
Skeeter, Joey and me; then abruptly 
he jerked his head at the Brig. “Come 
up to your office, George, I want to 
talk to you.” 


Taar evening the Brig called me 
up to his tent. "I had to compromise 
with the B.R.Ack, corporal. It seems 
that we upset the scheme too much 
if we just go and have a crack when 
we feel like it. From now on we have 
to fit in with the general fire plan." 

"Perhaps we'd better scrap the 
whole deal, sir." I was ready to toss 
it in without any excuses at all. “I 
don't think the boys will get much 
fun out of being regimented." 

"We'll do no such thing!" said the 
Brig. "If I have to come down and 
pull the lanyard myself, we'll send off 
half a dozen rounds every afternoon. 
Now just go and tell the gun crew. 
We fire tomorrow at sixteen hundred 
hours." 

I saluted and left him. I knew 
what was wrong with the Brig. When 
he had been a battalion commander, 
he had always been in the thick of the 
fighting. Now here at Brigade he had 
begun to feel that he was only fighting 
the war through someone else. Per- 
sonally, it's the way I'd prefer to fight 
a war. Which is perhaps why I didn't 
get to be a brigadier. 

But next afternoon at four o'clock 
the Brig was somewhere out on the 
perimeter. The Germans had at- 
tacked that morning and all through 
the day the heat had been on. It 
wasn't a major attack, more just a 

. probing by Rommel's armor to find 
our weak spots, but early in the morn- 
ing things had looked bad enough for 
the Brig to go out to the battalions 
on the perimeter. 

"I reckon we oughta have a go," 
Skeeter said. “All day I been sitting 
here while the Jerries have been 
pounding hell outa me. They blew 
up another one of me ovens this 
morning.” 

“I don't know that we ought to do 
anything without the Brig’s okay,” I 
said. Things were quiet now, with 
no artillery fire, but out on the peri- 
meter we could hear occasional rifle 
fire and, once or twice, the hard bark 
of the guns on the German tanks. 

“He said we were to shoot at four 
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o'clock," Bluey said. 
celled the order." 

We argued for ten minutes, then I 
gave in. I crawled up to the rim of 
the wadi and looked out. At first I 
could see nothing worth having a 
shot at, and I was glad: we could pack 
up and go back to work, instead of 
wasting ammunition. Then in a dip 
in the desert, about a mile away, I 
saw something that looked like the 
turret of a Mark IV tank. As I stared 
at it, it began to move. Cursing my 
luck, I knew we had a target. 

I gave the range, crawled along the 
lip of the wadi so that Bluey could 
line the gun on my head for bearing, 
then got out of the way. 

“Fire!” I yelled. 

For a moment I thought the Jerries 
had dropped a bomb on us. There 
was the most awful ruddy bang, dust 
whipped up into the air, and some- 
thing hard smacked the ground about 
a foot from my face. I stood up and 
slid down into the bottom of the wadi. 
Smoke was mixed with dust, and I 
staggered through it toward the gun. 

Ever seen a miracle? Well, we had 
one that afternoon in the wadi. The 
shell had exploded in the breech, and 
by rights Bluey, Skeeter and Joey 
should have been eligible for those 
memorial plaques you see everywhere 
now. But no—when I got through 
the dust and smoke to the gun, the 
three of them were just picking them- 
selves up from the ground. Bluey's 
shirt and shorts had been blown off 
him, and he looked sort of silly stand- 
ing there just in his boots. Skeeter 
had a deep gash in his forehead and 
his face was covered in blood, but he 
didn’t look any the worse for it. Joey 
had a couple of scratches and he’d had 
his shorts blown off, too. But none of 
them had been as badly knocked 
about as the gun. It was a total 
wreck. 


" 

WE: was booby-trapped!” Skeeter 
was more angry than hurt. “They 
must of fixed that shell and left it 
for us—” 

“Pull your head in,” I said. “You 
were just unlucky. I’ve seen some of 
our own shells go up like that. Now 
if you’d listened to me—” 

"Corporal" Naked but for his 
boots, so long and thin he looked like 
a normal man who had spent some 
time on the rack, Bluey did his best 
to look menacing. “One more peep 
outa you—”. 

‘What could I do? The book of 
rules says an NCO must look after his 
men, but these bunnies didn’t want 
my care. I can be dignified when I 
like (my old man used to be an un- 
dertaker) , so I turned on my heel and 
strode up the wadi. They could blow 
themselves to smithereens for all I 
cared. 


“He ain't can-- 


At the top of the wadi I met the — 
B.R.Ack. With him was the Brigade 
major and half a dozen other odds- 
and-sods rushing down to see what 
had caused the commotion. 

"What happened down there, cor- 
poral?” The B.R.Ack looked ready 
to hammer me into the, ground. 

“The gun blew-up, sir." 

"Anybody killed?" 

“No, sir.” 

The B.R.Ack looked disappointed. 
"Consider yourself under open ar- 
rest." 

I tell you, you could have knocked 
me over with a handful of beer froth. 
There I was, trying to act rationally 
and keep the boys in line, and now 
the B.R.Ack had jumped on me. I'm 
convinced that the Army only created 
non-commissioned ranks so it would 
have someone it could blame for 
everything that went wrong. How 
many generals have you seen under 
open arrest? 


Ta Brig came back that night and 
I was called up before him. The 
B.R.Ack couldn't try me, since I 
wasn't on his establishment; and our 
Brig could have left me to be dealt 
with by the brigade major. But he 
did the right thing by me and had me 
hauled up before himself. 

"Phe B.R.Ack charges you with 
conduct prejudicial et cetera, cor- 
poral" He looked really miserable. 
"What have you to say?" 

I was stuck. If I pleaded Not 
Guilty, then Bluey and the others 
might cop it in the neck. “Guilty, 
sir, with extenuating circumstances.” 

“Good enough.” ‘The Brig visibly 
brightened; he didn’t even ask me 
to explain the extenuating circum- 
stances. “Charge dismissed.” 

Then he sat back in his chair. 
“How’s the other gun, corporal?” 

“Not too good, sir. It has no range 
finder. You'd just have to fire it by 
guess-work. And the working parts 
of it are pretty rusty." 

“Think you could have it working 
by sixteen hundred hours tomorrow 
afternoon?" 

"Right, sir!” I cried in ringing 
tones. “The gun will be ready for 
firing tomorrow at sixteen hundred!" 

Bluey, Skeeter and Joey were wait- 
ing for me outside. 

“How'd you go, sport?” Bluey said. 

"Charge dismissed," I said, and I 
sounded as if I should have been in 
Hollywood. “We shoot again tomor- 
row!" 

But next morning when we had a 
look at the second Italian gun, I lost 
some of my enthusiasm. It was im 
much worse condition than the gun 
that had been wrecked, and looked as 
if it would fall apart as soon as we. 
fired the first shell. We worked on it 
all morning; then when the first air- 
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raid started I went back to my cave 
and sorted letters again. 

By four o’clock that afternoon we 
were ready to shoot. Once more the 
Brig was out on the perimeter, so 
again everything was left to me. 

With no range finder and no tra- 
versing arc for finding a bearing, fir- 
ing the gun was almost like shooting 
with an over-sized pistol. Bluey lined 
the gun up on my head for bearing, 
then we took a guess at elevation for 
range. We had all become scared of 
another shell exploding in the breech, 
so we had decided to fire it by remote 
control. Once Bluey had got every- 
thing set, he, Skeeter and Joey retired 
up the wadi, trailing a firing lanyard 
about thirty yards long behind them. 

“Gun crew ready!” Despite myself, 
I was beginning to: enjoy my role of 
artillery commander. 

“All set, sport!" bellowed Bluey. 

wire!” 


Sxerrer jerked on the lanyard, the 
gun jumped, and the next moment I 
saw the shell burst about a hundred 
yards short of two Mark IV’s that 
were suddenly Appécung along the 
crest of a slight slope, trying to draw 
our anti-tank guns into firing and giv- 
ing away their positions. 

I knew that our anti-tank guns, 
small two-pounders, were outranged 
by the cannon of the Mark IV's, and 
they had been given orders to keep 
quiet till the tanks came almost into 
point-blank range. The plan had 
worked yesterday, but the Germans 
were still hoping our anti-tank gun- 
ners could be tempted into exposing 
their position. Over on my right I 
could. hear the B.R.Ack's artillery 
firing at something out of my sight. 
We had these two tanks to ourselves 
if we could only get the range. 

"Up range one hundred meters!" T 
yelled. 

Bluey and the others were already 
back at the gun. "Pull your head in!” 
Bluey shouted. I'll bet the B.R.Ack's 
gunners didn't talk to him that way. 
"How the hell can I work out meters 
on this thing without a range finder?" 

Ever tried snap-shooting with a field 
gun? "Raise the barrel!" 

Bluey raised the barrel, Joey shoved 
a shell into the breech, slammed it 
shut, then away the three of them 
scampered up the wadi again. 

"Fire!" 

Skeeter yanked on the lanyard, and 
this time the shell landed just beyond 
the tanks. They pulled up, looking a 
bit worried, and: I shouted to the 
others to hurry. We lowered the bar- 
rel a fraction, swung it a bit to the 
right to follow the tanks as they be- 
gan moving again, whipped in an- 
other shell, then Bluey and the others 
scooted up the wadi. Joey tripped 
and fell headlong, but we couldn't 


wait for him. The tanks were almost 
out of sight now over the crest of the 
slope. - 
“Fire!” 

I saw the smoke and dust come up 
in a dark cone, wiping out both tanks, 
then it cleared and I could see one of 
the tanks. It had stopped dead, and 
a moment later men. began to tumble 
out of the turret. Somewhere out 
front a Vickers machine-gun opened 
up, and I saw two of the Germans 
straighten up, then topple over. 

"You ruddy beaut!” 


Then I saw the two other shell 


bursts rising behind the crest of the 
slope. For a moment I couldn't be- 
lieve my eyes—the B.R.Ack's mob had 
cut in on our target. I stood up and 
called the B.R.Ack and his cohorts 
everything my cousin, who's in poli- 
tics, had taught me. Then I turned 
and slid down the bank. 

"We got a tank! And now the flam- 
ing arty blokes have shoved their 
noses in!” 

“I dunno how we got the tank,” 
said Skeeter, and swung open the 
breech. “This shell didn’t go off.” 

I could have wept. The shell that 
had hit the tank had been one from 
the regular guns. I stared at our 
shell lying cradled in Joey’s arms, and 
what I had to say about Mussolini’s 
munition workers doesn't bear re- 
peating in this company: It was even 
worse than what I'd called the 
B.R.Ack. 


Nexr day we were too busy to do 
any shooting. The Germans kept 
probing at the perimeter, and in the 
early afternoon we had a Stuka raid 
that destroyed four weapon pits. We 
were all called out to dig more pits, 
and it was dark before we'd finished. 

That night the Germans attacked. 

They kept it up all night, and no 
one got any sleep, not even the war 
correspondents, It was a moonlit 
night, and out on the desert you could 
see the dead lying like men asleep. 
Some dead Germans were hung on the 
barbed wire entanglements, and be- 
cause they were still on their feet you 
had the idea they weren’t really dead 
but just shamming. It was late at 
night, after a quiet period, when the 
barrage started. 

They laid the shells down all around 
us. Skeeter’s kitchens went sky-high, 
the roof of my cave fell in on me, and 
we lost six men killed. But the worst 
of it landed over in the artillery posi- 
tions. Just at dawn the B.R.Ack 
came staggering up through our lines 
to the Brig’s office. 

The Brig came out to meet him. 
"How are things, Perce?” 

“Terrible.” The B.R.Ack had 
really been done over. He slumped 
down and sat there in the sand look- 
ing old and worried. “There’s not a 


gun left, George. Not one! If the 
Jerries come in on this sector, we're 
wide open to them!” 

I must have looked about as mourn- 
fulasthe Brig. I walked down to the 


wadi, and Bluey said, "Why so sad, 


sport?" 

I gave them the bad news. 

“I knew I should of joined the 
Navy," Skeeter said. 

Joey sipped his tea. "How are 
things on the rest of the perimeter?” 

“They're holding there,” I said. 
“This is the weak spot.” : 

Bluey stood up suddenly and tossed 
his mug of tea away. The tin cup 
rattled against a rock, and it was a 
loud sound in that ‘early morning 
quietness. "I've never seen such a 
pack of old women! You're ready to 
toss it in before the Jerries have even 
attacked! How do you know he's go- 
ing to come in on this sector?" 


W: didn’t have to answer him. We 
heard the boom of the guns, and the 
next moment the whistle of the shells; 
there was nothing to do but lie down 
again and hope for the best. They 
had us well bracketed this time: it 
didn't seem possible that we could go 
on escaping being hit. I was scared 
silly, and beside me Skeeter was doing 
his best to dig himself a slit trench 
with his tin mug. The air was full of 
smoke and sand and zipping pieces of 
hot metal, and I began to think of all 
the things I wished I'd done while I 
was alive and had the chance. 

Then abruptly the barrage stopped. 
I sat up, then after a moment got to 
my feet and shakily crawled up to the 
rim of the wadi. Through the drift- 
ing smoke and dust I could dimly see 
the stretch of desert beyond the barbed 
wire, At first I wasn’t sure, then sud- 
denly I knew the Germans were on 
their way. 

“They're coming! "Tanks!" 

I must have shouted louder than I 
thought, because a moment later I 
heard someone yelling through the 
haze, then the Brig and the B.R.Ack 
came clambering up the side of the 
wadi. 

They took one look and the 
B.R.Ack let out a howl of anguish. 
""T here's about a dozen of them! We 
haven't got a chance!" 

Now don't ask me why I suddenly 
got heroic. Even nów I get the shakes 
when I think of it; but I reckon that 
morning I must have felt so hopeless 
I was past caring about caution. 

"By crickey, yes we have!" I 
whirled round and shouted to Bluey 
and the others. "Hitch the truck to 
the Itie gun! We're going into the 
anti-tank business!" 

I slid down the wadi bank. I 
grabbed a shell and slung it up into 
the back of Bluey’s truck. Joey caught 
the idea, and began doing the same 
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thing. Skeeter and Bluey were joined 
by the Brig and the B.R.Ack, and the 
four of them swung the trail of the 
gun around and hitched it to the back 
of the truck. 

“All aboard!” I yelled. 

Bluey jumped up behind the wheel, 
I swung in beside him, and as the. 
truck started off up the wadi, Skeeter, 
Joey, the Brig and the B.R.Ack 
leaped on behind. We bounced up 
out of the wadi and swung right down 
toward the wire. We were out in the 
open now, and our only hope was that, 
in the dust and smoke still floating 
around, the Germans might not wake 
up to what we were doing till we'd 
had a chance to set things up. Bluey 
drove that five-ton truck as if it were 
a jeep, and I could hear the shells 
rolling around in the back like empty 
beer barrels. I looked back through 
the open canopy and at any other 
time would have died laughing at the 
sight of the Brig, the B.R.Ack, Skeet- 
er and Joey leaping about like abori- 
gines in a corroboree as they tried to 
. dodge the rolling shells. I didn't 
think about any of the shells explod- 
ing—I only think about those sort of 
things now, which is why I often sweat 
on a cold day. 

Bluey swung the truck round in a 
tight arc, jerked it to a stop, and we 
all piled out. We unslung the gun, 
pointed it in the general direction of 
the approaching tanks, then I brought 
the barrel down till it was aiming 
straight ahead, and as I did the first 
of the tanks came up out of a slight 
dip ahead of us. 

"Load!" I cried. 

Bluey handed the Brig a shell. 
“Here, sport!" 

The Brig took it and whipped it 
into the breech. There was no time 
now to worry about a long lanyard 
and whether the shell might explode 
in the breech. 

“Fire!” 

The gun jumped, but we all knew 
enough about recoil now not to be 
caught napping again. The shell 
landed about thirty yards short and I 
yanked the barrel up a bit. The Brig 
had already yanked out the empty 
shell case, and the B.R.Ack was shov- 
ing in another shell. Ever had a 
couple of brigadiers working for you? 

“Fire!” ; 

That one was. on target. It smacked 
against the leading tank, and the big 
Mark IV pulled up as if a brick wall 
had fallen on it. Smoke poured out 
of it, then suddenly there was a burst 
of flame. Over in infantry trenches 
on our left there was a loud cheer, 
and I felt as if I'd just won the heavy- 
weight championship. 

But then things started to get hot. 
'The other tanks, getting over their 
surprise, opened up with their can- 
non. A shell went right through the 
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engine of the truck, and I tried not to 


` think about their hitting the back of 


the truck, where our own shells were. 
Our own four anti-tank guns, all we 
had left, then opened up, and that 
evened things up a bit. 

The Germans wavered and then 
stopped. One or two of them turned 
and began to head back home. The 
others seemed undecided what to do; 
then one of them detached itself from 
the line and came on toward us. In 
every army there’s always one cove 
who doesn’t know when enough is 
enough, who always wants to show 
the other blokes, the sensible ones, 
how things should be done.. 

He came on steadily, getting bigger 
and bigger, like some great beast lum- 
bering up toward us out of the smoke 
and dust.’ The Brig shoved a shell 
into the breech, and I took careful 
aim. If I missed the tank, he would 
be on us before we could reload. 

He had stopped using his cannon, 
but was still firing with his machine- 
gun. I could hear the bullets hitting 
the side of the truck right behind us, 
but the rough ground over which he 
was travelling was: preventing him 
from getting an accurate sight on us. 
At least I had that on him. Our gun 
was steady, and all Í had to do was 
aim straight. 

He was less than a hundred yards 
away when I yelled, "Fire!" 

Ever scored a bull'seye? It hit him 
smack in front, blew him apart as if 
someone had suddenly removed all 
the rivets, and.I don't think I've ever 


seen a sight I’ve appreciated more. - 


'The other tanks had been creeping 
on behind him, but now they stopped; 
then abruptly they turned and went 


scuttling away out of sight over the 
crest of the slope. We knew we hadn't 
seen the last of them, but we'd got 
them worried. They had known they 
had the measure of our small anti- 
tank guns, but they hadn't expected 
to run into a field gun firing at them 
over open sights. Open sights, did I 
say? No sights at all. 

'The Brig slapped me on the back 
and he was actually smiling. “Ser- 
geant, you're a flaming wonder!" 

"Sergeant?" said the B.R.Ack, who 
turned out to be quite a decent cove 
when we got to know him later. “He 
deserves a commission and a decora- 
tion! With men like him and these 
other boys, we can't lose the war!" 

“Lose it!” The Brig wasn't going 
to let the B.R.Ack have it all his own 
way in praising us; after all, we were 
his men. “We've won it! Perce, that 
last shot was the turning point of the 
war! We've found a way to stop the 
Jerry armor!” 


Wu, that's it. I wouldn't have 
told the story, but so many people 
have been claiming they won it, I just 
wanted to get the record straight. 

The gun? It jammed next time we 
tried to fire, and in the end we had to 
dump it in Tobruk harbor. Bluey 
went back to driving another ration 
truck, Skeeter went back to cooking 
the same terrible meals, and young 
Joey took up opening cans of bully 
beef again. 

Me? I went back to sorting letters, 
and was still a corporal postal orderly 
when the official end of the-war came. 

'The Brig got the promotion, to a 
general, and the B.R.Ack got the deco- 
ration. That’s the Army for you. © 


“It’s not exactly a late model but 
we haven't driven it much lately.” 





They come from every strata of society. Rich and poor, 


they bleed department stores for $250,000,000 every yeat. 





Q" a bright afternoon some years ago, two women 
entered one of Manhattan's more elegant Fifth 
Avenue department stores. They were handsome, 
beautifully dressed, poised. They shopped around 
casually, then went to the costume jewelry counter and 
stole $40 worth of merchandise. As they started to 
leave, a store detective apprehended them and took 
them to the protection manager's office for questioning. 
- The women claimed diplomatic immunity. The 
diplomatic immunity was real enough, and the pro- 
tection chief knew it; but he made sure there would 
be no more trouble for any store so far as one of the 
ladies was concerned: he informed. her father through 
the nation's New York consulate. 

When I tell this story, there are gulps of amaze- 
ment because of the identity of the thieves. There 
need be none. In more than three decades of dealing 
with “boosters” I have found them to be, so to speak, 
universal. Since I was 15, I have matched wits with 
them in cheap stores along 14th Street, in Gimbel's, in 
Russeks’, and presently in the exclusive 57th Street- 
Fifth Avenue area assigned to me by the Stores Mutual 
Protective Association. 

SMPA is a New York organization primarily for 
the exchange and evaluation of information concern- 
ing shoplifters, imposters (crooks who steal through 
fake charge accounts or through accounts belonging to 
others, and other criminals who work the stores. 
Should a store detective see a known shoplifter, he 
notifies SMPA headquarters over the teletype, and all 
member stores are alerted that the thief is on the prowl. 

I have apprehended thousands of shoplifters and 

‘have dealt in one way or another with thousands 
more. I find that no class, no type, no age (I've caught 
children of 6 as well as people in their 80's), no color 
is missing. In my book, anybody might be a shop- 
lifter. Professional boosters, as this type of thief is 
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called, account for only 17 percent of the $250,000,000 
that is stolen annually from American drug, food and 
department stores. And shoplifting is on the increase. 

Because amateur thieves account for most of this 
loss, only a small number of shoplifters are appre- 


, hended—although most of them are known—and only 


a fraction of these are brought to book. In New York, 
for example, apprehensions run to an average of 7,000 
a year, although the known cases are many times that. 
The stores prefer it this way because it would be 
enormously time-consuming and expensive to make a 
case out of each boost. Only if the merchandise stolen 
amounts to more than $10, or if the thief repeats, 
does the average store bother to apprehend the shop- 
lifter. 

Even where the theft is serious enough to war- 
rant apprehension, the store still may not prosecute. 
The stolen merchandise is recovered and the booster 
let go with a warning. Stores consider prevention and 
protection more important than Bree except 
in the case of professionals. 

A “gimmick” is a device used by a booster to 
conceal loot. It may be a man’s suit box, tied as if for 
taking home; but one end may be pressed in so that 
articles may be swept swiftly inside, after which the 
panel snaps back into place. Or it may be a woman’s 
handbag with hinged bottom, into which she sweeps 
merchandise from the counter. 

Still another gimmick is a wad of chewing gum, 
used for small articles such as jewelry. The gum is 
stuck beneath the ledge of the counter and the item 
of loot is stuck into the gum. The thief then moves 
away and an accomplice picks up the article a few 
minutes later. We call such thieves “penny-weighters,” 

“Switch artists” deal with small stuff. They steal 
valuable articles and leave cheap imitations to deceive 
the sales people. The “bloomer artist” wears ample 
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bloomers beneath a billowing skirt with elastic at the 
waist, pulling out the elastic in skirt and bloomers and 


dropping the loot inside. When she is loaded up she - 


may look a little broad in the beam and somewhat de- 
formed, but the full skirt hides most of the bulk. 

Other boosters try to make away with their loot 
by "wearing the store's garments under their own 
clothes. To combat this technique, the usual number 
of garments permitted in the fitting room at one time 
is three; and if a customer tarries overlong, a sales girl 
or a spotter will enter the fitting room to investigate. 
Some stores employ special spotters to watch the fitting 
rooms and observe the goings and comings of cus- 
tomers. St 

Boosters may be lone wolves, or they may work 
in pairs or very small groups. They manage to steal 
some curious things. One famous Fifth Avenue store, 
for example, is still wondering how an oriental rug 
that was hanging on its wall disappeared and how an 
antique cabinet clock got out of the place without 
someone spotting it. Another store was chagrined 
when a piano was boosted, although they knew how 
this was done. The thief siniply hung around until 
an instrument was bought, then managed to tie fake 
tags on the piano legs and had it delivered to the ad- 
dress he wished. By the time the detectives could 
check on this he—and the piano—had vanished. 

One of the most brazen of boosters worked both 
New York and Chicago stores and escaped detection 
lor years. This thief was known as a salesman of 
antiques in both cities, and he was indeed that; the 
catch was that he stole antiques in New York to sell 
in Chicago, and vice versa. He sold articles to the 
very stores from which he stole items to sell in the 
other city. When caught, his storerooms in both 
towns were bursting with fine merchandise. _ 

Perhaps the most spectacular theft this booster 
managed was that of an antique glass lamp from a 
Fifth Avenue store. The lamp was a huge affair, with 
pedestal and arms and no less than 300 dangling glass 
prisms. Our superbooster, clad in jumper and work- 


ing calmly as if he belonged to the place, dismantled ' 


it, wrapped each part carefully in brown paper and 
removed it all without anyone suspecting him. He 
was arrested by a woman store detective who became 
suspicious as he was carrying out an antique vase. 

One of the most common of all boosters is called 
inelegantly a “crotch artist." She thrusts articles up 


under her girdle, where they are held in place by the - 


girdle and the pressure of her thighs. I have known 
fur coats to be stolen in this fashion. The thief 
straddles the coat, crams its edges up beneath the 
girdle and off she goes. Usually the crotch artist op- 
erates in the fitting room, but some coats have been 
stolen in this manner out on the floor. 

Like most store detectives-and most of us are 
women—I know some judo and am pretty good with 
my fists. I’m also licensed to carry a gun, but I don't 
bother and neither do most of the other detectives. 
The only weapon I ever carried was a stick about a 
yard and a half long. That was years ago. Kids from 
a poor district used to come in to the store and try to 
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steal gadgets and toys, and I'd wham them across their - 


bottoms with the stick when I caught them. They 


- were usually little tykes. 
It was here that I caught the 6-year-old. His — 








mother, a charwoman, was his Fagin. We used to find _ 


a lot of that—the training of children to steal by their 
impoverished parents—but I have never known a pro- 
fessional Fagin in all my career. - 

I've heard that some store detectives enjoy rough- 
ing people up, but most of us avoid violence as we 
would smallpox. The modern store detective is quiet, 


` soft-spoken, courteous. She uses persuasion rather 


than force. When she is sure someone has stolen 


something, her technique is to approach quietly, take - 


the thief gently by the arm and begin talking. She 
starts with something like this: 

"You've taken something you haven't paid for, 
and I want you to come with me.” 

She walks along then, talking quietly all the 
time, keeping a grip on the shoplifter's arm, steering 
her inconspicuously toward the protection office. The 
conversation and quiet firmness ordinarily serve to 
keep the booster calm, but sometimes the situation 
gets out of hand, especially if the booster has been 
drinking or is doped. 

There was Anita, for instance. Anita was 27 and 
good-looking. She was an alcoholic and a weird one. 
Anita drank nothing but perfume, and not cheap stuff 
either. Her shoplifting specialty was stealing only the 
best in cloth coats.. But, before she could screw up her 
courage to steal the expensive coats, she had to get 
charged up with expensive perfume. She would buy 
the perfume, drink the whole bottle, and then go 


foraging for a coat. Anita was well known around . 


town, not so much by sight as by smell. Also she was 
known because whenever she was caught, which was 
frequently, her perfume jag changed her from a pretty, 
well-dressed girl, into a raging hell cat, so much so 
that the police had to be called in to subdue her. 

The inconspicuous apprehension of shoplifters 
has been developed because the stores demand it. 
Such things as Anita’s tantrums, however unavoidable, 
may drive people from the store never to come back. 
Moreover, there is the chance of costly litigation be- 
cause of a fight, and there is always the nightmare of 
false arrest. Even a guilty person may sue and recover 
for mental anguish and loss of reputation occasioned 
by his arrest, if the crime is a misdemeanor—that is, a 
theft under $100. Guilt in such cases apparently is 
not admissible as evidence. 

Sometimes the detective can’t resist a little horse- 
play with the booster. There was the man who stole 
the alarm clock and put it in the pocket of his over- 
coat. The detective saw him, took an alarm clock 
from the counter, wound it, set it to ring in a few 
minutes and put it in his own pocket. He then fol- 
lowed the thief around and stood beside him wherever 
he stopped. Presently the detective's alarm clock let 
go with a great clamor, The thief grabbed frantically 


for the stolen clock in his pocket, to shut it off, and - 


when he pulled it out was apprehended with the goods, 
- A good detective never takes chances on false ar- 












He waits until the theft is certain. A man 
shopping for wallets, for instance, may pocket one 
absently and walk out with it. I follow him. If he 
goes on without concern the chances are that he.is 
- innocent, and will return the item anyway. If, how- 
ever, the man should take the wallet out of his pocket, 
pull off the price tag and the stock number, an appre- 
hension seems in order. 

Or it may be a woman with a handbag. I fol- 
lowed one out of the store the other day and down the 
street for three blocks, until she started to board a bus. 
She was carrying her own handbag on her arm along 
with one of the store's. As she was about to step on 
the bus she became aware of the store's bag. She 
turned ashen and hurried back. As inconspicuously 
as possible she put the bag on the counter and fled. 
She didn’t know I had seen her. 

Detectives are wariest, perhaps, in their dealings 

- with children. There are more teen-agers in the game 
today than ever before. Some of them are tough and 
snarling, and most of them are clever. Their favorite 
act is to scream and weep if the detective lays a hand 
on them. This can be embarrassing, if not downright 
dangerous. Not long ago a male detective was nearly 
mobbed by aroused customers. as he was taking a 
screaming boy to the protection office. The people 
thought the detective was'abusing the child. 

Once I was the center of a terrific hullabaloo 
when I apprehended a woman shoplifter after she had 
left the store. Her two small'children grabbed me 
around the legs, screaming, "Let my mother alone! 
Let my mother alone!" I had to drag them along as I 
took the woman back to the.store. She had trained 
them to do that. 

It is the usual policy to release children—unless 
they are hardened offenders—in the custody of their 
parents or the Juvenile Aid Society. This keeps their 
names off the police records. 

Since stores are lenient with charge accounts, it 
was possible for one woman to steal at least $15,000 
over a period of ten years before she was caught. Any- 
body can charge at a department store if the amount 
is below $10. You need no identification. There is 
no checking to see if you have an account, for it would 
be time-consuming and expensive. So the policy is to 
take the charge and the chance. 

Imposters sometimes resort to such dodges as 
stealing salesbooks and making out slips themselves, 
or of obtaining quantities of Blue Cross and Social 
Security cards and faking identification in order to 
charge large amounts, but mostly they simply take ad- 
vantage of the store's leniency. 

The woman who got away with $15,000 in mer- 
chandise began her career one day when she asked to 
have an item charged to her account and discovered 
that she needed no identification. Next to her was 
a woman who also charged something and needed no 
identification; and our first woman made mental note 
of the name. A day or so later she came back, used 
the other woman's name and got away with it. She 
was off. Before she was through she had every depart- 
ment store in New York after her. 








When they finally caught up with her, a few 
months ago, even the detectives were surprised. She 
was a middle-aged, ordinary sort of person, with five 
children and several grandchildren. She came of a 
good family, lives comfortably, and had no police 
record. She never sold any of the items she stole; she 
gave them away to friends and relatives and especially 
to her grandchildren. She loved to give, but couldn't 
afford to give what she wanted to give. So she stole. 
It might be said that the woman was generous to a 
fault. 

One oddity of my work is that things run in 
cycles. Right now there are a great many kids; next 
year it may be elderly women. And it is a strange 
fact that the cycles exist at the same time ‘at all stores; 
if one store reports a run of wealthy young married 
women, all stores will report the same. There are 
cycles in things stolen, too, although lingerie and small 
costume stuff always are leaders. But here the cycle is 
easier to explain: bathing suits and sporting goods are 
stolen in spring and summer; toys, compacts, cigarette 
cases are popular in December. On Mondays and 
rainy days, shoplifting is heavy. 

Why do people steal? The professional steals for 
obvious reasons; so do the desperately needy—whether 
for food or narcotics. And there is the avaricious per- 
son who can afford to buy but who wants to get some- 
thing for nothing. There is the person of no moral 
stamina who steals to keep up with the Joneses. Many 
expectant mothers steal for their coming children. 
And I know of brides-to-be who have stolen things they 
could not afford to buy for their trousseaux. 

But beyond these is the great mass of people who 
steal for strange reasons, or no reason at all. 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, members of the clergy, 
the wives of diplomats, prominent civic women—all 
these are in this category. They steal, but they cannot 
explain their thefts. 

There are psychiatric reasons for stealing. And 
some stores actually retain psychiatrists to try to re- 
habilitate those they believe are capable of being 
helped. An example is a young woman who went 
home every night and showed her husband something 
she had stolen. The husband laughed, didn’t take her 
seriously. She‘had stolen because she thought he was 
inattentive and she wanted him to notice her. She 
achieved her purpose when she was arrested. Now 
she is under the care of the psychiatrist recommended 
by the store. 

Shoplifting frequently accompanies turmoil of 
the emotions. Women who have lost babies, women 
whose husbands are unfaithful, homosexuals, the mal- 
adjusted, the neurotic, the unhappy—these frequently 
find themselves in the protection offices after stealing, 
bewildered and aghast at what they have done. 

The avaricious shoplifter I despise; for all the 
others—professional, degraded, neurotic, maladjusted, 
unhappy, weak—I have great sympathy. Only a thin 
line divides them from me and from the rest of so- 
called normal humanity. Perhaps, I keep telling my- 
self, conditions weren't right for the rest of us to steal. 
It might have been different if they had been. . 
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FICTION 
BONUS - 


Once again, the thousands of Bluebook readers 
who go for lusty, all-male fiction in preference to any 
other kind of reading are the lucky ones this month. 
As we've done once or twice in the past, we now present 
two big adventure novels in place of our customary one. 
And, as before, the variety is such as`to appeal to 
virtually any lover of solid, fast-paced reading for men. 


Beginning on the next page is “Boy From No- 
where,” another exciting mystery of the Northwest by 
an expert in the field, John Rhodes Sturdy. If you like 
excitement, with a touch of romance and a finish that 
wón't let you stop reading until the final paragraph, 
then this one's for you. 


And if you go for foreign intrigue, for the exotic 
glamor of the Orient, then don't fail to read “South 
of the Clouds," by James Merriam Moore, which be- 
gins on page 112. A thrilling story of an American 
caught behind the lines of battle in the fierce struggle 
for control of China, you'll tingle through every page 
of this breath-taking action-thriller. 


And, as always, they're both complete in this issue! 


The Editors 
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He wouldn't talk, wouldn't 
say where he'd come from. 
But you didn't have 

to hear his voice to know 
the sheer terror that 

hid behind his dark eyes. 


By John Rhodes Sturdy 


Craig had given the boat's en- 

gine a needed quart of oil and 
was almost ready to cast off from the 
ramshackle landing when he saw Pot- 
ter coming down the path, and so he 
stood on the forward deck of the 
cruiser and waited. 

Potter was a fat man, and the tails 
of a faded tan shirt were flapping 
energetically around. his middle, out- 
side his pants, as he bounced and 
scrambled over the rocky trail. Even 





from this distance it was a good bet, 
‘thought Craig, that he would be puff- 
ing and perspiring from the effort, 
and very likely uttering a choice selec- 
tion of curses. 

The descent was made more diffi- 
cult by the fact that the stout man had 
a child by the hand—a boy, an Indian 
boy, Craig realized—who was not be- 
ing too co-operative about following 
the leader. 

Potter was shouting, “Dawson! 
Hey, Dawson!” almost frantically, and 


Craig raised a hand to indicate that | 


he had seen him and was waiting. 

Craig’s boat—the 40-foot Arbutus 
of the forestry service—lay at a small, 
half-broken wharf that belonged to 
Potter. It was at the head of a narrow 
inlet where thick timber came almost 
to the water’s edge, the only hint of 
habitation along miles of this stretch 
of northern coast. 


Ta: two figures reached the wharf, 
and Craig had been right; the fat man 
was sweating profusely and breathing 
hard. Craig looked curiously at the 
Indian boy. He was about 8 or 9 
years of age; a short, moon-faced boy 
with dark skin and black eyes that 
were trying, with the background of 
generations, to be expressionless and 
unfathomable, but still were too young 
to hide completely the fright behind 
them. He was wearing jeans and an 
old sweater. 

“Hello, Potter,” Craig said, smiling. 
"I was up at your place, but found 
nobody home." 

"We. were across the inlet. 
you come in and hurried back." 
"I left you some tobacco." 

“Thanks, Thanks very much, Daw- 
son." 

"I'd stay for a while, but the tide's 
against me. Any mail I can take out 
for you?” > 

The fat man shook his head. “No 
mail" he said. “But will you take 
this kid?” 

Craig stared at him in surprise and 
then looked down at the Indian boy. 
“Where is he from?” 

Potter was slowly regaining his 
breath. “That’s it. I don’t know. I 
found him in the bush; half-starved, 
and took him home. He won't tell 

.me anything about himself, except 
that he was on a boat. He must have 
Janded from a boat, or else how did 
he turn up on.this part of the coast? 
But that's all I could get out of him. 
Believe me, Dawson, I've been down 
on my knees trying to coax him to 
talk." 

Craig smiled at the thought of Pot- 
ter on his knees. He jumped from 
the deck to the wharf and advanced 
toward the boy with an encouraging 
nod. "What's your name, son?" he 
asked gently. 

“David,” the boy said. 
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I saw 


-the Indian Agency. 


"Well, that's fine. 
you come from?” / : 

The dark lips tightened. Craig 
waited. Then he said: “You must 
tell me. Your people will be worried. 
You must tell me where you're from, 
and how you got-here.”  . 

The child turned and stared fixedly 


And where do 


at the lettering on the bow of the 


Arbutus. 
"That's what I’ve been getting,” 


Potter said. “Oh, he'll be gabby about ` 


all kinds of things, except anything 
that’s important. I don’t have a radio, 
so I don’t know if a kid of his descrip- 
tion has been reported lost. And he’s 
either lost, or he ran away. I expect 
the best thing to do is hand him into 
Will you take 
him to Stone Harbor?” 

Craig straightened and looked at 
Potter. “I hadn’t planned on Stone 
Harbor,” he said. “I’m on a week's 
patrol. This is the fire season and I 
have a lot of territory to cover. And 
I’m alone this trip.” : 

He glanced again toward the boy. 
"Anyway," he added, "his people will 
be turning up to look for him." 

"I found him last Friday," Potter 
said. 

Craig's head jerked around toward 
the fat man. Last Friday was three 
days ago. “Did you search the beach?” 

^I went as far as I could. I had no 
help from our young friend here. And 
I found nothing." ‘The fat man shuf- 
fled his feet. "I've no way of taking 
the boy out of here, you know. And 
it may be a month before the mission 
boat comes by. Tell the truth, Daw- 
son, I don't know how to cope with 
a child." 

And Craig was thinking: Do I? 
"Together for a week in a boat the size 
of the Arbutus, which in herself was 
almost too much for one man to han- 
dle. How could he keep an eye on 
the boy every minute? - What if the 
youngster fell overboard? What 
gc. 2 

But, in a way, Potter was right. 
The fat man lived alone in a wilder- 
ness. You often found his type on the 
northern coast; lonely men who had 
retired into their own little world, 
and almost lost contact. 

Another boat might not enter this 
inlet for many weeks. And surely 
somewhere, someone must be vitally 
concerned about the fate of this boy. 

Craig made up his mind. "Get 
aboard, son," he said. And when the 
boy hesitated, the black eyes narrow- 
ing, he repeated more sternly: "Get 
aboard, now." 

Perhaps, for an instant, the little 
Indian had intended to run. But 
Potter's stout figure was blocking the 
exit from the narrow wharf, and-Craig 
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was very close to him. Slowly the boy 
walked to the stern of the vessel'and 
climbed aboard, 

Craig finished untying the lines. 

"I hope," said Potter, "that you 
have better luck with him than I did. 
Thanks again for the tobacco, Daw- . 
son. I'll pay you next trip." , 

They shook hands. Craig had been 
bringing the fat man tobacco for a 
long time, and payment “next trip” 
had never materialized. And never 
had been expected. There were one 
or two little things you could do to 
make a lonely man’s life a bit more 

leasant. Sometimes you knew exact- 
y how a lonely man felt. . 

Craig went aboard, and motioned 
to the Indian boy to join him in the 
small wheelhousé. There were a 
couple of stools there; he indicated 
one of them, and the youngster 
climbed up on it as the engine came 
to life. Craig waved to the fat figure 
on the wharf, as he swung the wheel 
over and the Arbutus pointed her 
nose down the inlet. 

'They headed for the open sea, be- 
tween the high mountains of spruce, 
skirting a small island that guarded 
the entrance to the inlet and meeting 
the swell with a lift that soon settled 
into a slow, easy roll. 

Craig found a cigarette and lit it. 
"Well, here we are, David," he said. 


~ He turned and was surprised to see 
a smile on the round face. : 

"You know my name." 

“Well, you told me. Part of it, that 
is. What comes after the David?" 

“David Goliath Capilano.” 

“That’s quite'a name,” Craig said. 
“And where do you live, David Go- 
liath?" 

The smile disappeared as suddenly 
as it had come—as though the boy had 
made a mistake and now regretted it 
—and there was silence except for the 
chug of the engine and the slap of 
water against the boat's hull. 

“You know,” said Craig, "we won't 
get very far being shipmates if we 
don't know more about each other. 
Now, for instance, my name's Craig 
Dawson. I'ma Forestry patrol officer, 
and this is my boat. I cruise up and 
down this coast, watching the timber 
and looking out for fires.” ` 

He realized he had caught the boy's 
interest. “All alone?" 

“Well, sometimes. And sometimes 
I have an assistant—another man. But 
he’s not with me this trip.” 

“No woman?” 

“Well, no.” Craig forced back a 
smile. “This isn’t the sort of job that 
ladies take to.” 

“But you have a lady back home? 
A wife, I guess." 

“Not even a wife,” Craig admitted, 
and then he found the boy looking at 
him strangely, as though there were 
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something wrong about a man who 
did not have a wife. 
be true, at that. Packed away in a 
drawer in the main cabin, somewhere, 
was the picture of a girl who had al- 
most become Mrs. Dawson. Only— 
and he remembered very clearly—she 
had not been willing to take on the 
boat, and the long absences, and the 
danger that was often present on the 
sea and in the woods. She hadn't 
minded the Forestry Service, but she 
*had wanted a commissioner, in an 
-office with a telephone, who would be 
home fór dinner. 


Pars she had weighed the 
chances against Craig Dawson ever 
becoming a commissioner. Or per- 
haps any waiting had been outside of 
her plans. 

It was sometimes easy to forget that; 
it was easy, on these long, lonely 
cruises up the North Pacific coast, to 
think sentimentally of her and be- 
lieve that she would always be there 
in Seattle, and that she would change 
her mind some day. Her picture was 
not vaguely somewhere in a drawer in 
the main cabin. He knew exactly 
where it was. 

He realized that several moments 
had passed since he had spoken to the 
boy. He had been staring at the sea 
ahead, at the cloud banks against the 
horizon, and had been creating images 
in his mind, as he eften did when he 
was alone. He reminded himself now 
that he was not alone; that he had the 
company of a little Indian waif, about 
whom he knew exactly nothing, ex- 
cept that his name was David Goliath 
Capilano. 

"Speaking of ladies, David," he said. 
"Where is your mother?" 

“I haven't got a mother." 

"You live with relatives?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Where?" 

The round, dark face became im- 
passive. 

"Look, David, you're not playing 
fair with me. Remember what I said 
about shipmates? I've told you about 
myself; now it's your turn." 

"I like boats," the boy said abrupt- 
ly. "My father's on a boat." 

"A fish-boat? Is your father a fish- 
erman?" 

"Oh, no, my father's in a big boat." 
The face became almost animated. 
"A battleship. He's a sailor. My 
uncle has a picture of him, in his uni- 
form, and my uncle says my father 
will come home when the Navy don't 
need him any more." 

Craig said: “I expect you'll be very 
glad to see him when he gets home." 
And then casually: "Where would 
that be—home, I mean?" 

¿But he got absolutely nowhere. 
"Fhe child's bland stubbornness exas- 
perated him, and he had an idea that 
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it was fatal to show exasperation with 
children. 

"You know, David," he said even- 
tually, “if you've run away, sooner or 
later people will find you. No one 
can run away forever... ." 

Then abruptly the words died on 
his lips because he had noticed the 
youngster's eyes, and had seen in them 
something close to real terror. 

He did not continue. He thought 
he had discovered two things; that 
the boy. had deliberately run away, 
and that he was terrified of being dis- 
covered. Instead he said: 
anyway, David, I have to take you 
somewhere. “Where would you like 
to go?" 

"I'd like to stay here." “The words 
were faltering at first, then grew more 
confident. “I like this boat. I like 
you. You're like my father is. Were 
you in the Navy?" : 

"Once," Craig admitted. 

“TIl be in the Navy, too." David 
nodded his head. "I'll stay with you, 
now. Pll wash the boat, and paint." 
He suddenly looked appealingly at 
Craig. “Could I have a glass of wa- 
ter?” 

“Would milk suit you better?” 

“Gee, sure!” 

Craig throttled down the engine. 
He lifted the stool with the Indian 
boy still sitting on it and placed it 
behind the wheel.. He showed David 
the compass and said: “You keep the 
pointer on that line and sail the ship 
for me." 

He could see pride and excitement 
in the round face as the boy grasped 
the handles of the wheel. Then Craig 
went below, behind the wheelhouse, 
to the tiny galley where he opened a 
can of evaporated milk and mixed 
half a glassful with water. He hesi- 
tated, then lit the stove and dumped 
a can of baked beans into a saucepan. 
When he returned to the wheelhouse 
he was carrying the glass of milk and 
a heaping plateful of hot beans. 

The boat was not too far off course 
when Craig took over, and he pulled 
up another stool behind the wheel 
and watched David as the boy gulped 
the milk and ate the beans with aston- 
ishing rapidity. He was not a bad- 
looking youngster. There was intelli- 
gence in his dark eyes, and his face, 
although round and a little chubby, 
would have strong lines when he grew 
older. 

What to do with him? Well, as 
Potter had suggested, there was an In- 
dian Agency at Stone Harbor, but that 
was far off the track of the Arbutus, 
and there would be difficult questions 
to answer if he deviated much from 
his present patrol. On big Garabaldi 
Island, to the northwest, there was 
Retreat Inlet, a logging center and an 
Indian village, and if he kept the boat 
running all night he would reach 


POT. 


"Well, 
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there sometime in the early morning. 
It was either that, or have the boy 
with him until the patrol was com- 
pleted. 

He glanced at his watch and 
switched on the radio. He caught the 
main portion of a news broadcast out - 
of Prince Rupert, but there was no 
mention of a lost child, + He listened 
anyway, to what was happening in a 
crowded world, and when he turned 
off the set and glanced toward the 
other stool, the boy was gone. 

Craig felt a sharp stab of fear. He 
got off the stool, knocking it over in 
his haste, and looked down into the 
main cabin hatch." The cabin was 
deserted, and turning, he wrenched 
open the wheelhouse door on the, star- 
board side. His eyes searched the 
deck, fore and aft, and suddenly he 
held his breath. 

In the stern, with his head and 
shoulders just reaching the top of the 
gunwale, a small figure was trying to 
lean over the side. 

Slowly Craig let out his breath. 

David Goliath was being seasick. 

Craig returned to the wheel and 
pulled the boat back on her course. 
He was surprised at the hard pound- 
ing of his heart, and he realized that 
he had been badly frightened. ' 

That was no good, of course. If, 
every time the child moved out of his 
sight, he was going to have an attack 
of fright, then he had better get rid 
of his passenger as soon as possible. 

He turned as the boy's face ap- 
peared in the wheelhouse doorway, 
and he felt a sudden wave of compas- 
sion for the little David Goliath when 
he saw the grayish tinge to the dark 
cheeks and the colorless lips. 

“I guess,” said the boy unhappily, 
"I won't be much good for the Navy.” 

“Admirals get seasick,” Craig said. 
“Admirals get the sickest of all.” 

He caught the ghost of a smile. 

“Like to lie down? You can use the 
starboard bunk.” 

“No, I'd like to stay with you. I’m 
sorry about the beans.” 


Craic smiled and put his arm 
around the boy. Suddenly he felt the 
small shoulders tremble, and he 
glanced.down sharply, wondering if 
his gesture had frightened the boy. 
But it was not that. He looked into 
the black eyes and read there some- 
thing that surprised and bothered 
him. It was as though the boy were 
clinging to him; had trembled, not 
with fright, but from relief. It was 
as though the boy were saying: “I ~ 


/ feel safe now." 


Craig's arm tightened unconscious- 
ly. ‘There was something troubling 
this youngster; something that he was 
afraid to talk about, or could not talk 
about. . Perhaps, when the time came 
to put him ashore, he would tell. It 
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was obvious that he could not be hur- 
ried or forced. -It was obvious, too, 
that he was in desperate need of com- 

anionship and the feeling, even the 
illusion, of safety. 

"You steer," said Craig. “You be 
the captain again and I'll stand by." 

The boy fought back an attack of 
nausea. But he scrambled up on the 
stool that Craig righted for him, and 
concentrated on the business of steer- 
ing the boat. 

nly once did he deviate. As 
though remembering something, he 
turned briefly and looked at Craig. 
“You should have a wife," he said. 

Craig grinned. "You're rather 
young," he said,""to be hepped on the 
subject of wives.” 

"It is lonely for.a man without a 
wife," the boy said seriously. “That’s 
what my uncle says. He says my fa- 
ther would be home sooner if he had 
a wife. That fat man, Mr. Potter, is 
very lonely. He just sits all day by 
the window and smokes his pipe, and 
isa very sad man. By gosh, you don't 
want to be like him." 

"No," Craig conceded. 
want to be like him." 

"It's all right for little boys to be 
lonely, but not when you grow up." 

"You'd better watch that compass, 
Captain," Craig said. 

It was like a hundred other nights 
on the northern coast. The darkness 
came in suddenly, dropping like a 
blanket on the sea, and the forested 
outline of the shore was there one 
minute and, it almost seemed, gone 
the next. 

The small light in the wheelhouse 
accentuated the feeling of isolation, 
shining down on Craig and the boy 
and separating them from the black- 
ness outside. And with the coming 
of night, there was silence. 


“I don't 


Crac had taken over the wheel 
again. He had prepared a cup of hot 
milk for David. When he saw that 
the drink, was nearly finished, Craig 
said: “I think you'd better turn in, 
David. The starboard bünk is made 
up. Just tuck yourself under the cov- 
ers and get some sleep.” 

"Don't you sleep?" 

"Not until we tie up somewhere." 

"Where are we going?" 

"I haven't decided." 

The boy's forehead looked moist. 
He started to say something, then 
changed his mind and drank the last 
of the milk. "Well, good night, sir," 
he said. 

"Good night, David." 

There was something appealing, 
and a little pitiful, too, about the tiny 
figure descending by the hatch into 
the main cabin. Craig had made up 
his mind. If they held this course, 
and the weather stayed calm, Retreat 
Inlet would be showing up scmc^ime 
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in the early morning, and someone 
there could be found to look after the 
child. Probably the Indians would 
be able to identify him, would know 


his name—if David Goliath Capilano . 


was his real name—because the coastal 
tribes always knew one another's busi- 
ness. 

It meant the complete loss of a 
night's sleep, but that was better than 
shouldering the responsibility of the 
boy for any longer time. 

Craig lit a cigarette, switched off 


.the lamp for greater visibility, and 


settled back to ride out the night. 
Funny thing, he kept remembering 
what the boy had said about a wife, 
or the lack of one. Still, to be honest, 
you could not blame the girl in Seat- 
tle for rebelling against this kind of 
thing; the prospect of a husband who 
spent half his time prowling lonely 
bays and inlets in a boat, and who 
could not take her dancing on Satur- 
day night—or celebrate their wedding 
anniversary—because he was chasing a 
forest fire somewhere, as the poets had 
expressed it, back of beyond. 


I: was hours later, and he had kept 
awake by softly humming to himself 
and almost continually smoking ciga- 
rettes, when he thought he heard a 
moan. 

It did not come from the rigging, or 
from the sea. He waited, wondering 
if he had been mistaken, trying to put 
in the background the steady chug of 
the engine and the water slipping 
past the hull. 

Then he heard it again, and he 
stiffened. He was certain of it this 
time. It was the tortured moan of a 
child in pain, or terror. And it was 
repeated, and followed by a voice cry- 
ing out in panic. 

He got off his stool, suddenly white- 
faced, and throttled down the engine 
until it was almost on the point of 
stopping. Then‘he locked the wheel 
on what he felt was a safe course. 

He went below, stumbling in the 
darkness of the cabin. The boy's 
moaning was close 10 him as he felt 
for the light switch, and when the 
light came on and he turned his eyes 
toward the starboard bunk, he was 
shocked by what he saw. 

The little Indian was lying in his 
bunk, and had kicked off almost all 
the covers. His round face was bathed 
in sweat and his teeth were chatter- 
ing. Reddened and tear-stained eyes 
blinked vacantly at the deckhead 
above him. Suddenly he cried out 
again and his whole body jerked. 

Craig sat down quickly on the edge 
of the bunk, putting out his hands to 
hold the boy. The eyes stopped blink- 
ing and stared up at him, and stark 


' terror showed in them. The boy tried 


to get away, to flatten himself against 


the bulkhead. 


Then pernaps at last he recognize — 
Craig. He raised his shoulders and 
flung himself into the man’s arms, 
trembling violently. x 

Craig held the boy close to his chest, 
and when the small hands crept up 
around his neck, they were cold as ice. 

"It's all right, David," Craig whis- 
pered softly. “Whatever it is, don't 
be frightened, it's all right.” 

This was no attack of seasickness, 
He had seen men so deathly seasick 
that they were weak, limp rags. But 
not like this. 

The boy still clung to him, and he 
stroked the thick, black hair. 

"Don't take me back!" he heard the 
boy's muffled sob. 

"Back where, David?" 

"He'll find me. He tried to kill 
me, too!" 

"He killed somebody?" 

But there was no reply to the ques- - 
tion; only a tightening of the arms 
around his neck. 

Craig spoke in a soft voice. “Who 
was the man? Why would he try to 
kill you?" 

It was difficult to catch the boy's al- 
most whispered words. "He will think 
I'm dead in the woods. If I go back, 
he will know I'm alive and find me." 

"Who?" Craig repeated. 

But the boy had lost all powers of 
speech. He went limp, and for a mo- 
ment Craig was frightened. He bent 
back the child's head and looked into 
the half-closed eyes, at the same time: 
thrusting his hand inside the sweater 
against the small chest. The boy was 
breathing, but with difficulty, and 
Craig felt his body trembling again. 

He eased David gently back on the 
bunk and gathered up the covers from 
the deck and arranged them around 
the boy. Then he rose and went to 
the sink and pumped a glass of water, 
and in the medicine box that. he car- 
ried aboard he found a bottle of 
aspirin and shook out one of the pills. 
He went back and, raising the boy's 
head, made him take the pill and 
drink some of the water. 

David tried to speak, but Craig said: 
"Not now. Don't say anything more. 
Just keep bundled up and try to 
sleep." 


A VIOLENT jar against the hull 
brought him to his feet. It had been 
a heavy crash, rocking the boat, and 
he was staggering when he flung him- 
self toward the hatch and scrambled 
up into the wheelhouse. 

For a moment he thought they had 
grounded, but his better judgment 
told him that was almost impossible; 
he knew his position too well for that. 
He could see nothing through the 
wheelhouse windows, and his hand 
went out to the switch that controlled 
the searchlight up top. 

He maneuvered the sharp beam of 
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light in an arc around the boat, and 
then he kept the light steady as it 
caught and held a shape in the water. 
It was a giant log, a floating tree that 
still wore some of its branches, and 
in a moment it disappeared in the 
darkness astern. 

He tested the wheel and the helm 
responded easily to his touch. But 
when he revved up the engine he sud- 
denly groaned, because he knew in- 
stantly that the prop had been dam- 
aged, more than likely by a branch 
that had been riding underwater when 
the tree had struck the hull. 

The propeller was not completely 
ruined. But,either he had a bent 
shaft or a broken blade, because the 
engine, running at full speed when he 
tried it, gave him only a small in- 
crease in thrust. 

He throttled down again, afraid he 
would do further damage. And he 
drew the back of his hand across his 
forehead because he suddenly realized 
that he was sweating. He was a long 
way from Retreat Inlet, with a sick 
boy, and there was nothing he could 
do. 

Once more he shone the searchlight 
in an arc, across the empty waters, 
checked his compass and went below. 

The boy had kicked off the covers 
again and Craig rearranged the blan- 
kets. David’s eyes were closed, and 
now Craig put out his hand and 
touched the child’s forehead. The 
contact was like a sudden shock to his 
nerves. The perspiration had almost 
disappeared, and the skin was turning 
hot and dry. It was the beginning of 
fever. 

Craig tore a blanket from the port 
* bunk and put it over the others on 
the boy. Perhaps the aspirin would 
help. Then he straightened, looking 
down at the face half-buried in the 
blankets, and he felt sick and helpless. 

After a time he went back to the 
wheelhouse, knowing that he could 
not remain with the child, and he was 
praying. ... 

The long night passed, and out of 
it.he developed a fierceness in his soul 
that would have surprised him if he 
had been able to recognize it. The 
practical things he did—and he did 
not even know if they were right—like 
feeding the boy water and managing 
somehow to get him to swallow more 
aspirin—were performed calmly and 
with gentleness. 

But, inside, his emotions were seeth- 
ing. At the times when he held the 
boy in his arms, his muscles were taut 
and his vision misted. The utter de- 
pendency of the child upon him and 
. the trust he could see in the fevered 
dark eyes, drove him alternately from 
a feeling of hopelessness to a deep, 
terrible fury against the unknown 
man who had been the cause of all 
this. 
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When dawn broke along the coast, 
and he could see the outline of the 
shore, he was half-dazed. He felt 
strange, and he put his hands to his 
face and pressed the tips of his fingers 
into his tired sore eyes, and tried to 
bring his thoughts into focus. 

He was still a long way from Re- 
treat Inlet. The boat could make lit- 
tle more than two or three knots, and 
it would be late in the morning, or 
afternoon, before he would reach the 
harbor. 

He had watched the boy all through 
the night, moving back and forth be- 
tween the wheelhouse and the cabin. 
There was no sign, yet of any abate- 
ment in the fever, and he was des- 
perate. 

Almost from the first break of dawn 
he had tried to contact Retreat Inlet 
on the radio-telephone he carried in 
the wheelhouse. There was a fisheries 
station at the Inlet, and he often 
switched onto that wave length when 
he was cruising in the area, to pick up 
any messages that might. be trans- 
mitted from his own headquarters. . 

The sun was well up when he did 
make contact. He was still hugging 
the coast, in a quiet sea, and when at 
last he got through he could scarcely 
recognize his own voice. 

"Who is that?" Retreat Inlet kept 


repeating. "Who is that?" 
“Arbutus. Craig Dawson speaking." 
"Craig? 
ford." 
"Can you hear me?" 
"Not very well. Is that you, Craig?" 


This is Fisheries Ruther- 





"Yes, Craig! 
the Inlet?" 

The speaker rumbled and whined, 
and he cursed the interference. -Then 
the voice came through again. “Are 
you in trouble, Craig?” 

“Not me. I’ve got a very sick pas- 
senger. A boy.” à 

"Are you coming in?". 

"My prop's damaged. I can't make 
any speed. If there's a doctor there, 
can you get him to speak to me? He 
may be able to tell me what to do; 
how to treat the boy until I reach 
there." 

“There’s no doctor here today." 

Craig shook his head helplessly. He 
suddenly forgot he was talking to 
someone. And then the voice babbled 
at his ears insistently, until he recog- 
nized the words. 

"You say your passenger is very 
sick?" 

yes. 

"What's your position?" 

“I'm almost off the mouth of Prin- 
cess Sound. I'll be altering for the 
island in about five minutes." 

“Ts it calm there?" 

"Like a millpond now." 

"Look, Craig—” 

s Yes 

“Maybe I've got something. "There's. 
a public health nurse flying up this 
morning from Stone Harbor. I'll try 
to contact Stone Harbor before the 
pilot takes off, and see if he'll fly over 
your position and transfer the nurse. 
Give me a course-and speed from the 
mouth of Princess Sound." 


Is there a doctor at 


“Not in soapy water captains don’t go down with their ships!” 














Craig thought quickly.  "North- 
northwest about three knots," he said, 
and he heard the words repeated. 

"All right, Craig, you keep going. 
I'll do my best." 

The contact was broken, and Craig 
sat down heavily on the stool behind 
the wheel. After a time he thought: 
I'll have to make some coffee, I'll have 
to get some eggs or something into me. 

He was not tired from lack of sleep, 
not yet. The weakness that he felt 
coming over him now was the result of 
fear and anxiety, of trying to watch 
over the boy and at the same time 
handle the crippled boat. 

He listened to the hard, troubled 
breathing of young David before he 
went into the tiny galley and put on 
coffee and boiled a couple of eggs. 
At times in the night he had remem- 
bered the almost incoherent sentences 
the boy had cried out to him in that 
first spasm of fever and terror. A man 
had killed someone; had attempted 
to shoot the boy. What man? Why 
and where? 

The answers would have to wait. 
A nurse was coming, perhaps. He 
wondered what kind of a nurse; the 
-type that went around looking at chil- 
dren's teeth and suggesting they see 
the dentist; that gave lectures on sani- 
tation and what to do in case of 
chicken pox? 


H: tried to get a little more speed 
` out of the lumbering Arbutus. He 
could eat only one of the eggs, but he 
drank a lot of the coffee, and the ciga- 
rettes that followed tasted a little bet- 
ter, although his tongue was rough 
and he felt half sick. 

A southerly breeze pushing up at 
the stern helped the boat à little, but 
he did not like it because the waters 
were beginning to ripple, to form into 
embryo waves, and he was thinking of 
the plane. 


When he heard the purr, far to the 


south, he felt himself relax slightly, 
and he opened the wheelhouse door 
and looked up at the sky. 

The plane approached at a fairly 
low altitude, a small float craft, with 
the markings of Northern Air Taxis 
on its tail, and the pilot lost no time 
in getting down on the water. He 
roared to a stop within a few yards of 
the Arbutus, which now had the way 
off her, and then taxied across the 
choppy water until Craig, who was on 
deck now, could grab a tip of the 
wing. 

The plane's door opened and he 
heard a feminine voice say: “Thanks 
very much, Joe. This will be fine.” 
A figure dressed in blue stepped out 
of the plane and onto the float nearest 
the Arbutus and Craig was conscious 
of a head’ of dark hair and a small 
face, and the glimpse of trim legs 
above a pair of semi-flying boots, and 
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then the voice was saying: "Please 
take this," and he was handed a small 
black bag. 

He tried to help the girl over the 
side, but she was evidently quite ca- 
pable of making the transfer without 
his assistance. When she reached the 
deck she turned quickly and called: 
"Fine, Joe,” and from the aircraft a 
man shouted: “TI stand by." 

The nurse looked at Craig. He 
had a brief impression that she was 
quite pretty and rather small and neat, 
and she said crisply: “Thanks, I'll 
take this now," and relieved him of 
the bag. "Where is the patient?” 

He indicated the cabin and she left 
him without another word. He stood 
outside the door of the wheelhouse 
and watched the plane as it drifted a 
few yards away, and raised his arm in 
greeting when he saw the pilot wave 
to him. 

He was still standing there when 
she reappeared. She had removed her 
coat and was dressed in a skirt and 
blouse and she cupped her hands and 
shouted towards be plane: “You can 
take off, Joe; I'll stay aboard. We'll 
go into Retreat Inlet.” 

Craig saw the pilot wave again. 
He listened to the aircraft’s engine 
rev up, and watched the tiny plane 
swing into the wind and then roar 
away to a take-off. 

The girl had gone below again. 

He went into the wheelhouse and 
started up the boat’s engine and slow- 
ly came around to his course. After 
a time the waiting made him jittery, 
and he kept glancing around at the 
hatch leading into the main cabin. 
When at last the nurse climbed into 
the wheelhouse, his throat was a little 
tight. 

"How is he?” Craig asked. 

She walked to the forward window 
and looked out across the sea. Her 
profile was sharp. 

"He's not very good," she said. 

"He's running a high fever, 
he?” 

"He was. It’s beginning to break. 
Did you give him anything?" 

"Aspirin and water. I didn't know 
what else to do." 

"Well, that was sensible. He'll be 
all right—physically. "There isn't any- 
thing in his physical condition that 
rest and quiet won 't cure. He's fall- 
ing asleep now.' 

Craig tried to find a cigarette in his 
pocket. For the last few moments he 
had been waiting to hear her say: 
The boy is seriously ill. The boy is 
dying. That had been in the back of 
his mind, like a cloud threatening to 
burst. Now his relief came in the 
form of a nervous little half-laugh. 

She turned quickly toward him, 
her lips thin. "He's ill because he's 
terrified. What have you done to 
him?" 


isn't 


Her small pretty face became 
blurred in front of his misty eyes. 
The aftermath of the night's ordeal 
suddenly became too much for him, 
and he could feel his hands tighten 
on the wheel and his chest go taut and 


` his teeth clench. 


"God damn it!" he almost shouted 
at her. "What have J done:to him! 
I found him on the coast. J took him 
aboard. He got sick, and I didn't 
know what to do, and I asked for a 
doctor and they sent you. Well, do 
what you're trained to do—nurse him. 
Don't ask me damfool stupid ques- 
tions.’ 

And then, just as“ suddenly, the 
anger went out of him, completely. 
He slumped on the stool behind the 
wheel and tried to look out to sea, 
tried to believe that any.second now 
he would see Garabaldi Island and 
Retreat Inlet looming up ahead on 
the horizon. The thought came from 
sheer desperation, because he knew 
well enough that land was still far 
beyond sight. 


H: turned and saw the girl's face; 
her wide, shocked eyes and the flush 
of red in her cheeks, and he said: 
"Forgive me for screaming at you." 

"Perhaps I deserved it," she said 
slowly. "How long has the boy been 
with you?” 

"Since yesterday." 

"You haven't had any sleep." 

"It's not important." 

"Im sorry," she said. “I’m really 
and truly sorry. You've done a lot for 
the boy; perhaps saved his life. But 
he is terrified. I saw it as soon as I 
came aboard. I would say his fever is 
the result of terror and exhaustion. 
He's been through some terrible ex- 
perience, hasn't he? Can you tell me 
about it?” 

He told her what he knew, and how 
the boy had cried out in his hall- 
delimium during the night. She lis- 
tened silently and thoughtfully, and 
then she asked: "Do you think he's 
been a witness to murder?" 

“T think it sounds like it.” 

He saw her shudder a little. Then 
she went below, but was back in two 
or three minutes. "He's sleeping 
now," she announced quietly. “I 
noticed you have a galley. Can I 
make you some coffee? Something to 
eat, perhaps." 

""Ehere's a pot of coffee on the stove. 
Ive had breakfast. How about you?" 
“T ate at Stone Harbor, thanks." 

She left him again and returned 
with two cups of coffee. “That’s quite 


an efficient little kitchen,” she said, 
and when he suddenly chuckled, 
asked: “Have I said something 
funny?” 


"No-I was just thinking." He was 
thinking that she was the first woman 
who had ever used the galley. He 











- was thinking of what young David 
had said about a woman. 

"What do you plan to do with the 
boy?" 

"I don't know. If he would talk to 
me, perhaps I'd know the answer to 
that." 

"I don't think there will be any 
-permanent answer until the cause of 
his fear is removed." 

"Yes," said Craig, "I've been think- 
ing of that, too." 

"What's your name?" 

He told her, and she told him that 
hers was Joan Chapman. She was 
new to this part of the coast, but she 
had worked with Indians before, in 
the interior, and she liked her job; 
although sometimes, she admitted, 
loneliness got the upper hand of her. 
“That’s a regional disease," Craig 
said. ) 

“Loneliness? I suppose it is. And 
I suppose, eventually, you build up an 
immunity to it." 

“Then you become like Potter—you 
know, the man who found young 
David. There are a lot of Potters up 
here.” 

“Any Miss Potters?” she asked. 

He turned and saw that she was 
smiling. She had an attractive, gay 
smile that was a surprising contrast to 
the impression of crispness and eff- 
ciency he had received when she had 
first come aboard. 

“I haven't run across any,” he said. 

“That’s a relief. I only have a year 
in this district. I'd like to leave as I 
came in." 

"As Miss Chapman?" 

"Well," she said, "that's my name." 


Craic discovered they were- talk- 
ing about themselves most of the time 
as the Arbutus limped toward Gara- 
baldi Island. Perhaps there was noth- 
ing much else to talk about, or per- 
haps they both felt that it was an easy 
way to keep their minds, for a time, 
off the Indian boy. She told him she 
had been born in California, and had 
nursed in a San Francisco hospital for 
a while, and had been interested in 


public health and preventive medi- . 


cine even before she had branched out 
into the field. She made her head- 
quarters at Stone Harbor, and why 
didn’t Craig come in there once in a 
while? They had a good crowd there, 
and had hacked a nine-hole golf 
course out of the wilderness. Joe 
Shanks was the president—that was Joe 
who piloted the Northern Air Taxis 
plane—and Joe was a great deal of 
fun; there was certainly no chance of 
Joe ever becoming a Potter. 

To Craig, for some reason, Joe 
Shanks sounded pretty formidable. 

Later she went below to sit with 
David, and he was calculating his 
mileage when he became conscious 
that she was looking at him from the 
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‘one harm you—anyone at all 





hatch. For an instant her expression 
frightened him. Her eyes were serious 
and concerned and he thought that 
the boy might have had a relapse. 

But she said: "He wants to see you. 
Ill take the wheel." 

He nodded, and gave her the course. 
Then he went into the main cabin 
and saw David lying on the starboard 
bunk, the covers neatly arranged over 
him, his head resting on a couple of 
pillows. 

Craig said: “Hello, son.” 

He sat down on the edge of the 
bunk and smiled at the black eyes 
which were concentrating almost 
fiercely on his own. He felt the small 
forehead and it was warm but moist, 
and he asked: “Feeling better?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“The lady knew what to do—she’s 
a nurse." 

“Yes, sir. 

“Well, everything will be all right 
now.” 

The eyes held him, “Where are we 
going?” 

"We're heading for Retreat Inlet. 
We have a damaged propeller and 
we can't make much speed . . ." 

He broke off, because the boy had 
raised his head and his lips were 
trembling. 

"Is Retreat Inlet where you live, 
David?" 

For a moment there was stubborn 
silence from the boy. Then slowly he 
nodded. 
times I live there. 
place." * 

"Do you trust me, David?" 

“Yes; Sir." 

“Do you know that I won't let any- 


" 


Sometimes any 


"yes 

“Then I want you to tell me every- 
thing that happened to you." 

The lips trembled again, but the 
boy was still looking into Craig's eyes. 
"I went on a boat," he said, speaking 
almost inaudibly. “Matthew. Jim’s 
boat.” 

“An Indian?" Craig aked. 

The boy nodded. “He had a fish- 
boat. Sometimes I go with him. 
Sometimes with other men. I wash 
dishes, clean fish, and they give me 
money. This time Matthew -Jim is 
going to Stone Harbor and tells me 
I can go, too, because he will be alone 
coming back.” 

“You left from Retreat Inlet?” 

“Yes, sir. But first we go to a little 
wharf near the village, that no one 
hardly ever uses and there we pick 
up another man. Matthew Jim and 
him know each other, but I’ve never 
seen this man before. His name is 
Pete, a white man.” 

“Pete who?” 

The boy shook his head slowly. “I 
don't know. That’s all I hear Mat- 
thew Jim call him—just Pete. And so 


i? 


"Yes," he murmured. “Some- - 





we leave, and that afternoon the wind 


is pretty bad and Matthew Jim says 
we will go into a cove and spend the 
night there. That was on the main- 
land, you see, and so he put down the 
anchor and then the other man says 
he has a bottle in his bag and they 
drink a lot together." ^ 

The boy lay back and stared up at 
the deckhead, «exhausted, or too 
frightened to go on. Craig waited, 
and slowly David began to talk again ' 
slowly. 

"They were awful drunk. In the 
cabin. And there was a lot of talk 
about who made the most money, 
loggers or fishermen, and Matthew 
Jim says fishermen make the most and 
he has seven hundred dollars that he 
is taking to the bank at Stone Harbor. 
I remember him laughing like crazy 
and saying his wife don't know about 
that money or his bank in Stone Har- 
bor, either, and the other man tells 
him that's a-lot of money to be carry- 
ing around, and Matthew Jim says no 
one will take it from him because he 
has a gun, and he gets it out and puts _ 
it on the table—a big revolver. 


" 

Ta drink a lot more until the 
bottle is empty, and then the man 
says the tide 1s low and let's dig clams 
for clam chowder, and they get out the 
dinghy and I'm afraid they're so 
drunk they'll turn it over before we 
get to the beach. Then the man tells 
me to go look for wood so we can 
build a fire on the beach and when I’m 
away I hear the gun go off and run 
back and Matthew Jim is lying on the 
beach, shot, and the other man is try- 
ing to get away in the dinghy." 

"*He shot himself, " the man tells 
me, but I know that is a lie and say I 
will tell the police. And then he fired 
the gun at me, but he was very drunk 
and the dinghy was wobbling. Then 
he got.aboard the big boat and pulled 
up the anchor and sailed out of the 
cove—and left me." 

Craig leaned forward and wiped 
the perspiration from the child's brow. 

"I stayed all night—with Matthew 
Jim. And the tide came in and . . ." 

"I don't want to hear that part of 
it," Craig said, quietly. “What did 
you do in the morning?" 

"Istarted to walk. I walked all day. 
And then I slept on the beach that 
night. And walked again. And then 
the fat man found me. I didn't tell 
him anything because I was scared. I 
was scared the other man would find 
me and try to shoot me again, if I 
told." ‘ 

The boy began to shudder, and . 
Craig raised him by the shoulders and ` 
gently took him in his arms. “Don’t 
worry, David," he said, "you're safe 
now. ‘And you'll always be safe. 
Believe me." 

"Will you stay with me?" 
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“Yes, I'll stay. As long as you need 
me." 

He waited again, and then he said: 
“Try to think, David. Did you hear 
only the one name, Pete?" 

Xe 

"And you, never saw the man be- 
fore?” 

“No, sir. 
you, maybe older. 


He was a man as old as 
He had short 


"brown hair and he was pretty tall. I 


don't know—I guess he just looked 


» like any other man." 


"The boy seemed to slump in Craig's 
arms. But he whispered: “I feel 


- better now.” 


Craig helped him to relax with his 
head against the pillows. There was 
a weak smile on the youngster's lips as 
he looked up: 

“Just one more thing, David. Did 
people know you had left Retreat 
Inlet in Matthew Jim's boat?" 

David shook his head. “No. I just 
leave when I want to go. Nobody 
cares." 

"Not even your uncle?" 

"My uncle has his own boys," the 
youngster said, with a simplicity that 


: made Craig bite his lip. 


"What is your uncle's name?" 
“Dick Capilano. But please—” 
"I promised you, David.” 


Craic rose to his feet. When he 
went forward, and up to the: wheel- 
house, his eyes were red. and his finger- 
nails were digging into the palms of 
his clenched hands. 

He was conscious of the nurse look- 
ing at him while he stood beside the 
wheel and stared out over the bow of 
the boat. Then suddenly he turned 
and in a harsh voice told Joan Chap- 


man what the boy had said. Her face 


was white when he had finished. 
“The poor child!" she murmured. 
“The poor, lonely little boy!” 
He stared at her with a kind of 
wonder. For the first time he looked 


deep into her eyes, saw every contour 


and line of her face. 

“Yes,” he said, nodding his head 
slowly. “We were talking about 
loneliness weren't we? We don't real- 
ly know anything about that, do we? 
But he does. You know," Craig said 
quietly, "I'm glad you said what you 
did." ^ 

She stared at him, a little bewil- 
dered. 

Craig nodded again. “Because that 
was my reaction, too, sitting there and 
listening to him, I wasn’t thinking of 
murder; of the killing of some poor 
Indian called Matthew Jim for seven 
hundred rotten dollars. I was think- 


` ing of that child, going out on fish- 


' boats because he doesn't have a real 


home, and people who don't care 
where he goes or what happens to him. 
I was thinking of him spending the 
night on a beach, beside a dead man's 
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body until the tide came and swept 


the body away, and then wandering 
through the woods, and the terror in 
his heart and...” 

He stopped and shook his head and 
stared at the sea again. He heard the 
girl say softly: "I know. I know just 
how you feel." 

"I'd like to find that man," he said 
harshly. “Not for murder; they can 
hang him for murder. I'd like to find 
him for what he did to the boy; for 
leaving him on that beach, for want- 
ing him to die in the woods." 

She touched his arm. 
very close to him," she said. 

"Yes" He paused for a moment. 
"And that's strange, isn't it? Because 
I just picked him up yesterday, less 


than twenty-four hours ago." 


"I don't think it's strange at all. 
But I am thinking that he was fortu- 
nate in the one who did pick him up." 

He turned and looked at her, and 
she was near to him, one hand on the 
wheel and the other touching his arm. 

“Thanks,” he said. "It's my first 
experience. I'm not used to child 
passengers" He laughed, and it 
helped to ease the tenseness inside 
him. “Or to feminine passengers, for 
that matter." 

"You're doing all right," she said, 
with a little smile, and then quickly 
asked: “What do you think happened 
to this man called Pete?" 

"He'd have to ditch the boat some- 
where," Craig said. “He wouldn't 
try to take it into Stone Harbor, and 
certainly not back to Retreat Inlet. 
He'd scuttle it, probably." 

"But wouldn't it be reported miss- 
ing by now?" 

"Not necessarily. These Indians 
are often out in their boats for days, 
sometimes weeks.. They don't report 
their movements. I'd like to talk to 
this Matthew Jim's family, if he has 
one. Perhaps they know a man named 
Pete; 

“He sounds like a logger.” 

"He might bé, he might be any- 
thing. All kinds and types drift in 
and out of Retreat Inlet. They come 
in on the steamer from Seattle or Van- 
couver, or down from Skagway and 
Juneau. I've been thinking of that 
steamer." 

"Why?" 

“Because,” Craig told her, “if a man 
wanted to leave this country as quietly 
as possible, that's the way he'd go. 
"There wouldn't be any business of hir- 
ing a plane, of giving a name and ad- 
dress, of sitting next to a pilot. He'd 
just go aboard the ship and melt into 
the crowd. And that would be Re- 
treat Inlet. The steamer doesn't stop 
at Stone Harbor southbound." 

“But—” 

Craig barely heard the interruption. 
“Im trying to be logical" he con- 
tinued. “I’m trying to think how I 


"You feel | 


would act if I had killed someone and 
escaped in the dead man’s boat. I 
don't think I'd go anywhere near 
Stone Harbor. ra keep away from . 
the mainland bush, partly because I'd 
left the boy there and partly because 
it’s too tough. I think I'd head for 
Garabaldi Island. I could scuttle the 
boat in a dozen places and get ashore 
and walk into Retreat Inlet." 

This time she did make herself 
heard when she interrupted. With a 
sudden lift to her voice she said: 
“There’s land ahead." 

He could see the first glimpse of the 
island, lying low on the horizon. He 
nodded, and then, half to himself, he 
said: “They picked up Pete at a de- 
serted wharf just outside Retreat In- 
let. I don’t know what that means, 
except that it’s likely no one saw Pete 
leave in the boat. In that case he 
would figure that he’s almost safe now. 
The boat may be found eventually, or 
traces of it, but the Indian’s body—" 
he shrugged. “This is a big country 
and a big sea, and bodies aren’t often 
found up here. There’s only the boy. 
It’s almost a week now since the thing 
occurred—he'll be feeling pretty cer- 
tain about the boy, too." 

He turned, and she was staring at 
the distant outline of the island. 

"I suppose," she said slowly, "that 
we're both thinking the same thing. 
David is the only witness. If the man 
ever discovers that he's alive—" 

"Yes," Craig said. 

She bit her lip. 

“This Pete," Craig said. “As long 
as he's free, the boy's in danger. And 
full of fear. I wonder what it's like 
to be 9 and choking with fear every 
minute of the day and night. My 
God, the nights! I won't forget this 
last one." í 

She nodded, and there was silence 
between them for a few moments. | 
They were both looking toward the 
land. Eventually she said: "I'll go 
below now. What will we do when 
we reach the harbor?" 

“We'll keep the boy aboard.” 


He watched her descend into the 
cabin. He liked her; he liked the 
way she had handled the boy, and 
some of the things she had said, and 
the manner in which she was meeting 
this situation. But he could not in- 
volve her any further. When they 
reached Retreat Inlet he would sug- 
gest that she leave him and the child, 
and go about her duties whatever they 
were. 

The thought of duties made him 
grimace. When the log of this voyage 
was forwarded to headquarters there 
would be a lot of questions to answer. 
What, for instance, was he doing in 
Retreat Inlet when he was supposed 
to be miles up the coast? How did 
he happen to damage his propeller on 
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'a floating log when the night was 
clear? Since when had he been using 
the Arbutus to carry children? 

They would be nasty, insistent 
questions, but somehow to Craig ati 
the moment, they did not matter very 
much. 1 

It was late afternoon before the boat 
slipped under the lee of the land and 
entered a wide inlet between tall 
mountains of fir and spruce. The 
village showed up almost immediate- 
ly, a scraggling group of buildings that 
clung to the water's edge and the side 
of a steep hill, thickest in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the steamship wharf 
and its outcropping of minor jetties 
and landings. - 

` The smaller wharves were crowded 
with fishing craft—gillnetters for the 


.most part—but there was one open 


space with a sign OFFICIAL Use ONLY 
prominently. displayed, and Craig 
eased the Arbutus into that spot. It 
was the berth used by the police boat 
whenever it was in Retreat Inlet. 
There was no shore detachment of 
the police here, and the absence of 
the boat told him he would have to 
contact Stone Harbor if he wanted 
help. i 

At the end of the jetty, a couple of 
old men were sitting, fishing poles in 


` their hands, but they made no attempt 


to help him with his lines. No one 
else was in sight. 
Once secured, he went below to the 


` cabin and found Joan seated on the 


bunk with an arm around the boy. 
David was sitting up and his eyes 
were frightened again. 

"We're here,” the boy said in a 
high voice. "We're here, aren't we?" 

Craig nodded. 

"I don't want to go ashore!" 

"You don't have to," Craig said. 
"I promised you, remember?" 

The boy started to cry, his face 
screwing up and big tears dripping 
over his dark, chubby cheeks. Craig 
felt suddenly dismayed, but then he 
caught Joan's eye and she gave him 
an encouraging nod and said gently 
to David: “There!” She leaned over 
and took a heavy cup from the near- 
by table and offered it to the boy. 
"Drink the rest of this, now." 

The crying stopped as the boy took 
the cup.. Joan nodded.again to Craig 
and rose, and he followed her out of 
the cabin and on up to the wheel- 
house. . 

“I thought the tears would never 
come," she said. “It worried me. It 
isn't good for a-nine-year-old to hold 
back the tears that long." 

“You’ve been very kind,” Craig told 
her. “Thanks very much for agree- 
ing to transfer from the plane. I'll 
let you know what happens." 


She stared at him. “I beg you 


pardon?" she said. 
“Well—” 
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NOT ABLE TO HOLD A CANDLE TO 


In colloquial speech, a person less capable than another 
is likely to be described as "not able to hold a candle to him." 
Innocent enough on the surface, the phrase goes back to the 
practice of early gamblers. 


Lighting was the most serious problem faced by medieval 
devotees of the rolling bones. If a candle were placed on the 
gaming table, it would interfere with the fall of the dice. So 
it was customary to ask some onlooker to hold the candle while 
the gamesters played. 


It was not unusual for a raw beginner to fall into the 
hands of veteran sharpers. In such cases, it seldom took long to 
clean out the amateur. After they had all his money, the players 
would make fun of their victim. Sometimes they would order 
him to hold the candle while they continued the game. At other 
times, they would consult one another and announce that he was 
not capable of even holding the candle. So by 1550 the ex- 
pression "not able to hold a candle" had come to stand for a 
condition of complete inferiority. 


By Webb Garrison 
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*You haven't any ridiculous notion 
that I'm leaving, by any chance?" . 

“You must have a job to do. You 
were flying up here." 

"Im here to inspect rows of small 
teeth, if that's what you mean. Don't 
you plan to go ashore?" 

"Yes—" 

“Then I’m staying with David until 
you get back." 

He was glad to hear her say it, but 
the idea of it worried him. When he 
protested, however, she brushed aside 
his arguments with such crisp deter- 
mination that he was reminded of 
how she had impressed him when she 
had first come aboard; the efficient, 
businesslike nurse. 

It surprised him that he had almost 
forgotten her in that role. For a mo- 
ment he just stared at her, until he 
realized that her color was getting 
quite high because of his scrutiny. 

He said quickly: "If you do stay, 


. lock the cabin doors. And if anyone 


comes along the wharf and stops, give 
the impression that the boat is de- 
serted. This is government property. 
People don't usually snoop around." 
He stopped to find a cigarette and 
light it. "I'm going ashore to ask 
some questions." 

He felt her hand on his arm. 

“Please be careful,” she said quietly. 

He smiled at her. “They won't be 
the kind of questions that will get me 
into trouble," he said. 


"Perhaps. But I'm thinking of that 
man. And of you saying what you 
would do if you were him—that you'd 
land on the island." 

“I might be wrong. And, in any 


event, he doesn't know me. And I 
don't know him—not yet.” 
“Still, be careful," she said. “And 


come back as soon as you can." 

He nodded, smiling again, and 
turned toward the door of the wheel- 
house. When he had opened it and 
stood on the side of the boat, ready 
to step on to the wharf, he suddenly 
turned and said to her: "You know, 
you keep changing." 

She was standing back in the wheel- 
house, near the controls. 

“For better or worse?" 

He stepped on to the wharf. "I 
didn't mean that," he called back. 
“But sometimes, the uniform—” 

She had come to the door of the 
wheelhouse and she was almost laugh- 
ing. "You mean it awes you? Come 
to Stone Harbor on a Saturday night 
and I'l try to dig up something in 
lavender and old lace." 

She closed the wheelhouse door and 
disappeared below. He looked around 
him. The two old men were still sit- 
ting at the end of the wharf, still 
hunched over their fishing poles and 
oblivious to everything else. 

He turned to the left and started 
to walk àlong the wooden planking 
to the shore and eventually to the 
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main street of Retreat Inlet. At a 
float adjacent to the wharf he saw 
the small aircraft that had delivered 
jn Chapman, and seeing it again 

e remembered the name of the pilot, 
Joe Shanks, who was president of the 
Stone Harbor Golf Club and the life 
of the party. 

The main street of Retreat Inlet was 
a dirt road that in places showed the. ` 
last black spots of oiling, but was most- 
ly brown and rut-marked and covered 
with a thin layer of dust. The build- 
ings that flanked it were dusty, too, 
and old and weatherbeaten, including 
the Island Hotel, which looked differ- 
ent from the other structures only be- 
cause it was larger. 

There were people walking on the 
street, and Craig nodded to some he 
recognized. Then he reached the 
small building that housed the fish- 
eries office and went in, looking for 
Harry Rutherford. 3 

A boy met him instead, getting up 
from an ancient roll-top desk in the 
corner and greeting him by name. 

"Where's Harry?" Craig asked. 

"He's out on the. boat, Mr. Daw- 
son. There are a couple of messages 
for you.” 

He handed two slips of flimsy paper 
to Craig and the latter glanced at 
them. They were orders from head- 
quarters, dispatched on the supposi- 
tion that ke was miles up the coast and 
that they would be retransmitted to 
him. 

“You look tired, Mr. Dawson.” 

He wasn’t surprised the fatigue was 
showing. On the short walk up from 
the wharves he had found his feet 
lagging and an uncomfortable tight- 
ness in his chest. 

“Do you know where I can find the 
house of an Indian called Matthew 
Jim?” ' 

The office boy’s eyes grew wide. 
“Do you know anything about that, 
Mr. Dawson?” 

“What?” 

“Well, that’s why Mr. Rutherford 
is out in the boat. They picked up 
some wreckage that looked as though 
it came from Matthew Jim’s gillnetter. 
The Indian left here a few days ago 
for Stone Harbor. This morning they 
checked, and he hadn’t arrived there. 
So they’re afraid his boat may have 
sunk.” 

“Rutherford’s out searching?” 

“That’s right, Mr. Dawson.” 

“Where was this wreckage found?” 

“Off the south shore of the island.” 

His nerves tightened a little, but he 
was not surprised. It was extremely 
difficult to scuttle a boat without a 
trace. And he had been right about 
one thing; the man Pete had returned 
to Garabaldi Island. 

Pete. 

“What men do you know around + 
town with the first name of Pete?" 
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The boy was surprised by the ques- 
tion. He puckered up his brow and 
tried to think. “Well, I don't know— 
there's Pete Burns, the barber." 

Craig knew him. Pete Burns, the 
‘barber, was at least sixty years of age. 

"And there's Pete MacArthur, 
drives a logging truck." 

“What does he look like?" 

"Well, he's à pretty big fellow, 
about two hundred pounds, with red 
hair." 

"Anyone else?" Craig remembered 
now that young David had said that 
he had not known the man prior to 
the trip. "Any new men in town by 
that name?" 


The office boy shook his head. ` 


"None that I can think of, right now, 
Mr. Dawson." " 
"Well, keep thinking, Arthur. And 
where do I find Matthew Jim's place?" 
“It’s the third house on the right 
when you come to the Indian village." 


Craic left the forestry office. He 
climbed the rest of the main street 
and turned along a narrow, deep- 
rutted road that led to the Indian 
settlement. ‘The houses here were 
smaller than those in Retreat Inlet 
itself; smaller and even more dilapi- 
dated. 

There was no porch nor any other 
adornment to the third house on the 
right. Behind it was the hint of a 
vegetable garden and the tiny front 
yard was littered with empty tins, 
most of them rusty. A half-collapsed 
rain barrel stood at the farthest corner. 

He walked to the open door and 
looked in. A woman sat on a rocker 
near the big stove that stoòd in the 
center of the room. It was obvious 
that she had been crying, and he hesi- 
tated. 

But she had seen him. She got up 
quickly, and said: “You have news of 
my husband?” 

"I'm sorry," Craig said. “I haven't." 

The woman nodded her head in a 
kind of hopeless confirmation. 

` "I wanted to ask you about a friend 
of your husband—a man named Pete." 

She looked at him.  "Pete—Pete 
who?” 

“I don’t know his last name. He’s a 
white man. He knew your husband.” 

"Pete." She shrugged. “I know a 
-lot of Petes.” 

“This man is about my age. With 
short brown hair.” 

She thought for a moment. “Sure. 
That’s one Pete. I know him. He 
comes here sometimes with Matthew 
Jim." 

Craig's pulse quickened. 
his last name?" 

: "Just Pete, that's all I know. He 
was here a couple of weeks ago.” She 
almost snarled. "He got drunk with 
my husband." 
"What does he do?" 
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“He’s a logger.” 

“With the Garabaldi Timber Com- 

any?” 

“That’s right.” Her eyes narrowed. 
“Why do you ask me these questions?” 

He did not reply. Instead he mur- 
mured, “I’m sorry to have disturbed 
you," and left the house, feeling pity 
for the woman, realizing that sooner 
or later she would have to know the 
truth. But if he spoke of murder now, 
in this village, it would be all over the 
island with the speed of fire. 

He had to move carefully, quietly. 
And he had something now; there was 
a Pete who had known Matthew Jim, 
who worked for the big Garabaldi 
Company, whose timber limits covered 
most of the island. 

A young Indian passed him on the 
street, nodded to him, and Craig 
stopped the boy with the question: 
“Which house is Dick Capilano’s?” 

The young man gestured across the 
road to a weatherbeaten frame dwell- 
ing that was almost identical with the 
others. It had a porch, however, and 
at one corner of this a boy was sawing 
a piece of driftwood, cutting it into 
stove lengths. Beside the open door, 
on a rickety chair, an elderly man was 
half-asleep, a stubby pipe hanging 
from his lips under a scraggly mus- 
tache. 

There was some resemblance to 
young David, Craig thought He 
started to cross the road, to approach 
thé housé, and then he changed his 
mind. If this were Dick Capilano, 
the uncle, he did not trust himself to 
talk to the man now. Everything 
about the dozing figure breathed in- 
difference and laziness. The man 
slept, and a nine-year-old boy had 
been gone for almost a week. 

So Craig checked himself, and 
turned back along the road and out 
of the village. 


Ix the Inlet proper he went first to 
the local boat-building shop and ar- 
ranged with the proprietor to run the 


Arbutus up on the marine railway 


with low tide in the morning and have 
the propeller inspected and repaired. 
That -was something that had to be 
done. Then he returned to the fish- 
eries office. 

Young Arthur was still on duty be- 
hind the roll-top desk. "Hello, Mr. 
Dawson,” he said. “I’ve been think- 
ing of that name Pete. I can’t recall 
any except the ones I mentioned.” 

“This Pete might be a logger,” 
Craig said. 

“In that case, I wouldn't know him. 
Except for the regular crews, the log- 
gers come in and out of this place by 
the dozens." 

"Arthur," Craig said. "I want you 
to connect me with the police at Stone 
Harbor." 

The boy's eyes widened. "Yes, Mr. 


"And, Arthur, anything you hear 
me say, I want you to forget you 
heard it. Do you understand that?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

He walked with the boy to the radio 


room in the rear of the building. He 


waited while Arthur tried to contact 
Stone Harbor. He listened as the con- 
nection was made, smoking a cigarette 
nervously, until the boy nodded and 
turned to him and said: "Okay, Mr. 
Dawson. They're putting the police 
on." 

He sat down in front of the instru- 
ment panel and listened to the voice 
coming through from Stone Harbor; 
a distant, crackling voice asking for 
identification. 


H: gave his name. Then in a slow, 
clear voice he began to tell the story 
as he knew it, as young David Goliath 
Capilano had told it. 

He was interrupted once. "Yes, we 
had a report of wreckage being 
sighted. We've serit a boat. Go on." 

Later the distant voice broke in 
again. “This Pete. You have posi- 
tive identification?" 

"No," Craig said wearily. 

"In other words, it might be this 
Pete‘or a dozen other Petes.” 

“Tt might be.” 

“And this man we want might also 
be' a thousand miles from the Inlet.” 

"He might be." 

"But you have the kid, though. 
And he can give identification —if he's 
telling the truth." 

"He's telling the truth," Craig said 
bluntly. 

"Yes. Well, thanks, Mr.- Dawson. 
We'll broadcast the description. If 
he landed on the island—and I've got 
to admit that's as logical a guess as 
any—" 

“It’s more than a guess," Craig in- 
terrupted. "It's common sense for a 
man in his position." 

"Sure. As I just said, it's logical. 
Come to think of it, the southbound 
steamer calls in there day after to- 
morrow. We'll watch that. It’s a 
possibility. You wouldn't perhaps 
figure that this Indian kid—he sounds 
pretty neurotic to me—and the way 
that youngsters imagine things, you 
know— Can you hear me?" 

"Yes," Craig said. 

"We'll contact our patrol boat. In 
any case we'll fly a man up there. 
Just hold on to the boy. Thanks, Mr. 
Dawson. I'm signing off now." 

After a moment Craig rose from his 
chair and looked at Arthur. The office 
boy's face was pale and he was biting 
his lips. 

"Pete," the boy murmured. “That’s 
why you wanted to know about a man 
named Pete." 

"Yes, Arthur. 
silent about it.” 

"I will Mr. 


I want you to keep 


I will.” 
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Arthur wee iiis lips. "I know that 
David kid. His father's in the Navy. 


— His mother's dead.” 


"And he lives with his uncle." 

"That's right. If you can call it 
that. He lives there in winter when 
he has to go to school But the 
uncle's not much good, Mr. Dawson. 
And in the summer, the kid gets jobs 
on the fishboats. He's just a tiny 
little fellow.” 

"I know." 

Arthur followed Craig to the front 
of the office. The boy appeared un- 
able to say any more. He just looked 
at the older man with a kind of awe 


_ in his eyes, and Craig touched him on 


the arm and asked: "What sort of a 
man is the boy's father, Arthur?" 

"Oh-he's first-rate, Mr. Dawson. 
He's a nice fellow. I guess he thinks 
the boy is being looked after. Some- 
one should tell him what's happen 
ing." 

"You know, Arthur,” Craig said, “I 
think someone will." 

He cautioned the office boy again, 
and left the office and started down 
the main street to the wharves. A 
hint of darkness was in the sky. 


There was silence aboard the Arbu- 
tus. He climbed over the side and 
stood in front of the cabin door and 
said clearly: “It’s Dawson.” A mo- 
ment later the door opened and Joan 
looked up at him. Her face was quite 
pale, and she gave a little sigh and 


murmured, “Thank God! You’ve 
been a long time.” 
He walked into the cabin. David 


was sitting up on the bunk, his eyes 
still a little fevered-looking, but when 
he saw Craig he smiled. 

“Hello, son,” Craig said. He turned 

to Joan. “I have a lead,” he told her. 
"How's coffee? Lets go into the 
galley." 
* She followed him into the tiny 
compartment and standing there, close 
together, he told her what he had dis- 
covered and of his conversation with 
the police at Stone Harbor. 

"Its almost dark," he said. “Any 
time now the loggers will be hitting 
town. There’s a boss I know—a man 
named Wilson, one I can trust-who 
should be with them. He can tell me 
about this Pete. And whatever he 
tells me I can pass on to the police 
when they get here. I may have the 
wrong man, but it seems to connect, 
doesn't it? He knew Matthew Jim. 
As the wife says, he was at their house 
a couple of weeks ago.” 

“But he may be most anywhere by 
now.” 

“I still think he’s on the island. 
But wherever he is, the police can 
go to work without exposing the boy. 
It’s only the boy he could be afraid 
of, and he believes the boy is dead. 


— He must. He wouldn't know about 
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Potter's cabin—only a handful of peo- 
ple do, the mission padres and I.” 

"You wanted some coffee," she said. 
"I'll light the stove." 

He shook his head. "I'm goin 
back up town. I'l just say a wor 
to the boy." 

She was near him, looking into his 


eyes. "If you're leaving again," she 
said, "I think you'd, better kiss me 
this time." : : 


He stared at her. 

"T'd feel better about it," she added, 
quietly. 

She did not try to move away from 
him after he had kissed her. He could 
feel her trembling as she whispered: 
"It was after you left that—well, the 
whole thing seemed to catch up with 
me. The thought of murder, and that 
little boy shaking for his life every 
minute you were gone—and sitting 
here wondering what was happening 
to you." 

She looked up at him. “You’ve 
called the police. Couldn't the three 
of us just wait for them?" 

"I have to find out about this Pete. 
I have to know whether I'm on the 
right track or not." 

They moved into the cabin and 
Craig sat down beside the boy. 

“David,” he said, "you'll stay aboard 
with me tonight." - 

The black eyes looked trustingly 
into his. "Yes, sir," the boy said. 

"I'm not sure yet, but I think, when 
Miss Chapman returns to Stone Har- 
bor, she'll probably take you with 
her. Isn't that right, Miss Chapman?" 

“Yes,” Joan said. 

“We want the people at the Agency 
to talk to you—about your home. 


‘And I'll tell you another thing, David. 


I'm going to find where your father 


. is, and write him, and tell him what 


a good young man you are, and how 
you miss him." 

The youngster’s eyes became tear- 
filled. He clutched Craig’s hand. 
Then his expression changed abrupt- 
ly. 
Ye he man?” 

"We'll find him soon. And when 
we do, he'll never bother you again.” 

When he left the boat and started 
up toward the .village, the light was 
fading rapidly. Even the old fisher- 
men had called it a day and left their 
places on the end of the wharf. Aboard 
one of the fishing boats, somewhere, 
he heard the plaintive twang of a gui- 
tar, but it was the only sound along 
the waterfront and among the jetties. 

"Things were much different in front 
of the Island Hotel. The dust of the 
roadway was being kicked up by the 
rumbling wheels of giant logging 
trucks and trailers as their drivers 
brought them into town and parked 
the huge machines wherever they 
could find a space. Jeeps and dilapi- 
dated old jalopies roared up to the 


hotel, and sweaty, dirt-streaked loggers 
got out of them and straggled toward| 
the bar entrance at the side, the caulks 
of their heavy boots leaving imprints, 
in the dust. 

. It was the end of the day, the re- 
turn from the woods. It was the time 
for cold beer, and wetting dry throats 
and relaxation. 

Craig was about to enter, the bar 
when he saw a red jeep. drive up. He 
turned and walked toward it and met 
the man who had been sitting next 
to the driver and who was now stand- 
ing on the road; a big, broad man 
with a shock of curly hair and an 
open, bronzed face, whose name was 
Wilson. . \ 


Tus man saw Craig, smiled with 
pleasure and shook hands. 

"Nice to see you, Craig." 

“Im seeking information, Frank," 
Craig said. "Confidential informa- 
tion." 

“Yes?” - 

“A man called Pete. I don’t know 
the last name. But I understand he’s 
a logger and works for you—or did.” 

The logging foreman scratched his 
curly hair. “I could name about five 
Petes, offhand. I run a fairly big 
show. Describe this one." 

Craig gave him the description, and 
Wilson listened. 

"It. sounds like Hobson. I had a 
man named Pete Hobson. Laid him 
off with Number Five gang a week ago. 
We had cut to the limit om Opal Point 
and I let go about a dozen men." 

"Have you seen him since?" 

The foreman shrugged, “I don't 
know—I imagine I have. I imagine 
he’s still around town with the others. 
They’d stay for the steamer, most of 
them. For one thing, we buy their re- 
turn tickets. That’s part of the con- 
tract." 

"Where would I find him?" 

"In the hotel here. Or at Mother 
Maud's boarding house." “The fore- 
man looked closely at Craig. “What 
has he been doing—starting fires?" 

"No." 

"Anything that involves our com- 
pany?" 

Craig shook his head. "I want a 
line on him, Frank. If he's still here, 
I want to have him pointed out to me, 
without him knowing it." 

"Well, I'll go along with you, Craig. 
Tell you what—I have to drop over to 
the office and file my report. It won't 
take more than a couple of minutes. 
You go into the bar and set up a few 
beers for us and I'll join you.” He 
scratched his head again. "My God, 
you look as though you could do with 
a drink.. What have you been doing, 
staying up nights?" 

He did not wait for a reply. He 
waved his hand and started to walk 
along the street to where a small build- 
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ing bore the sign "Garabaldi Timber 
Company." 

Craig entered the hotel by the 
front entrance. 'There was a small, 
dark lobby with a lounge off to one 
side. The latter looked deserted, but 
behind the desk in the lobby an old 
man was reading a dog-eared maga- 
zine, resting it on a plate-glass frame 
that contained cigarettes and tobacco. 
Craig knew him as Hughie. 

"Afternoon, Mr. Dawson," the old 
man said. “Or rather, evening." As 
though the thought had reminded 
him, he flicked a couple of light 
switches and the ancient lobby lost 
some of its darkness. “Want a room, 
Mr. Dawson, or living on your boat 
this trip?" 

“On the boat, Hughie. 
pack of cigarettes.” 

He gave his order and the old man 
opened the glass case and fished out 
the cigarettes. 

"How's business, Hughie?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

“I expect you'll be losing some cus- 
tomers to the steamer." 

“Four or five. They come and go.” 

“Anyone in the house I might 
know?" 

"Well, there's 
from Juneau.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And the Reverend Mr. Hollis.” 

Craig picked a name out of the air. 
“Jerry Black?" 

'The old man thought and shook 
his head. “Don’t know him, Mr. Daw- 
son. He's not in the house, anyway." 

"Pete Hobson?” 

Old: Hughie nodded... "Sure, he 
came back day before yesterday." 


Td like a 


Mr. 


Cus muscles had become sud- 
denly taut. The words “came back" 
seemed to boóm in his head. 

He noticed that the old man behind 
the, desk was chuckling, and quietly 
he asked: “What's the joke, Hughie?” 

“Well—you know the way it is. A 
guy comes out of the woods with a 
few other guys, and they're waiting 
for the boat with a pile of money in 
their pockets, and they get. into a 
poker game. Somebody's got to lose 
and that's what happened to Hobson 
—every cent. I was there. And the 
next day he's gone and the room rent 
not paid, and you figure it's a skip, 
and what are you going to do?" | 

Old Hughie grinned. “The joke's 
on me, all right, but not the way I 
expect. Because, by gosh, he’s back 
in a couple of days—he went visiting 
folks up island and got into a party— 
and so here he is. You know, Mr. 
Dawson, I’m telling you this because 
it was enough to make an old hotel 
clerk like me believe all over again 
in the human race. You get welched 
on so many times, it sort of shocks 
you to find an honest man,” 
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Craig had rammed the pack of cig- 
arettes into his pocket. His ‘nerves 
were jumping now, and he wanted to 
get away from old Hughie. He want- 
ed to break off the subject, to let the 
old man forget it. He had asked too 
many questions, as it was, of too many 

eople. 

Old Hughie called after him: “If 
you want Hobson, you'll probably find 
him in the bar." 

Craig mumbled thanks and moved 
away toward the door, and then out 
into the street. The sudden night was 
closing in and the trucks and jeeps 
that were still arriving at Retreat In- 
let had their headlghts on now. For 
a moment he hesitated. 

The picture was complete now, and 
every sequence seemed to fit. The 
man had lost his stake in a poker 
game. It would be big money, if it 
was loggers pay; important money. 
Perhaps he had really intended to skip 
the hotel. Perhaps Matthew Jim had 
offered a way out. That explained the 
secretive departure from the deserted 
wharf. And then a drunken night and 
the opportunity of seven hundred 
dollars staring him in the face when 
he was penniless. But in the end he 
had been left with the boat, and he 
had to rid himself of that. He could 
take it to the island and a place where 
he could scuttle it without being 
spotted, and get ashore. And then 
come back into Retreat Inlet and tell 
old Hughie his story about friends, 
and perhaps how he had managed a 
loan to pay the hotel bill, and plan to 
take the steamer with the other laid-off 
men, his movements perfectly natural, 
his ticket paid in advance, and then, 
at his final destination, money in his 
pocket. L 

And a feeling of safety; as much as 
he would ever have. 

Craig shook his head sharply. For 
a second he had felt dizzy. He had 
been on his feet a long time, he real- 
ized, and probably it was fatigue that 


.had given him a turn like that. It 


was better to keep moving, and not 
allow himself to relax. 

- He remembered Frank Wilson and 
went around the side of the hotel to 
the bar entrance. He could trust 
Wilson, as much as he could trust any- 
one, and he needed help. The big 
foreman could identify Hobson, and 
watch the man without creating any 
suspicion until the police arrived. It 
was in Craig's mind now to take the 
Arbutus out of the harbor, and anchor 
her somewhere for the night and keep 
the boy away from the scene. 'The 
child was in danger until the hand- 
cuffs were on Hobson's wrists. 

If this Pete Hobson were the right 
man. Craig had been so certain of his 
deductions that now, with his foot on 
the doorstep of the bar, he was as- 


sailed with doubt. He had no proof; 





and there could be no proof until 


David was face to face with the man. 


Craig opened the: door of the bar 
and walked in. 

The smoky room was too small for 
the crowd it was attempting to handle. 
It was like a hundred other north 
country beer parlors, furnished with 
the bare necessities of its type of place 
—wooden tables and straight-back 
chairs and a big, pot-bellied stove in 
the center of the room, unlit now be- 
cause of the warm weather and func- 
tioning solely as a target for cigarette 
butts and burned matches. There 
was an unadorned bar at one end 
of the room, with one man behind it 


and two waiters scurrying back and  — 


forth. 

Wilson was not in sight. Craig saw 
two men get up and leave a table next 
to the wall and he moved toward it 
and sat down. He ordered beer when 
the waiter shot past, and he looked. 
around him at the crowd. 

Which one? What man among 
them had murdered an Indian fisher- 
man and left a nine-year-old boy to 
die in the woods? He tried to see all 
their faces, tried to find one that an- 
swered to the boy's description; but he 
failed. 


Harr the room was listening to a 
man at one of the crowded center 
tables. Craig recognized this as the 
Regulars Table, the meeting place 
of the Hot Stove League, an inevi- 
table institution in the north. The 
speaker was elderly, and quite full of 
beer, and he was talking about Mat- 
thew Jim’s- missing fishboat. 

He had the whole thing figured out. 
There had been a blow that night and 
Matthew Jim had decided to head 
back for the island, and maybe the 
Indian's engine had broken down on 
him, arid he had been driven onto the 
rocks. That was the logical solution. 
That was the way it had happened, 
without a doubt. 

Frank Wilson entered the bar. 
Craig saw him immediately and raised 
his arm and the big foreman walked 
over and sat down. With a grin, and 
without a: word, he reached over the 
table and took up one of the glasses 
of beer the waiter had brought. He 
drank until there was nothing but 
foam at the bottom of the glass. Then 
he put it down and grinned again. 

“Its a hot life, Craig,” he said. 
"What are you doing in—oh, you 
wanted this fellow Hobson." He rose 
and looked around the room. "I don't 
see him," he announced. , "Wait a 
minute." 

He crossed the room to the bar and 
Craig saw him talking to the bartend- 
er. Then he came back and sat down 
again. "Hobson was in here a few 
minutes ago, according to Michael at 
the bar. You'll probably find him in 
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his room, if he's staying here. What’s 
it about, Craig?" 

He could trust this big logging fore- 
man. Wilson was the closest thing to 
the law in Retreat Inlet; in fact, he 
was the law so far as the loggers were 
concerned. 

So Craig leaned forward across the 
table and told him most of the story. 
And when he had finished Wilson's 
eyes were dark as the big man said: 
“My God, I believe you! I'd like to 
get his neck between my hands." 

“That should be my privilege.” 


Ta foreman looked at Craig. 
“Yes,” he said slowly. "Yes, I can see 
that. Do you want to take him now?” 

"No. Because it might misfire. I 
want him to walk into the hands of 
the police with his eyes closed. "That's 
the better way—for the boy, for every- 
one concerned." 

"Does anyone else. know about 
this?" : 

"Outside of Joan—the nurse—only 
Arthur at the fisheries office." 

"Arthurs solid." The foreman 
tapped the table. "You know, I can't 
help thinking what a lot of people 
would have done in your position. In 
the first place, they would not have 
picked up the boy. A little Indian 
kid, nothing but a damned nuisance. 
Or they would have landed the boy 
on the wharf here and told him to get 
home with his wild story of murder." 

“No—” 

“Yes, That kid was pretty lucky.” 
Wilson rose. "I'll take a look in the 
dining room. I'll be back." 

He walked away and Craig closed 
his eyes for a moment, fighting weari- 
nes. When he opened them again, 
the man was suddenly standing in 
front of the table. 

He was dressed in a pair of gabar- 
dine pants, an open-necked shirt and 
alight windbreaker. He was holding 
a chair with one hand, and his good- 
looking young face was smiling when 
he said: "Mind if I join you?" and 
without waiting for an answer he made 
signals to a passing waiter for more 
beer. Then he sat down. 

He smiled again, addressing him- 
self to Craig. "How's Joannie?” he 
asked. 

Craig stiffened. One of his hands 
gripped the side of the table and the 
other doubled suddenly. 

"Im Shanks," the young man said. 
“Joe Shanks’ I was piloting the 


plane.” 
"Oh." — Craig’s muscles relaxed 
slightly. “I’m sorry. I didn’t get a 


good look at you in the plane.” 
"How's the patient?” 
"Better," Craig said. — . 
"He's not a hospital case, then?" 
"No." 
It was obvious to Craig that the 
pilot was leading up to something. 
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There was an amused glint in the 
man's eyes, and when the waiter 
brought the drinks he had ordered he 
gave Craig a halfhumorous silent 
toast over the rim of his glass before 
he took a sip of the beer. 

"I was wondering," he said, “how 
long you intended to keep Joan in- 
communicado?” 

“Pardon?” 

“Aboard your boat. 
your boat, isn’t she?” 

Then suddenly the pilot sat back. 
He pushed his glass of beer a little 
toward the center of the table. 

"Look," he said, "excuse me for 
sitting with you. I didn't intend to be 
out of line." 

"No," Craig said quickly, "it's not 
that at all. Did you go aboard my 
boat? Did you see Miss Chapman?” 

The pilot shook his head. “I 
haven't been near your boat." 

“Then how did you know?” 

"About Joannie?” The pilot tried 
to act relaxed, but he was nervous. 
His voice sounded a little false. 
“Well, you know a joint like this, in 
a village this size. 1 was sitting hav- 
ing a beer with the gang when Purdy 
—that’s the man from the local boat- 
builders, but you know that, of course 
—he came in here and first thing he’s 
telling the room about going to your 
boat to check on a propeller that you 
wanted repaired tomorrow morning, 
and he says—jokingly of course—that 
the forestry officer has a woman 
aboard, and that’s something new for 
you.” 

“Go ahead,” Craig said. sharply. 

“Look—there wasn’t anything wrong 
about this, I'm sure: Old Purdy just 


She is aboard 


likes to talk. And anyway—you know,. 


still joking—he said there couldn't be 
any scandal about it because .there 
was a kid with her. A local kid, I 
think he said his name was something 
fantastic like David Goliath Capilano 
—and I imagine that's the same one, 
I mean the boy who was sick . . ." 

The chair nearly toppled over be- 
hind Craig. He was on his feet, and 
he heard Frank Wilson's voice calling: 
“Wait, Craig! Wheré are you going?” 
but he had turned for the door, almost 
colliding with a waiter who cursed at 
him. 

He got through the door, brushing 
against some customers about to enter, 
and a strong hand grabbed his arm and 
said, "Just hold up a bit, mister." He 
looked into the face of a big logger, 
and with more strength than he 
thought he possessed, he broke away 
from the grip and spun around the 
side of the building, staggering in the 
dirt. 3 

The only light on the main street of 
Retreat Inlet came from the windows 
of the flanking buildings and the 
stopped cars. It was enough for him 
to see his way, but when he reached 





the bottom of the hill, the darkness | 
closed in on him and the waterfront 
and the wharves were almost obscured 
by the night. 

He had been running, but now he 
pulled himself up, conscious of the 
pounding of his heart, his lips dry and 
his eyes smarting. Ahead of him was 
the jetty where the Arbutus lay 
moored, and he was trying to make 
out the shape of her.- A glimmer 
of starlight from the half-clouded sky 
helped him a little, and When his eyes 
grew more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, he was able to see her. 

There were no lights aboard. The 
wharf looked deserted, and the rows 
of fishboats on the other side lay dark 
and silent. 

He moved forward slowly, walking 
carefully and quietly. In his mind he 
was trying to convince himself that 
his fears were only based on a suppo- 
sition; on the chance that the man 
called Pete had overheard the things 
that had been said about the nurse 
and David being aboard the forestry 
boat. The bartender had said that 
Pete Hobson had been in the bar. 
When? And why had he left? Be- 
cause he had heard Purdy talking, or 
Íor some reason of his own? 

Craig had almost reached the bow 
of the Arbutus. He heard no sound 
except his own muffled footsteps, and 
behind. him the occasional hoot of a 
truck horn. 

He stood on the edge of the wharf, 
beside the black shape of the big boat. 
The darkness and the silence that 
surrounded the Arbutus gave him a 
feeling of panic that was transferred, 
almost as quickly, into action. 


E." leaped aboard the boat and 
burst into the wheelhouse. He stum- 
bled below and against the locked 
door of the main cabin, and in the 
darkness cried: "Joan!" 

Silence answered him. 
repeated. “It’s Craig!” 

He drew back, prepared to raise his 
foot and smash in the door, when he 
heard the latch move. His hands were 
against the door when it opened and 
he almost fell into the cabin, groping 
in the darkness, touching a shoulder, 
the sleeve of a blouse, and then draw- 
ing her toward him until she was in 
his arms and he could feel the trem- 
bling of her body. 

“God,” he whispered. "I shouldn't 
have left you this long! David?” 

"He's here, beside me." 

He felt a pressure against his leg 
and with one hand he reached down 
and touched the thick, tough hair of 
the boy's head. 

Joan's cheek brushed against his 
and her voice came to him in a whis- 
per. “No lights. He's outside—I 
know it." 

"How?" 


“Joan!” he 
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"A man came here." 

"From the boat-builders—" 

“No!” The whisper was urgent. 
“Later than that—another man. I 
could hear him on the wharf. He was 
walking back and forth. It was dark 
then, and after a time he called to me." 

“To you?" 

“To the nurse. He was calling, ‘Is 
the nurse aboard? She's wanted at 
the hotel. Somebody's been hurt.' 
'The voice didn't sound real. It was 
phony-like a trick to draw me out. I 
didn't move. And then I heard other 
voices—perhaps men from the fishing 
boats on the other side—I don't know. 
But he didn't call again. And then the 
other voices vanished. Perhaps he was 
frightened away. But it was him—I 
know it was him!" 

Craig held her close, but she was 
not trembling now. The shock of 
his entrance had passed, and she was 
calmer. Even her voice was changing 
when she asked him: “What do you 
think?” 

“I think he’s waiting for a chance,” 
Craig said. And he was about to 
add, “To get at the boy, alone," when 
he felt David’s hand reaching for his, 
and he stopped. 

"I'm going to cast off," he said. “I’m 
going to take you out into the stream 
where you'll be safer if he decides to 
make a move. I think he must be 
frightened now. But still he can't be 
sure—of anything. I want him to 
come out in the open. I don't want 
to frighten him so badly he'll run for 
the bush.” 

He held her shoulders and said: 
“Sit down with David. I’m going up 

“Craig—” 

“Lavender and old lace,” he mur- 
mured. “It wouldn't suit you.” 

He groped his way up to the wheel- 
.house and went out on deck on the 
side away from the wharf. Slowly and 
quietly he moved around to the stern 
and for a moment stopped and lis- 
tened. He heard nothing, and he 
could see nothing but the bulky out- 
line of the wharf and the suggestion, 
blacker than the night, of the masts 
of the fishing boats on the other side. 

He slipped the stern line from its 
bollard, but kept the rope from drop- 
ping into the water. Then he turned 
and started forward again and reached 
the small forecastle deck. He knelt 
and got his hands on the headline and 
started to untie it. The rope had 
snagged and in the darkness he had 
to pull and tug, but still the line re- 
fused to run free. 

He straightened and reached in his 
pocket for his knife. As he did so, he 
looked toward the wharf. Then he 
froze. 

The outline of the man's figure was 
quite clear. And as the man ad- 
vanced, slowly and silently, the body 
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Wl This has to do with laws and game wardens and, spe- 
cifically, trout. If you've ever climbed out of a sleeping bag 
before the sun has risen and headed up a mountain stream, then 
returned to camp with enough trout to fry over the campfire 
for breakfast—if you have, then you know there is probably 
nothing on earth more pleasing to the palate. But there is a law 
aimed at the preservation of wild life which can be a heavy 
cross for the angler to tote around. 

Many states assert clearly that it is a punishable offense 
to catch more than ten pounds. Which, as can easily be seen, 
is apt to lead to difficulties. Such as this hypothetical example: 
the warden lays a heavy hand on the shoulder of an angler as 
he’s hauling in a dilly. It weighs, let's say, 214 or 3 pounds. 
The gentleman with the badge inspects those already resting on 
damp green leaves in the fisherman’s creel: 814 pounds of 
beautiful speckled trout. “The legal bag limit is ten pounds!” 
he growls. 

The obvious fact that a disciple of Isaak Walton cannot 
put in his order as to size when he makes his cast makes no 
never-mind. It has, however, led to what those not of the fishing 
gentry might consider very queer phraseology indeed in the 
game laws of some states. The wording in Colorado, for in- 
stance: *The legal bag limit for trout is 10 pounds and one fish." 

Which makes a great deal of sense. Sportsmen, when the 
going gets good, hate to stop before they've reached the legal 
stop sign of ten pounds, And far too often the very last trout 
has turned out to be the one they'll brag about to their envious 
friends as they point to it, mounted, in the place of honor above 
the fireplace in the den. But it has also resulted, not infre- 
quently, in explanations to the judge. 

We might perhaps caption it “Waltonian Wisdom,” this 
provision which has found its way into the statute books of 


some states, the provision of so many pounds and one fish. 
—Mary Alkus 





. But, in the darkness, there was no 
face. $ 
Craig stood up without moving. 

“You're leaving here?” a voice asked. 
It was a deep, hard voice. 

Craig said: "I'm just checking my 
fines." : 

"You're leaving. You've got a kid 
aboard—an Indian kid." 

It was here at last.. Strangely, there 
was a kind of relief. A figure in the 
dark; a faceless man, but the right 
one. 

A stab of light struck Craig in the 
eyes and blinded him. He, shielded 

his face and turned his head away for 
an instant, and then looked back into 


— the beam of a flashlight. 


“Tell him to come on deck," the 
voice commanded. ; 

Craig stared into the powerful light 
aimed at him. 

"You're wrong," he said. 

"No. He's aboard. I've been 
watching you. You came down here 
and went aboard and didn't show 
any light. So you've got him. Look.” 
The beam of light moved slightly 
and Craig caught the glint of 
metal. “I’m holding this flash in one 
hand. In the other there’s a gun. 
Now do you understand? Get the 
kid on deck." 

Craig turned sharply at a sound be- 
hind him. The flashlight moved al- 
most in unison, and through the 
wheelhouse window he saw the white 
face of Joan Chapman. She came to 
the door. 

“Tell him to go away, Craig," she 
said clearly. “Tell him to mind his 
own damned business." 


. took on shape and bulk and height. 


She sounded angry and insulted, 
and perbaps a little drunk. In that 
instant he thought she was magnifi- 
cent, and for a moment he almost be- 
lieved that her attempts bad suc- 
ceeded; there was silence from the man 
behind the flashlight. 

"He's looking for an Indian boy," 
Craig said. 

“Then why doesn’t he go to the 
Indian village?" 

The voice from the wharf broke in 
and told her to be quiet. The light 
had come back to Craig again. Now 
he could sense that something else 
had caught the attention of the face- 
less man. 

Craig turned his head, suddenly 
conscious of other lights, and looking 
shoreward he saw that they were ad- 
vancing from the direction of Retreat 
Inlet’s main street. He thought of 
Frank Wilson; that would be the log- 
ging boss and some of his men. It 
was a certainty that the lights were 
heading straight for the wharf. 

The man behind the flashlight evi- 
dently realized it. The beam was 
lowered so that it struck the bollard at 
Craig’s feet. 

“Cast off that line!” 

Craig remained motionless. 

' "Do it now,” the voice said. 
it, or I'll use the gun." 

He heard Joan say: "He means it, 
Craig." 

And she was right, he knew. He 
had recognized the sudden high note 
of panic in the man's voice. The 
lights slowly advancing on the wharf 
were cutting off the way of escape, and 
the man knew it, and he would use 
the gun. 


“Do 


“It’s not proper salesmanship, but 
Ward sells many a bedroom set." 








Craig took the jackknife from his 
cket, opened it and cut the rope. 
Baroy the knife away,” the pans 
ordered. “Get in the wheelhouse and 
start the engine. And keep the lights 

out." 

Craig moved toward the wheel- 
house. The flashlight was .extin- 
guished and he heard the sudden 
thump of footsteps on the deck. Then 
the dark figure was close by, at the 
door of the wheelhouse. 

“Start the engine. Get the boat 
out of here.” : 

Craig felt Joan’s body against his, 
the pressure of her hand on his arm. 
He did as he was ordered without 
saying a word, bringing the engine to 
life and going astern from the wharf 
until the Arbutus was clear. 

The advancing lights had almost . 
reached the shore end of the jetty. 

“Now swing around and head out 
the inlet,” the voice ordered. The 
man had braced himself against the 
door jamb in a position that gave him 
control of the interior of the wheel- 
house and the outer deck. “And give 
her a full throttle.” 

Craig brought the Arbutus around. 
He thrust the throttle full ahead and 
he could hear the engine roar, vibrat- 
ing the boat. For the first few mo- 
ments there was a slight increase in 
speed but after that he could almost 
feel the damaged propeller whirring 
impotently, 

Joan’s hand was still on his arm, 
and the pressure was steady and with- 
out panic. He looked ahead, and now 
the starlight gave him the faint out- 
line of the shores of the inlet. Beyond, 
in a direct line with the bow of the 
Arbutus, was the open sea. 

“What’s the matter?” 

The voice was sharp and menacing. 
The beam of the flashlight struck the 
wheel in Craig’s hands and the con- 
trols. It centered on the throttle. 
Then it went out. 

"What's the matter with your en- 
gine? Why aren't we getting more 
speed?" 

"I have a damaged propeller," Craig 
said evenly. 

Silence followed his words. He 
could sense that the man had turned 
and was looking back toward the re- 
ceding wharf, 

“They'll be coming after us," Craig 
said. 

There was no comment from the 
dark figure. 

Craig spoke slowly. ‘They'll come 
after us,” he repeated, “And any one 
of those boats in the harbor can catch 
us easily even before we get to the 
mouth of the inlet.” 

This time he was almost inter- 
rupted, so sharply did the voice bark 
out. n 

"Call the boy. Bring him into the 
wheelhouse.” 
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"We've told you—" Joan began, and 
the voice broke in again, louder now. 

"Come up here, kid! Come out of 
that cabin." 

In Craig's heart was a prayer that 
young David would not answer. But 
it died when he heard a scraping on 
the steps leading up from the cabin. 
The flashlight went on, and he turned 
his head and saw the boy's face; 
brownish-gray in the gleam of the 
light, and his wide, staring eyes and 
his trembling lips. 

"Don't hurt them!" 
pleaded. 

"Come over here by the door. [UT 
won't be hurt if you do just what I 
sa 

The boy groped toward the door 
and the light went out again. 

"You at the wheel," the man. said. 
"Alter a few degrees to your right. 
Get closer to the far shore." 


the child 


Te Arbutus swung to starboard as 
Craig moved the wheel. He was shak- 
ing suddenly, and trying desperately 
to keep control of what remained of 
his senses. The brief sight of the 
boy's face had made him choke up 
inwardly to the point where he felt 
something about to burst, to carry 
him away in a flood. His hands held 
the wheel like a vise. 

He heard the voice saying: "There's 
a wharf somewhere close by. I'll pick 
it up in the flashlight, and you head 
for 1t." 

It came to Craig's mind vaguely that 
this would be the same deserted wharf . 
where the man originally had boarded 
Matthew Jim’s boat. Hobson would 
know that wharf. He would know the 
trails leading away from it. 

The whole thing was suddenly and 
brutally clear. When they came 
alongside that wharf, only two people, 
would step ashore; the man and the 
boy. . Only two people would disap- 
pear into the woods. 


"Straighten out a bit," the voice 


ordered. — "You' re getting in too 
close. I'll tell you.” 
Craig found himself saying: “Tt 


won't work." 

"What? By God, you'll land at that 
wharf—” 

“It won’t work,” Craig repeated im 
a clear, even voice. “It’s too late for 
that. It was too late when you left 
the boy on the beach. You think you 
can still fix that; eliminate the only 
witness: But you're wrong. Because 
if you take the boy, we're still here. 
And if you kill us, there are still 
others. On and on—until they get 
you.’ 

Craig did not need the flashlight 
to tell him that the wharf was loom- 
ing up ahead. It jutted out from the 
wooded shore, and starlight rippled 
“on the^waters that washed its pilings., 

“There it is," the voice said. “Go 
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alongside and keep your engine run- 
ning. Step out on deck, kid. And 
do what I tell you." 

' "It's too late," Craig repeated in 
a flat voice. “Too late to hide behind 
a flashlight.” Slowly his arm went out 
in the darkness and pushed Joan away 
from his side, toward the rear of the 
wheelhouse. “I can't see your face. 
I've never seen it. But that's not good 
enough for you. Because I know you, 
Hobson." 

He had struck at the core. The 
light flared straight ‘into his eyes, 
blinding;him. But he faced it and he 
kept talking. In his mind he was 
counting the seconds against a stretch 
of water, the thrust of a damaged 
propeller and 40 feet of boat. 

“They all know you, Hobson. 
Wilson, your ex-boss, and Matthew 
Jim’s wife, and soon the police. Where 
is the end? Because you know—can’t 
you see it, Hobson—that you've got to 
kill me before you get the boy ashore?" 

His eyes were unseeing and un- 
blinking in the beam of the flashlight. 
“Throw the gun away! Run, Hobson 
—run, now!" : 

He had counted out the seconds. 
They had all run out. 

And he was moving when the boat 
struck. - 

He heard the man utter a cry, the 
shout broken by the crash of the hull 
against splintering timbers as the boat 
ploughed into the wharf. The flash- 
light made crazy gyrations, and as he 


slammed against the wheelhouse 
doorway, Craig thought he heard the 
gun go off. 


The flashlight had rolled along the 
deck, and suddenly went out, but the 
effect of its glare was still in Craig's 
eyes and he was blind when he flung 
himself across the narrow deck. 

Yet in that second he could feel the 
presence of the figure, knocked off 
balance by the crash of the boat, half- 
sprawled against the gunwale. And 
when his hands reached out they 
grasped cloth, and held on; and he 
pushed. 

He pushed violently, desperately, 
afraid of the gun that he could not 
see. And he felt the man's body bend, 
the logger's boots scraping on the deck 
as Hobson kicked out and tried to 
get his footing. 

Craig felt hands reach up and 
tighten on his throat; empty, hands. 
The gun was gone, but he knew that 
he could not fight for more than sec- 
onds against those hard, powerful 
hands. His own strength was ebbing 
out of him, fast now. 

He heaved forward, and the man's 
back snapped against the rail, and 
slowly the hands loosened and then 
clawed wildly, cutting into Craig's 
cheeks. He heaved again, and the 
body left him and he heard the sud- 
den splash as it hit the water. 


He staggered back into the wheel- 
house, reaching for the light switch 
and killing the engine. In the sudden 


brightness he saw Joan’s face. She 
was holding young David close to her 
bod 

“Take him below,” he said. “Take 
him below.” 





He switched on the searchlight, x 


swinging the beam around to light up 
the waters near the side of the boat. 


He stumbled back on deck, half on — 


his knees, groping for the gun, finding. 
it against the cabin housing. 

In the bright gleam of the search- 
light he could see the figure struggling 
in the water, trying with wild, inept 
strokes to swim. The man was a bad 
swimmer. Perhaps at first he had at- 
tempted to get out of the path of 
light, to reach the shore somewhere, 
but now, close as the beach was, he 
had turned and was fighting to make 
the end of the wharf. 

Craig walked unsteadily forward. 
The bow of the Arbutus was wedged 
deep in the ripped plankings of the 
wharf, and he stood there, watching 
the struggling figure in the water, 
waiting. 


From up the inlet the riding lights — 


of two boats were rapidly approach- 
ing. He was glad of that. He did 
not know how long he would be able 
to stand, how long he would be able 
to hold the gun. 

Once the swimmer raised his head, 
and Craig saw Pete Hobson’s face for 
the first time. It was a_ haggard, 
frightened face. And yet it was an 
ordinary face, too. 


The man did not try to climb out of 
the water. He clung to one of the 
pilings, and he was there when the 
two boats came up to the wharf, and 
he let one of them take him aboard. 
Frank Wilson was in that boat, Craig 
realized dimly, and once he heard 
Wilson call: “Do you want someone 
to help you take your. ship back, 
Craig?” 

But he shook his head at that. He 
wanted to take her back himself, if 
the other boats would tow him loose 
from the wharf. He wanted to stand 
in the wheelhouse with Joan and little 
David Goliath Capilano very close to 
him, and that was how it happened 
in the end. 

He kept thinking that he had a 


` crippled bow, as well as a damaged 


propeller, to explain now. And a 
patrol still to make. There would 
be a lot of questions to answer; too 
many of them. 

But they were close to him, the girl 
and the little Indian boy, standing 
there beside him in the wheelhouse. 
And he was certain of one thing. He 
wanted to tell Joan about it, if she 
did not already know. 

He had ceased to be a lonely man. € 
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Love, hate and treachery against the 
exotic background of war behind the 
lines in China. It was my job to learn 
who was friend and foe in this battle of 


the warlords for the control of a country. 


I signalled to the plane towing my glider: ~ “Cast off." 
Far below the peaks looked just as Chinese artists love 
to paint their mountains—bases hidden in morning mist, 
sides green-forested but streaked with black and orange and 
maroon. The mist still hid the lake and the small landing 
field on its shore in the bottom of this Yunnan valley that 
was now once more, after six years, the arena of my task. 
And now the question was whether our old ally, Gen- 
eral Wang Cheung Tsung, still held his own in his Prov- 
ince South-of-the-Clouds; whether it would be he and his 
who waited for me down there, or whether it would be 
soldiers of Mao's Red forces. > 
The tow plane lifted free of me, banked and turned 
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back toward Indo-China and Hanoi. 
. American insignia on its side flashed 
and faded. On my glider all mark- 


ings had been painted out. The plane 


diminished to a silver scratch on the 
porcelain blue Yunnan sky. 

I levelled my glide as much as the 
weight of the radio-jeep behind in the 
fuselage would allow, using updrafts 
from the ring of mountain slopes to 
circle while dawn mist shredded- from 
the yalley below. Soon the slate-blue 
waters of the lake would flash up 
through the fog; the lake with its 
garden-island of Hutai where Wang 
had his pleasant compound beside the 
Confucian Great Temple. On the 
lake shore at the end of the island's 
causeway I should see the grass-green 
level where I used to land—and must 
land now—between water and steep 
dense-wooded mountain slope. There 
used to be a crude sugar mill at the 
edge of the trees. And far to the east, 
high on a distant mountain tilted 
against the sky, would be Wang's 
grimmer stronghold of last resort, his 
fortress of Wenshan. 


Tac Marshal Delanoy, French 
C-in-C, Indo-China, had briefed me 
in Hanoi last night, swiftly. 

“Ah, you will be the American 
Major Ware?” He rose from behind 
a vast desk of some dull heavy wood; 
a wispy, tight-buttoned man, whose 
face wanted a lot of smoothing after 
months of ugly guerrilla war. “You 
are fortunate lend-lease to us, my 
Commandant. They have said you 
were American liaison officer with 
Wang’s South Yunnan army before 
V-J Day." He turned to his aide who 
had presented me. “Map lights, 
please. Then leave us.” 

The operations map on the wall 
was curtained. When he pulled apart 
these hangings the steamy room air 
smelled suddenly of mildew and damp 
aromatic wood. I'd not expected to 
smell that odor again. Delanoy ob- 
served me a moment more before be- 
ginning. "You are rather young, but 
I think you have perhaps the calm 
that compensates. Women might be 
annoyed with you. But I am satis- 
fied.” 

The situation was this: 

General Wang Cheung Tsung had 
revolted from Mao’s Red government. 
Mao sent a Red regiment south from 
Kunming to suppress him. Wang 
had a superior force of troops but no 
ammunition. 

Reports were mostly rumor, for Viet 
Minh guerrillas stood between Hanoi 
and the Yunnan border, but it was 
.said that Wang had cut the Red regi- 
ment’s supply route by slides and 
blocks in the mountain passes. 

Now a squadron of American cargo 
lanes, loaded with ammunition and 
ood, waited on the Hanoi airfield, 


oo 


ready to drop supplies to Wang if^ 


contact could be made with him. 

“Why the food" I asked, “if it’s the 
Reds who are hungry, and Wang only 
needs ammo?" 

Delanoy was cynical “In dealing 
with the East, my Commandant, food 
is like money in your Stork Club.” 

I nodded. “That’s true.” 

My mission was to land in Wang’s 
country, contact Wang, then call the 
air-drop.  - 

"The American cargo planes are 
now under your command," Delanoy 
added. “You arrange radio code and 
hours direct with them." 

“Have you any French agents in 
Yunnan?" I asked. 

The Marshal drew the curtains 
across the map again before answer- 
ing and again I smelled the rottenness 
of cloth and wood, the subtle deterior- 
ation of all those material barriers by 
which westerners seek to fend off na- 
ture in the tropic East. 

“Eight days ago,” he said carefully, 
"when first 1 asked your General Staff 
in Tokyo for these planes to foster 
Wang's revolt, a Captain Bloch flew 
north in a small plane without radio. 
On our Intelligence staff he was valu- 
able: a French father, a native mother. 
He has not returned. I fear he is 
dead o s 

Now, as I circled down within the 
ring of Yunnan mountain peaks, a 
blue hole opened in the silver false 
floor of mist and the lake gleamed up 
to meet me. Then the mist suddenly 
shredded away. There in the sun lay 
the island of Hutai. The massive 
Temple stood intact, four sumptuous 
arcs of roof-line sweeping out from its 
small cupola. But Wang's compound 
beside the Temple—those . pleasant 
flower-sweet courts where once Wang 
used to plan attacks south against the 
Japs in Indo-China, the garden where 
his niece, T'ienli, was allowed to join 
us when she was home from the 
French convent school at Linan—that 
compound was now a blackened ruin 
from which a single wisp of smoke 
still rose into the windless blue air as 
a cigarette burns out in an empty 
room. $ 

And off to the east, from the steep 
slopes of Wenshan where Wang's 
final fortress lay, I heard distant pop- 
pings of rifle fire. 

Below, though, the grassy landing 
ground at the causeway's end was 
clear. The last low circle I could 
manage before letting down showed 
one good sign: the mill among the 
trees on the mountain side of the field 
was peacefully, busy. Its chimney 
smoked a little. Under the.shed in 
front, through its door as I floated 
low, I saw gleams from the wet hide 
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of the buffalo turning the wooden 
crusher within. ~ These should be 
Wang's people. : 

But my glide was finished. Who- 
ever was down there, I had to land 
now. And now, until the heavy glider 
was on the ground, I had to keep my 
eyes on the field in front no matter 
what happened around me.: 

The glider settled with the danger- 
ous feel of an elevator dropping. I 
shoved forward a bit on the stick, un- 
wieldly now, and searched the upris- 
ing grass ahead for obstacles. 

And suddenly, dark across that 
stretch of grass, fled the shadow of a 
plane. High and behind I heard for 
a moment the distant thrum of a 
single motor. 


My wheels struck. The glider 
bounced heavily; lurched. The jeep 
at my back strained its lashings and 
held. Then the surge and thrust of 
the jeep’s weight joined the line of 
the wheel’s roll. 

Near the mill the glider came to a 
stop. Drawing my pistol from its 
shoulder holster, I got to the ground 
and walked warily to the mill. 

The mill was empty. At the back 
a door opening into the woods of the 
mountain slope swung to and fro. 
But even the buffalo was gone. 

Cautiously I backed away, toward 
the glider again. Men of the mill 
were probably Wang’s people and I 
wanted news of Wang, but I wasn’t 
going to chase them into that hillside. 
It’s too easy for a strange foreigner to 
get killed trying to interfere with Chi- 
nese decisions, and they'd decided to 
clear out. 

A lastmoment decision, though. 
Stalks of cane still hung dripping be- 
tween the wooden rollers of the crush- 
er, buffalo dung smoked on the straw- 
littered floor, a gasoline can of new 
rum stood in front of the row of 
earthenware jars along the wall, ready 
to be poured into the jar with the lid 
off. What came over them during 
those last minutes while I was setting 
the glider down? Came over was 
right; there'd been that shadow of a 
plane. s 

I gave the sky a quick search. Noth- 
ing. But a small plane could duck 
down among the peaks and vanish. 
A small plane: maybe that Captain 
Bloch whom Delanoy sent ahead and 
who never came back. But Bloch was 
on Wang's side. Wang’s people 
shouldn't evade him. 

I was by the glider now. The thing 
to do was to get the jeep unloaded 
and ready to roll. Maybe the mill 
men would show and I could figure 
my next step. 

I hoisted the glider's hinged nose, 
laid the ramp boards, ran out the jeep, 
and began checking it: the radio and 
packaged rations in the back, the 
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loaded carbine clipped to the dash- 
board. The windshield I. left swung 
down over the hood. There might 
be shooting later and I didn't want 
glass shattering in my face. 

My watch said 9 a.m.: three hours 
before the first daily radio-contact 
hour. In Hanoi we'd set that for noon 
to 1 p.m., 1200 to 1300, each day. 
There’d be time, if the mill men didn't 
show and give me news, to reconnoiter 
the burnt-out island of Hutai; a risky 
dead-end street across the causeway, 
but I had to know just what had hap- 
pened on Hutai. The rifle fire that 
I had heard coming from the slopes 
of Wenshan outside the valley, east- 
ward, seemed to prove that Wang had 
managed to escape the destruction of 
Hutai and now was holed up in his 
Wenshan fortress. If so, I was in for 
trouble, because the fort was too small 
to drop chutes into with ground fire 
keeping the drop-planes high. And 
how could I get through the Red siege 
lines to begin with? 

But Wang was too astute a soldier 
to get himself shut up in Wenshan. 
Maybe the men who still held out 
there were only the remnants of his 
force. Maybe Wang was already dead 
in Hutai here—he and his niece, 
T'ienli. She would be a woman now; 
not the gentle, serious child any longer 
but a woman with the long limbs and 
pale gardenia skin of her Manchu 
ancestors who gave her also the right 
to the yellow girdle she wore over the 
sheath of green silk that replaced, at 
home in her uncle's house, the black 
western schoolgirl dress.of the con- 
vent. Was she dead too? I had to 
find out. 


Thè mill was still deserted. No use 
waiting here where the hulk of my 
glider might attract some wandering 
Red patrol. And to make a bonfire 
of it would be even more foolish. I 
got behind the wheel of the jeep and 
headed for the causeway and Hutai. 
Something had to break soon. 

The break that came seemed en- 
tirely commonplace. It came from 
Hutai. At the far end of the cause- 


way, under the covered gate in the 
mud wall that molded the island shore 
and enclosed Wang's blackened courts 
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and the massive untouched Temple, 
appeared a wedding party. Marriage 
and birth go on always in China, like 
death, and even through the war, 
weddings had safe-conduct. I could 
see the placid pony drawing the high, 
two-wheeled cart, a few men running 
beside, and, under the canopy of the 
cart, the gaudy robes and crown of the 
bride, tinsel and rose. I could even 
see the two round vivid dollars of 
rouge on the bride's cheeks under the 
beaded fringe of her crown. 

Suddenly the men pointed, not at 
me and the jeep but at the mill be- 
hind me. They jerked the pony 
around, back under cover of the gate- 
tower. I looked over my shoulder. 
From the chimney of the mill rose a 
single puff of smoke, hanging like a 
shell-burst in the still air. And then 
ahead, clear to me and from the mill 
but hidden from the party under the 
island wall, a small plane skimmed 
over the lake and the island, lowering 
to land; a small plane with French 
army markings. That could be Bloch. 
I turned back toward the glider to give 
him a clear field. 

The plane rolled up and stopped 
some twenty yards from my jeep. It 
was one of our L-4 cub types, pilot's 
seat in front, room for two at a pinch 
behind. The pilot in khaki looked 
European. ‘Two native soldiers in 
blue, wadded jackets were crowded 
into the rear seat. As the pilot got 
out and walked toward me, the muzzle 
of a burp-gun poked out of the rear 
cockpit, covering us. 

The pilot came smiling, though, 
holding out his hand. That quick 
first sight recalled Delanoy's remark 
about mixed blood. ‘There was a 
square Alsatian build, the reddish 
hair, fair skin, blue eyes, but the thick 
body gave no sense of heavy bones 
beneath. The man walked flexibly 
as though a western covering were 
mounted on slender bamboos. And 
on the enormous upper lip I missed 
the mustache that- would have made 
it natural. 

"I am Captain Bloch," he bowed 
and the bones in his handshake were 
elusive. 

"Major Ware, United States Army," 
I introduced myself. “They're anx- 
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ious about you in Hanoi. Where is 
Wang?" 

“Ah, 
report.” 

He needn’t have said it so grace- 
fully. Something hurt under my ribs. 
T'ienli too, I wanted to ask? But I 
kept casual. “Get into the jeep here 
and tell me about it"—he had begun 
eyeing the radio—"and make those 
buzzards in the plane take that gun 
off us. Who are they?" 

He climbed into the front seat be- 
side me, shouting something to his 
men, but the burp-gun muzzle stayed 
where it was. “They are two Annam 
soldiers I bring as guards," he ex- 


,there I have misfortune to 


plained. “Very ignorant.” - 
“So Wang is dead?” I asked. “Tell 
me what you know.” 
He stared at his fat, incongruous 
knees a moment, then alerted. “No. 


No. Wang is not dead, but he was 
driven from Hutai here in bloody 
fighting before I arrive. “Now he is be- 
sieged in his fortress, Wenshan." 


Thar was something. And T"ienli 
could be alive too. "My planes can't 
lay a drop into Wenshan," I said. 
"Have you contact with any of Wang's 
people outside?” and I gave a sur- 
reptitious glance toward the mill. 

Casually Bloch put his pudgy legs 
over the side of the jeep and strolled 
around behind it, a little distance 
from me, examining. the radio from a 
new angle. “What code will you use?" 
he inquired. “You have a code book?" 

“The code,” I called to him im- 
patiently, “is entirely in my head.” 
The carrier-squadron’s signal officer 
was an old-timer too: we'd agreed on 
the CBI scheme—send in the clear but 
use American sports lingo. "Have you 
any plan at all? Come back here so 
we can talk. "We can't fool around 
on this open field." 

"But the code?" he persisted, still 
behind the jeep. “You must have 
notes of it?" He gave me an insinuat- 
ing smile. "And certain hours for 
sending and receiving also?" 

I'd saved my temper. This seemed 
to be the spot to use it. “God damn 
it, come back here and talk straight. 
How are we going to get ammo to 
Wang?" 
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Slowly he came pack and climbed 
into the seat beside me again, sullen 
for a moment, then suddenly bright 
once more. “Yes. Certainly I have 
the plan. I have not been idle. The 
plan is this—" he considered a mo- 
ment, then asked quickly. “There 
will be food in the drop as well as 
ammo? How marked?" 

"Yes, there'll be food," I told him 
sharply. "Yellow chutes, food. Red 
chutes, ammo. What's your plan?” 

“This is the plan, then. Beyond 
that lower first mountain"—he pointed 
east—'a few of Wang's men are hid 
outside Wenshan near a forgotten 
smallairstrip. I am with them. Each 
night some slip through the Commu- 
nist lines to speak with Wang. We 
shall call the drop on that airstrip—a 
very low drop at dusk so it will not be 
seen. Then, little by little, we shall 
smuggle the ammunition through to 
Wang in Wenshan fortress until he 
has enough to' attack." 


Ir sounded plausible—perhaps our 
only way—but I saw flaws. And, more 
disturbing, I sensed too many small 
irrelevant things wrong in a country 

- where irrelevances can be the keys to 
an affair. It’s right when you see 
DiMaggio walk up to the plate: 
wrong when you see him go to bat with 
a tennis racquet. “What about—" 
I began to cross-examine. If Bloch, a 
trained Intelligence officer, had con- 
tact with Wang’s people, why didn’t 
he know about the mill men, even if 
he hadn’t seen the smoke signal as he 
was landing? And maybe about the 
wedding party no doubt watching us 
now from Hutai as we sat out here in 
the open. But I thought I'd give him 
another chance to clear things up: the 
Eurasian mind doesn't work like ours. 
"What about," I corrected myself, 
"this field here for the drop? I don't 
recall any strip near Wenshan; must 
be new. Too close to the Red lines 
anyway. Safer here even if it makes 
a longer carry. Yunnan coolies are 
good porters. How many of them 
have you?" 

One of Bloch's soldiers in the plane 
scolded out some impatient spitting 
words at him, and the muzzle of the 
burp-gun waggled at us again.. Bloch 
interrupted me, yessing me thorough- 
ly. "Very good. Much better here. 
Surely there will be enough porters. 
So let us not delay here. Communist 
patrols might come. I fly back my 

lane to advise these friends of Wang. 

ou follow with this radio-jeep: I 
leave one of my soldiers to guide you." 
And suddenly he jumped out and 
hurried toward his plane, walking 
with those unsuitable undulant strides 
again. 

Startled, I went after him. "There 
was a lot more to ask. But before I 

. reached the plane he had one soldier 
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with the burp-gun out of it and he 
himself was in the pilot's cockpit. 

"See here,” I said coming up. 
“Don’t take chances. Can't the Reds 
on Wenshan see you coming into this 
eastward airstrip of yours in full day- 
light?" 

He waved me off gaily. "Behind 
the mountain? No." He started his 
motor. The noise and slip-stream 
drowned my voice. The plane began 
to trundle downwind. 

I thought he would turn for the 
take-off, but instead the motor howled 
and the tail lifted in a long skim to 
the end of the open grass and the rim 
of trees. At the last moment the fat 
little bug of a ship rose over the trees, 
became a dragonfly, then a dart aimed 
at one blue gap in the northern arc 
of peaks: a hasty downwind take-off. 
But then, I thought, the sultry air was 
so still it didn't matter much. We 
should have storms before dark if I 
remembered the Yunnan weather 
signs right. 

I walked back to my jeep, dissatis- 
fied. 

The guard with the burp-gun was 
already there squatting in the back, 
the gun beside him, tearing at a ra- 
tion package, stuffing food in his 
mouth, not stopping to chew but spit- 
ting out the hard. pieces. I had no 
Annam dialect but moved in on him, 
damning in French. He grabbed his 
gun and held me off. 

We weren’t going to be friends at 
all. With a show of leisure I sat down 
on the.grass where I could watch both 
him and the mill. My French wasn't 
doing any good, not even getting an- 
swers. He just went on bolting and 
spitting. Then I tried my Yunnan 
Chinese: “Bloch Sang-wehs will be very 
angry unless we start at once and cease 
behaving like a village dog.” 

I couldn’t tell whether he under- 
stood or was just full for the moment, 
but anyway he wiped his hands on his 
jacket and went around to the front 
seat of the jeep. It was going to be 
a smelly ride with him beside me. I 
stood up. Then I saw that it was my 
canteen he wanted in the front seat. 
He unscrewed the top, took a swig, 
and spit the water out, screeching at 
me for jiao. Jing-bao, I guessed he 
meant: liquor after that big feed. 

Well, the mill was full of it, didn’t 
he know? I pointed. He understood 
the gesture anyway, for he made me 
a sign to stay where I was, and he 
backed toward the mill; in under the 
shed, in through the door. I lost 
sight of him. 

He could probably see me though, 
so I sat still. I heard a sort of clang, 
which could be the sides of the gaso- 
line can of new rum straightening 
when it was lifted by its grass handle. 
'Then he must have dropped it and 
stumbled against the tier of jars, for 


I heard a smash of earthenware. I 
waited but he didn't come out. And 
there was no more noise. 

Minutes went by. I'd better see to 
this. I'd sent the fellow into the mill 


‘with an idea he might flush someone 


out of it, but he seemed to have 
joined in the disappearing act instead. 
Rolling over on my side as though to 
stretch out-for a nap, and with my 
back to the mill, I slipped the pistol 
from my shoulder holster into one of 
the side-pockets of my bush-jacket; 
then thought better of the nap and 
got to my feet in a bored sort of way, 
stuck my hands in my jacket pockets, 
and strolled toward the mill. Cau- 
tiously I entered, calling out again 
that I was ready to go with him on 
our journey. 

I wasn't ready to go with him on 
the journey he'd taken, though. He 
lay beside the tier of jars. Rum and 
blood still trickled in the straw, and 
the smell of both was strong. His 
head was at a wrong angle. One tre- 
mendous, neatly drawn blow had cut 
windpipe and artery, draining him 
silently there in the yellow chaff. 

His burp-gun and bandoliers of 
ammunition were gone. One lone 
clip lay under his foot. I picked it 
up and got out of the mill. By my 
jeep I wiped off the clip and looked 
for an ordnance mark. The mark 
was Russian. 

Well, that explained where Bloch 
stood—his glib talk, his disjointed 
actions. It showed me where I'd 
stood too. If I'd had a radio code 
book I'd be lying here full of burp- 
gun slugs now. Bloch set up that 
simple ending, edging behind the jeep 
while the guards in the plane covered 
me, waiting for his signal. But when 
he found the code was all in my head 
he saw I was necessary. 


O: it Delanoy had let the planes be 
loaded only with the ammo Wang 
needed, and not with food too, the 
burp-gun would still have got me. 
Delanoy’s rumor had been right? 
Wang really had cut the Red regi- 
ment's supply route. Like their dead 
guard, they were half starved. First- 
rate officer, Delanoy.. When he 
couldn't see forward he looked back 
and experience paid off. Now Bloch, 
and the people who bought him or 
forced him, had to have me and my 
radio to call down manna from heaven 
for them. 

Of course, when my guard and I 
didn't show up with the Jeep at their 
base under Wenshan they would be 
back to hunt me, but not before late 
afternoon: ten o'clock now and a 
good six hours marching from Wen- 
shan, for they would send a patrol 
over the road this time to make sure 
of me. The plane could come back 
to help look any time. I'd better 
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- .. . move off this open ground. And I'd 
better use the time before the chase 
began to find some of Wang's people. 
I'd been cleaning off the dead 
= guard’s clip, putting it in my pocket: 
one of those petty, instinctive hoard- 
ings that come to be the Sherlock 
Holmes weakness in an Intelligence- 
trained officer’s mind. Now I tossed it 
away. The only people to whom it 
would mean a thing-were Wang and 
Delanoy. Wang was cut off from me 
in Wenshan. I'd be running into cer- 
tain trouble if I headed that way now. 
Delanoy—I wasn't very sure when or 
whether I'd be seeing him again. 

No use trying the mill again. Those 
men had probably skipped for good 
after killing my guard, else they 
should have made some move. But 
there was still the wedding party that 
turned back into Hutai when the 
smoke signalled Bloch's plane. 

Something, I felt, was not right 
about Hutai, a ruin except for the 
Temple. Bloch said Wang had de- 
fended that island and been pushed 
out, driven into Wenshan. Did 
Wang cut his way out across the 
causeway; only the old longswords and 
butts of -empty rifles against Red 
small-arms and mortar fire. There 
were other flaws in Bloch’s tale too. 

I started the jeep. 

At the beginning of the causeway, 

» where green shore reeds still fringed 
it, I stopped. A shallow ditch had 
been dug across the hard surface of T H E B R 0 K E N B 0 T T L E 
the road and a corduroy of bamboos 
laid to bridge it, fore and aft. It 





couldn't be a booby trap because the Inventions are fascinating. Many, the result of long and pain- 
wedding cart must have passed over a staking research and experimentation, are counterbalanced by 
little while before on its way to the those which seem to be pure accident. But in the latter instance, if 
Temple. I got out and tested the the alert eye is not there to catch the significance of the happenstance— 
bamboos, turning a few. They could no invention is given to a waiting world. 

be sawn underneath and the wedding 

cart was light. But they were solid, One example occurred in the laboratory of the French scientist, 
and I drove across gingerly lest the' Edouard Benedictus: Laboriously following a theory in his laboratory, 
poles give sideways and let my wheels he accidentally dropped a bottle. Stooping to retrieve the shattered 
down between. That was evidently glass fragments he was amazed to find that there weren't any. Just 
the idea: to delay heavy motors com- the bottle, still intact, its surface covered with a network of tiny, hair- 
ing fast. : like cracks. 


‘There was no other obstacle befor 
the gate in the island wall. The gate 
itself stood open and deserted. I 
drove through the patch of shade un- 
der the low tower; through to sun 
again and the area of Wang's com- 
pound. 

It was a sad return. Walls were 
crumbled. Charred roof beams still 
marked the edges of each court as 
though a vindictive painter had drawn 


The scientist picked it up, replaced it on the shelf. But during 
the ensuing days he pondered the phenomenon. Eventually he re- 
membered that some years before that bottle had contained an experi- 
mental mixture. His files gave the contents: Ether, amyl, acetone, 
alcohol, trinitro-cellulose. The chemicals had evaporated, long since, 
leaving but a thin coating inside that bottle. The glass, when the 
bottle crashed, had shattered. But this inner coating must have held 
the fragments together! So much for that; with a typical Latin shrug 
he dismissed the thing. He had important chemical experiments 
under way. The enigma was solved; on with the current work! 


black brush strokes suddenly over a Until Edouard Benedictus recalled that bottle puzzle in rather a 
picture and memory of pleasant days. horrifying way. . Vacationing on the French Riviera he witnessed an 
In T'ienli's special court, flowers and automobile crash, and one of the victims was a lovely young woman 
grass were brown, privacy was gone, whose fate was disfigured by fragments of flying glass. In that single 

_ the masonry of the pool was cracked, instant the significance of the forgotten bottle penetrated his mind. 
and on the yellow dust of its bottom Stopping his vacation M. Benedictus réturned to his laboratory, pushed 
dry crinkles of lotus stems made a aside all other experiments to work on this vitally important project— 
pattern of many small deaths. and from that labor we have safety glass. 


Wang and I had sat in that court 
when it was green and cool and water 
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làpped the smooth moss on colored 
stones; when Wang laid aside khaki 
for comfortable silk and meditated af- 
fairs of state in bronze dignity, look- 
ing beyond me with eyes of black oiled 
stone that, confided in no one—"old 
rock-eyes,” the American soldiers of 
my signal detail-used to call him to 
each other. And while Wang medi- 
tated T’ienli would talk to me, some- 
times in Chinese to help me with her 
language, sometimes in dutiful con- 
vent French, and then more and more 
in the English that grew between us: a 
serious child, old for her years, though 
flowers have no age, only bud and 
bloom and withering. The bloom 
would have come now. But even 
then, through those vivid, contrast- 
ing interludes between excursions 
from this garden into bleak moun- 
tain war and back again, she was my 
friend, and never foreign to me. It 
had been hard to go home at last. 
And at home sun-tanned girls chat- 
tered. I'd put in for Japan finally; 
the assignment that ended so suddenly 
three days ago when I was sent to 
Delanoy out of Korea. 

But now in these'ruins I sensed two 
things with quick elation. The walls 
that still stood were cracked and 
blackened but not scarred. There 
were no pits of mortar shells. I 
sniffed the still air. The scent of 
burning was acrid yet, but with it 
came no sweet profane odor of death. 
You know that smell. You never for- 


* 


get nor fail to sense it. But here no 
bodies lay under the charred roof 
beams. There had been no battle on 
Hutai. E 

I made for the Temple compound 
now. Its walls were smoke-singed but 
intact. Here, too, the gate was open. 
I drove the jeep under its shade and 
walked through into a garden that 
was still green. Behind me, and on 
each side, the court was closed by 
penthouse sheds along the compound 
walls, but beyond the garden's farther 
end mounted the Temple’s terrace, 
balustraded in gray stone with little 
sculptured animals on each post. At 
the head of broad steps dividing the 
balustrade stood the great incense 
burner of filigree bronze, and behind 
the terrace, barred only by immense 
columns, carved and red with the 
dullness of dried blood, rose the 
Temple itself, massive as a buffalo, 
delicately patterned as a moth. Under 
the columns the gloom was noted with 
glints from the gold characters on the 
semicircle of chairs within, symbolic 
chairs of Confucius and his Disciples. 
"There were no idols in his Temple. 

Then, through the filigree of the 
incense burner on the terrace, I caught 
another gleam—bright colors. I went 


across the garden and up the terrace: 


steps. 

Behind the burner knelt the bride 
of the moring. The fringed veil of 
her crown hid her face, but as I stood 
beside her I heard the grave voice 





“Pd better hang up, Barbara. Looks as if Tom 
has come home in another one of his moods.” 





| that I knew now had never really been 


silent in my mind. 

"I am no bride, Wei-erh, but we had 
to see who had been sent to us. Iam 
glad it is you." . 

And from the dark of the Temple 
came another remembered voice. 

“Once again in harsh times, Wei-erh 
Sa-sha, I rejoice at your presence." 

'T'ienli would not yet let me see her 
face still disguised by paint and tinsel. 
Head bowed under the gaudy, fringed 
bride crown she walked beside me into 
the Temple dusk; then, when her 
uncle met us, she slipped away 
through the wall-hangings behind one 
of the great chairs. 

Wang wore his priest's robes well. 
He was always parcel of the three ulti- 
mate professions: priest, judge, and 
soldier. Now he became soldier again 
as I told him of the waiting planes 
at Hanoi and what had happened be- 
tween Bloch and me. We sat in the 
red-and-gold chairs of the Disciples— 
Chinese lay no special sanctity on ma- 
terial things—and the solemn gloom 
seemed a darkened theater where six 
years were passing with a few stage- 
directions. When we went out into 
the sun again, a new but consecutive 
act simply would begin. ; 

“I don't think Bloch planned trea- 
son when he flew in." I tried to be 
fair. ."It looks more as though Mao’s 
men caught him and are forcing him. 
The guards covered him too, and one 
stayed with him." 

Wang gestured that away. “To us 
the matter is that he will return soon 
with a Communist patrol. We have 
dealt with one guard in the mill. You 
played your part well then, Wei-erh. 
We watched you from Temple roof. 
And you: understood to come here 
after you saw the wedding cart, not 
wasting time with the mill. But until 
bullets arrive we cannot fight. This 
patrol must not make investigation 
of Hutai." 

"Why not?” I didn't undertsand. 
“There must be places the few of us 
can hide here even if the patrol does 
come searching across the causeway 
for me. They don't suspect you're 
here. Your compound is burned and 
they believe you're in Wenshan. with 
your troops. They're now besieging 
Wenshan." 

I was watching his hands, folded, 
seeming at rest in his lap. I had 
learned long ago that his eyes and face 
never told anything. Now, auto- 
matically, he pulled the sleeves of his 
robe across those sleek, grasping 
fingers. 

"As Mao's regiment approached," 
he told me patiently, "I burn my com- 
pound to deceive. The Temple, of - 
course, I was understood to respect 
although they would not. Then I 
send a few men with our only bullets 
into Wenshan for making time. But 
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'the most of my troops—without bullets 
yet to fight—are here. This armed 
patrol must not come across to Hutai." 

“Here—on Hutai?” I still didn't 
understand. “Where have you hid 
them?" 

Wang sniffed and shrugged. I was 
supposed to take his word on facts. 
He had small patience with step-by- 
step minds. 


Tus rejoined us then. The 
bride’s crown and peasant finery were 
gone. So were the two crude blobs of 
rouge from the petals of her cheeks. 
A little shyly, she let me see her face. 
She wore the colors I best recalled: 
green sheath and yellow girdle. Once 
I'd called those her jonquil costume, 
and severely she'd instructed me that 
each dress a woman wore was meant, 
of course, to suggest some flower. Now 
Wang let her explain what he had just 
told me. 

"Do you remember, Wei-erh," she 
asked quietly, "that twice, while you 
were with us before, you came to this 
Temple with your camera to explore? 
Once my uncle followed and invited 
you to drink tea and smoke with him 
instead. Another time he sent me. 
He saw no reason then for you to 
learn of the vaults and passages under 
the Temple. My uncle feels that now 
you might recall how we drew you 
away; that you might realize there 
are secrets here and be not so aston- 
ished." 

Wang was staring beyond us into 
the sunny garden. “Soon it will be 
noon," he remarked, "the hour, you 
say, for radio calling. Let us con- 
sider making signal." 

"Sorry to be dense again," I tried 
to focus his words. I'd not imagined 
T'ienli would take all mind and 
breath. “But I have to get the facts 
straight. You've got your men hidden 
in this ant-hill of a Temple? Are you 
strong enough to whip Mao's regiment 
if you had the ammo?" 

"Ah," Wang brought one hand 
from his sleeve, chopping with the 
edge of it. "With bullets destroying 
is certain. The Communist regiment 
also has bodily weakness: they starve. 
I have blocked the passes from Kun- 
ming.” 

“When the Reds came, our families 
hid their rice before leaving the val- 
ley," T'ienli pat in quickly. “Here 
on Hutai we have rice and men, but 
no bullets for empty rifles, Wei-erh. 
We have only the old longswords." 

"Very well" I decided. "I'll call 
the drop for daylight, plus two hours 
tomorrow. The planes will have to 
see to locate.. Your ammo will be with 

.the red chutes. Where do you want 
the drop?" 

“Here. On field by mill." 

"But the Reds may see the drop 
from Wenshan," I argued. "How 
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about the strip at Linan to the west- 
ward?” 

“My men seize at once, being close. 
After I have bullets it does not matter 
what Mao’s men have seen. After 
that it will be cat-cat, tiger-tiger: 
mao-mao, fu-fu." 

I bowed to the pun and the proverb 
—Wang prided himself on such—and 
to the simplest plan. A drop farther 
west would have meant a long, vulner- 
able night march for his unarmed 
men. And some desertions, maybe. I 


` got up, looking at my watch. "OK. I 


can get the message off now." 

But Wang sat still, making some 
more dissatisfied snuffling sounds, 
waiting for something else. Somehow 


the crude noises that he used for. 


words at one moment néver spoiled 
his dignity in the.next. 

“All right," I said after enough si- 
lence to give Wang a dose of his own 
medicine of reticence. “If it's neces- 
sary, I'll explain, before I send the 
message, how I intend to keep Bloch's 
patrol from searching Hutai for me. 


Of course, your men mustn't be caught ~ 


in here without ammo.” 

Wang stopped sniffing and looked 
up politely, so I knew my reproof had 
reached him. To prolong it a mo- 
ment, I fell into the formal Yunnan 
idiom. “The plan is this, and this is 
the plan: The patrol will be march- 
ing." T’ienli stirred. Wang only 
nodded. "Your watchers will report 
their approach on the road along the 
lake from Wenshan and through the 
woods around the landing-field here.” 
Wang nodded again. "I'll be waiting 
on the field in my jeep. "They'll see 
me. But before they come too close 
Ill drive off—westward. Ill draw 
them away from Hutai—all night. 
"They'll see my lights—you can't drive 
blind on Yunnan roads—now and then 
Il pretend to break down—” T’ienli 
started to speak but her uncle checked 
her with a gesture and I assured her: 
“It’s quite safe. They have to have 
both me and my radio, so they won’t 
shoot. But they will follow. I'll get 
them away from Hutai." 

Again T’ienli stirred and looked to 
her uncle. But Wang rose, approving. 

“The plan is good, Wei-erh. It is a 
good plan." He glanced sternly at 
'T'ienh. 
comes, jeepu can always keep ahead. 
But I think now we must act with 
great speed." And suddenly he or- 
dered his niece: "Go to the roof-pa- 
goda—” I remembered very well the 
cupola of the Temple; it had been an 
OP and the place where we strung 
our aerial-"and make certain the 
radio wire still runs down unbroken 
to the court." When she hesitated he 
smacked one fist into the other open 
palm. She went obediently, then; 
through the hangings behind the 
chairs. 


"No matter how the patrol’ 


As Wang and I walked through the 
court toward my jeep I thought I 
understood the reason of ‘T’ienli’s 
hesitance; one point I hadn’t covered, 

“When Bloch’s patrol sees me 
escaping," I remarked, “they’ll wonder 
about the guard they left with me. 
Why not get rid of his body before 
they come? Otherwise they may get 
curious about the mill and Hutai, 
too, instead of chasing me.” 

Wang sniffed. “Do you think I 
become too old for war, Wei-erh? 
There is no body in the mill now; no 
trace.” ; 

I still didn't understand what was 
worrying T’ienli. Nor why Wang 
was in such haste, and so anxious to 
have T'ienli away. We had a clear 
hour to get the message out and sev- 
eral more before a patrol could come. 

Wang led me across the Temple 
court, his face placid still, but his 
hands concealed and his steps short 
and urgent. The jeep I'd left just 
inside the "Temple gate, under the 
penthouse shed that ran around three 
sides of the compound wall, at the 
spot which used to be our signal sta- 
tion. A strand of old wire, the end 
of the aerial, still dangled there. I 
scraped the wire's end and connected 
it. Wang watched, aloof as always 
from mechanical contrivances: the 
servants of foreigners. His only in- ` 
terest was in their accomplishments. 

“I should trace the aerial line," I 
said. “T’ienli has been gone some 
time. I know the way—to the roof of 
the Temple at least. You needn't 
bother to come.” Wang had always 
let me deal alone with the delays and 
impertinences of my alien gadgets. 


Bur now Wang followed me; back 
across the court and. terrace, through 
the hangings behind the chairs, and up 
the dark narrow stair to the small 
pagoda perched on the apex of the 
stylized roof-mountain. 

T’ienli was urging speed on a tre- 
mendous man. I'd noticed that tall- 
ness in the escorts of the wedding cart. 
On his back, slung like a rifle, was one 
of the ancient longswords—just the 
sort of weapon that in other accus- 
tomed hands had settled my guard at 
the mill. This man was patiently and 
awkwardly tying together two ends of 
wire. I took them from him and 
made a sure Western Union splice. 
Then I looked over the cupola’s rail 
to check our old aerial; coils of wire 
looped between the small wooden fig- 
ures of birds and dogs and monkeys ` 
spaced along each curved sweep of the 
four corner beams of the Temple roof 
to keep devils from perching. As 
aerial pegs they weren't out of char- 
acter now. 

I had forgotten how much one could 
see from the roof here: the green land- 
ing-field on the northern lake shore 
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beyond the causeway; the mill at its 
far edge, and then the mountain slope 
rising in darker jungle green; good 


cover for the mill crew, even cover 


enough for all of Wang's troops. On 
each side of the landing-field wide 
bands of enclosing woods flowed down 
from the mountain to lake. The only 
clear approach for a plane was over 
the water. Through the western band 
of forest ran the road to Linan and 
through the eastern band wound the 
track to Wenshan, coming out of the 
trees finally to edge away from the 
mountains and follow the shore line 
across cultivated fields to the eastern 
end of the lake. There it turned 
sharp inland, and I lost it in the trees 
of the valley's inner boundary ridge. 
I remembered how it crossed that first 
ridge and the ravine beyond before it 
began to mount the vast slope of Wen- 
shan mountain. Now heavy clouds, 
rushing from the north, were cover- 
ing Wenshan, and over Hutai here the 
gold noon sun was silvering. 

Wang touched my arm, 
haste, Wei-erh." 

"Lots of time," I assured him, and 
Tienli said quickly, “That is the only 
parting of the line." So we went 
down’ again to the jeep. The long- 
sword man stayed in the roof-pagoda. 


“Make 


Ir was nearly one o’clock when I 
gained contact with my squadron at 
Hanoi and got the message off, para- 
phrasing the meaning of the words to 
Wang and T’ienli as I sent: 

"We are playing football"—that 
meant real business, not tennis nor 
golf. "Kick-off next sunup plus two" 
—that would allow time for any morn- 
‘ing mist to clear. “On Soldiers’ Field” 
—that meant a drop over the landing- 
field by the mill. Rose Bowl would 
have meant the other possibility over 
at Linan to the west. “OK? Over.” 

“Good.” Wang seemed relieved to 


have the message off. “Good. And 
now—" 

"Now I have to wait for acknowl- 
edgment." 


Such western ritual fretted him. 
"Do not delay long," he admonished, 
and told T’ienli, "Call me quickly 
when acknowledgment come." Then 
he went through a door in the gate- 
tower. We heard his clogs clack on 
stone steps, downward. In the inter- 
val his troops were going to get the 
good news. 

“How long before this signal in re- 
turn, Wei-erh?” T’ienli asked anx- 
iously. 

“Not too long—as soon as the pic- 
ture’s clear to them—when they’re sure 
they have no questions. Why? What's 
all the hurry? We've hours before the 
patrol comes." 

But she wouldn't answer directly. 
"Do you remember, Wei-erh, when 
you used to return from some excur- 





sion of war you would make from the 
landing-field a certain sign to us 
watching on the Temple roof—a sign 
that all was well?" She reminisced 
now, almost wistfully, yet there 
was no leisure of reminiscence in the 
quick pace of her words. 

"Yes, I remember." I tapped the 
crown of my head with my fist—the 
old open-cockpit pilot’s sign to his 
mate behind him, “I have the con- 
trols.” 

“Then if—when you go out soon to 
draw this Red patrol away from Hutai 
—if all seems well, make that sign be- 
fore you drive from the field. But if 
you find yourself in danger, Wei-erh, 
then—” 


“What then?” I asked. “Your 
uncle’s men with empty rifles couldn’t 
help much.” 


“Still, we make attempt at rescue,” 
she said. “There are always the old 
longswords. Promise this, Wei-erh.” 
She stood close to me. A western girl 
would have raised her face to ask. 
T’ienli’s head bowed submissively, al- 
most against my shoulder. 

Then across the court the tall man 
rushed out on the Temple terrace, 
shrilling a wasp-swarm of words. I 
heard Wang's clogs clattering up the 
hidden stairs from the passages below. 

"Promise, Wei-erh, please promise 
quickly," begged T’ienli. 

“Yes, of course,” and I clamped 
down my ear-phones again. Why 
didn’t the signal come? Wang ran 
out of the gate-tower door, crackling 
questions at the tall man. “Quiet. 
Wait,” I begged. But I had to take 
off the ear-phones and listen to him. 

To me Wang spoke almost humbly. 
“Now the Red patrol comes. Two 
motor lorries along the lake-shore 
track from Wenshan. “But—’ he 
watched my face anxiously—“they 
have not yet\reached the woods that 
screen the field. You may still get 
there before they arrive. And jeepu 
is faster than lorry.” 

"Lorries?" I turned on him. 
“Trucks—what do you mean trucks? 
If the Reds have no food, they've no 
gas either." 


Bor I knew it must be true. That 
was why Bloch and his gang had come 


‘back so fast—why Wang had hurried 


me—why T’ienli was distressed in her 
obedience. 

“Charcoal-burning lorries, Wei-erh,” 
she whispered. "What will you do 
now?” In her way, she had tried to 
warn me as far as obedience allowed. 
And Wang wouldn't let her. I jerked 
loose the aerial wire, then slid behind 
the jeep's wheel. 

"I'll go out, of course. Hanoi must 
have my message. And we've got to 
keep this patrol from checking here. 
The jeep can keep ahead of trucks." 
Then I turned on Wang, very formal- 


ly “Why did you not tell of the 
charcoal-lorries, Wang Cheung Tsung, 
when I spoke of a foot patrol?” 

He stood beside me, meekly, the 
thin black hair on the top of his bent 


. head showing like dark weathering on 


bronze. “I neglect to say lest you 
hesitate to signal air-drop for here 
close at hand." And for the first time 
in our relations together he explained 
a little. "You are always too reckless 
in act but too cautious in plan, 
Wei-erh. Knowing of lorries, you 
might fear swift intercept of drop 
when seen from Wenshan. But Linan 
would be too far. Many of my men, 
marching. there in darkness, would 
run away.” 


Ow SroNE-EvEs! Never to tell all 
he knew, always to spend truth profit- 
ably, coin by coin. I gunned my mo- 
tor, but he held me one more second, 
throwing back his head this time and 
looking me straight in the eye. 

“If you feel betrayed, stay here. I 
and my men will make attempt to 
lead them off.” 

He meant that. You had to forgive 
—you had to like him. But it would 
have been slaughter. And the failure 
of my mission. 

I threw in my gears, and heard them 
each call after me. 


Wang: "Let jeepu fly fast." 
T'ienli: "Remember the sign now, 
Wei-erh." 


It was a race to be on the field and 
waiting when the Red lorries came 
out of the woods. Indeed I let jeepu 
fly fast, bucketing over blackened 
beams of Wang’s compound, and 
through the causeway gate, Out on 
the causeway the noise of motors 
sounded plainly. But they were not 
in sight so far. I'd be waiting for 
them. 

Now overhead the sky was dulling 
fast from blue and gold to slate gray. 
The sun was «gone except where 
patches of light blew through tum- 
bling clouds and swam across the 
mountain sides like silvery schools of 
fish. Rain on clay roads, and my 
four-wheel drive would help to out- 
distance trucks. I reti across the 
causeway. 

Only when I was on it I remem- 
bered the bamboo-covered ditch at the 
shore end. The thrust of my speed 
forced two bamboos apart under a 
front wheel and the stopping jolt 
threw my stomach hard against the 
instrument panel. A rear wheel fell 
through too, The noise of the Red 
motors was loud on the wind now. I 
shoved back into the seat and threw 
the gears into low. The jeep climbed 
out; ran onto the landing-field. 

And then, as I slewed around to 
face west toward Linan for my get- 
away, the jeep went out of control, 
arcing in wide crazy curves. Under 
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the front wheels something clattered 
and bumped. 

I braked to a stop as the Red trucks 
roared out of the eastern woods, 

The trucks, two of them, rolled 
toward me. I saw the Red star on the 
leading one, and beside the driver’s 
brown face, Bloch's white one. Be- 
hind, in the body, a tight-standing 
mass of blue, wadded coats swayed and 
screeched, and above their heads at 
the rear end the charcoal-burner 
stacked up like a battered Sears-Roe- 
buck water-heater. Then the second 
truck swung out of line. They were 
going to put the jeep between them, 

Typical maneuver: to make sure of 
covering me they would cover them- 
selves too and think nothing of spray- 
ing each other with their ill-aimed 
burp-guns, 


For a second I saw myself jumping 
out and running for it. I didn’t think 
they'd shoot; they needed me too 
much. ‘They’d soon catch me, though, 
knock me down in that lush green 
grass that hurrying gusts of mountain 
wind now creased like cat's fur. See- 
ing me down, T'ienli might get Wang 
to try a rescue, and Wang's men would 
be shot down crossing the causeway 
and the Hutai show would be given 
away. Suddenly I was tired with the 
fatigue that makes men stop swimming 
the noisy, spray-confused crest of war 
and sink to the quiet bottom of it. 
Not yet, though. Wait and see. Wait 
and try. 

And then a new plan blew across 
my mind like another gust of the 
keen gray wind over the grass. If I 
seemed ready to go with these Reds I 
could still get them away from Hutai. 
I'd play along and Wang could bail 
me out when he got his ammo and at- 
tacked tomorrow. Now if only Wang's 
men would stay hidden; not charge 
out in some forlorn hope of rescue 
here. Wang would surely wait a bit. 
But T'ienli might not—unless I sig- 
nalled her. ` 

I stood up in the jeep, tapping the 
top of my head with my clenched fist, 
making the signal that I was safe; that 
I had the controls again. And to ex- 
plain the gesture I shouted to Bloch, 
“Here I am. Its I. Don't shoot.” 
Panicky talk, but I thought he'd un- 
derstand fear. 

The trucks stopped on my flanks. 
Bloch jumped out and ran toward me. 
I called again to him promptly, mak- 
ing my next gambit—with the dead 
pawn. 

"Did you bring the bolts and pins?" 
I asked, and pointed under my front 
wheels. i 

He halted, noticing that something 
had broken, but his mind had to 
catch up. "What bolts and pins?” 

"I sent that guide of yours after 
them hours ago. The jeep must have 
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been damaged in landing." I didn't 
want him to imagine I'd been off the 
field. 

He believed me enough to shout 
something to the trucks. Then, he 
came toward me again, his heavy, 
frail-boned shoulders stiffened warily. 
He’d know I couldn’t miss the red 
stars on the trucks, and that his fiction 
of playing on Wang’s side was done. 
But there was no shame in his face— 
just malice for being caught. Hed 
turn cruel if I called him names. 

I spoke casually. "I know when I'm 
caught. So get me some baling-wire 
from your lorries"—there was some in 
the tool-box of the jeep, of course; 
standard equipment for Yunnan mo- 
torists, but he mightn’t think of that 
—“‘and we'll get going. How much 
will your Red colonel pay me to call 
the air-drop for him? Delanoy said 
he needed food. How much did he 
pay you to turn your coat?”* 

“Nothing.” Bloch whispered for he 
was close now. “Nothing, I swear it. 
I am forced also.” I knew he lied, 
and didn’t bother to answer. 

They brought the wire, a Red sol- 
dier carrying it, a Red lieutenant 
strolling beside him. And the lieu- 
tenant shoved Bloch away from me. 
If they didn’t trust him, that was 
worth remembering. Maybe Bloch 
didn’t lie, after all. 


The lieutenant was really glad to 
get me. His alternative must have 
been pem drastic. He took my pis- 
tol, of course, my watch and fountain 
pen as well, but he offered help with 
the repairs. I couldn't.make much of 
his northern dialect. though, and the 
helpers stunk so I pushed them away. 
I wanted to make as solid a job as I 
could with baling-wire for the awful 
Yunnan roads ahead—and for any 
chance that might come for a getaway. 
While I lay between the front wheels 
working, the soldiers squalled and 
scuffled over the rations in the back of 
the jeep. But no one touched the 
carbine clipped to the dash board. 
The jeep would be their colonel's 
share of the loot and the carbine went 
with it. 

I hurried the wiring job all I could. 
T'ienli and Wang would be watching. 
I was fairly sure they wouldn't try a 
rescue here after my “all well" signal. 
Even though she didn't understand, 
'T'ienli would let a man run his own 
show. But Wang was such an awful 
gambler. Usually he foresaw all the 
angles but when he couldn't see any 
he gambled—old Stone-eyes. 

Luckily the rod wasn't bent. -The 
wire, doubled, made a fairly reliable 
pin, and we were ready to start. They 
backed one truck to the jeep and fas- 
tened a long tow rope. "If you start 


CASE OF THE GROUNDED GOOSE 


W Do you believe the wild goose is the smartest and best organized 
of all the game birds? That is Captain Amos L. Horst's belief after 
witnessing two wild geese turn back from their spring migration and 
seek to lift a cripple from the water. 

As executive secretary of the Wildlife Restoration Foundation, 
which maintains a game-bird refuge off Long Island Sound, New 
York, Captain Horst has a particular interest in migratory geese be- 
cause a growing flock has been stopping at the Foundation refuge 
every winter since 1947. Last year he saw 114 fly in in December and 
remain until the third week in March. 

Then, sensing the approach of spring, the geese began to take 
to the air, form their Vs and fly, honking, northward to eastern 
Canada. Departing in flocks of 40 a day, they were almost all gone a 
couple of days later. 

Watching the last flock take wing and leave, Captain Horst noticed 
that one goose had been left behind in the water. By its prolonged 
futile efforts to rise he perceived that one wing evidently had been 
broken during the winter. But the lone goose had been missed, and 
in a matter of minutes two geese from the flock overhead returned to 
the disabled bird. They swam close on either side of the cripple, and 
then all three skittered across the surface of the water, the two helpers 
beating their wings strongly in an effort to lift the disabled one be- 
tween them. This maneuver was tried twice, but a goose weighs fifteen 
pounds or more, and it failed both times. Accepting the facts, the two 
helpers honked farewell and flew to join the flock vanishing in the 
distance. o 
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WHO WERE THE GENERALS? 


Here are tbe nicknames of famous Ameri- 
can generals. Do you know tbeir real names? 


“Stonewall. Got this name at the Battle of First Bull Run 
(Manassas), later accidentally shot by his own men at battle 
of Chancellorsville and died of pneumonia days later. 


"Fuss and Feathers." General in the Mexican War, led an 
expedition from Veracruz to Mexico City, retired shortly aftes 
the start of the Civil War. 3 


. "Old Bory." Commanded the Confederate forces that bom- 
barded Ft. Sumter at start of the Civil War, also second in 
command at First Bull Run (Manassas). 


“Stonewall Jackson of the West." He fought with the speed 
and daring of "Stonewall" Jackson and therefore gained the 
above title in his western campaigns during the Civil War. 

. "Old Hickory." Hero of the Battle of New Orleans in War 
of 1812 and later 7th president of the U.S. 


. “Unconditional Surrender." Yankee General, captured Vicks- 
burg, received Lee's surrender at Appomattox, became the 18th 
president of U.S. " 


“Rock of Chickamauga.” Yankee General, he got this name 
at the Battle of Chickamauga for his firmness during the en- 
gagement, although the Yankees withdrew, he is credited with 
the orderly withdrawal. 


. "Old Rough and Ready." General in Mexican War, won 
the Battle of Buena Vista, was 12th president of the U.S. 


"Swamp Fox." American Revolutionary War General in the 
Southern colonies who harassed British troops with his guer- 
rilla tactics. 


. "The Pathfinder." Yankee General in Civil War, first nom- 
inee of the Republican Party in 1856, was in California durin, 
"Bear Flag War" and Mexican War, led expeditions throug 
the West as a surveyor. 


"The Raven." Defeated Santa Anna at the Battle of San 
Jacinto during the Texas Revolution. 


. “The Marquis." Young French nobleman who came to Amer- 
ica during the American Revolution, became a General in the 
American Army. 


—Francis G. LaRose, Jr. 
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your motor they will punish," Bloch 
translated. 

"Damn. Ride with me?" I sug- 
gested. "We'll talk." 

Just as I thought, he had to put it 
to the lieutenant, and the answer was 
a burst of abuse that sent him scram- 
bling into the tow truck: not à nice 
spectacle of lost face, but it.showed 
Bloch's status with them. 

The charcoalgas motors coughed 
awhile, then started. One truck towed 
me, and the other, with the lieuten- 
ant, followed. Now, as we left the 
field and headed for Wenshan, I 
wanted to make sure I wasn’t playing 


: my hand for nothing, and that Wang 


didn't give himself away. 

The clouds began to spit gray rain. 
Ostentatiously I looked up at the sky, 
pulled off my cap, and reached behind 
me into the back of the jeep, pushing 
aside the smelly legs of the guard they 
had loaded there, until I found my 
helmet. Then, putting the helmet on 
my head, and as though to settle it, I 
struck its crown with my fist. It was 
the only thing to do: our plan still 
marched; the patrol was leaving Hutai 
with no suspicions. If all went well 
and the drop came tomorrow—ac- 
knowledged or not, Hanoi had the 
message— Wang could rescue me-when 
he hit the Red regiment around 
Wenshan. I hoped he'd have the 
same idea. And that I'd still be 
salvageable. 

On the eastern edge of the field our 
road entered the woods, a herd of 


"trees trailing down from the moun- 


tain forest to the lake. 

I knew this route to Wenshan well. . 
Soon we would come out of the woods 
and follow the shore of the lake in the 
open for several miles until the road 
turned inland, up and over a barrier 
ridge that separated Hutai valley from 
the steep ascent of Wenshan itself. 

In the wood, branches began to re- 
lax the rain on us, the clay under our 
wheels wetted, and the jeep towed in 
a series of jerks and slides that kept 
me busy steering and braking. I 
couldn't afford to smash into the tow 
truck, or risk cracking up the jeep 
radio. 

Then we cleared the wood and the 
rain became a transparent curtain of 
silver. Across the open ground nar- 
row scrolls of farmed earth unrolled 
Írom the hills, scrolls edged by the 
rock and bush of water courses and 
broken by spade and mattock to in- 
finite small clods like close lines of 
Chinese characters recording long pa- 
tience and poverty. Now these fields 
were deserted. 

The road became a ribbon of 
smooth mud through the clods, and 
the jeep slithered on its tow rope. We 
pulled safely out of one muddy swale, | 
Then I heard shouts behind. The 


tow truck stopped and my bumper 
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slid against it, jarring ashes and cin- 


ders from the charcoal-burner bolted . 


behind its tailboard. I looked back. 
The rear truck had bogged. 
The soldiers in it, screamed at by 


the lieutenant, dropped themselves 


wearily down into the mud to push, 
but there wasn’t much weight in their 
heave. -They seemed to lean rather 
than shove. The rations they had sal- 
vaged from the jeep hadn't been 
enough to go around. Bloch, from the 
front truck, slopped by. and began to 
talk to the lieutenant, pointing at my 
jeep, and presently they came to me. 
To regain a little face, Bloch had told 
about the jeep's four-wheel drive. I 
was to try pulling the stalled truck 
onto firmer ground. 

The tow rope was changed, the sol- 
diers stood by, vacant-faced but obedi- 
ent, and I shifted gears. The lieu- 
tenant leaned into the jeep, gravely 
testing the meshing of the levers as 
though he knew something about 
them. That was face for him. Then 
he motioned permission to start my 
engine. I thought of making a break. 
But the trucks blocked me in front 
and behind; the soggy broken fields 
were on one side and the lake on the 
other. 

- I managed to pull the rear truck 
onto firmer ground. Again they roped 
the jeep to the leading truck while 
the men in the mud slowly clambered 
back into the one that had been 
stalled. No one helped another up. 

The road turned inland now and 
began rising toward the ridge bound- 
ing the valley, intervening between 
the valley and Wenshan. The track 
became stonier, less slippery but so 
rough that they let me use my motor 
again. In Yunnan mountains bare 
pink, ledges of rock and brown boul- 
ders make a road. Towed without 
power the jeep would have snapped 
their fiber rope when it struck a ledge. 
Our pace fell to about ten miles an 
hour. : 


So it was dusk when we reached the 
crest of the barrier ridge. The ravine 
ahead and below was already dark. 
Beyond it, Wenshan tilted vast and 
black against a gray sky bleared with 
cloud, and now and then coughs of 
rifle fire from its slope mixed with the 
monotony of rain around us. 

The road turned now to slant down 
a narrow ledge cut in the hillside. At 
the bottom of the ravine there was 
another halt. The lieutenant came 
forward from the rear truck and called 
Bloch back from that in front. They 
talked a moment. Then my tow rope 
was cast off; lights—feeble lights—of 
the truck ahead glowed on, and Bloch 
beckoned me to follow it with him 
on foot. 

“You must see the bridge you have 
to’ cross,” he explained. ‘There. is 
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no parapet. 
escape now.” 

I knew the bridge perfectly well 
and many like it in Yunnan: a single 
arch of stone spanning the lower 
depths of a cleft between two steep 
mountain slopes; simply a piece of 
unfenced road, five yards wide and 
about thirty long, reaching into and 
over black air. 


Tar leading truck turned onto it, 
and the narrow swath of its headlights 
pried apart the dark to show through 
the glitter of rain a line of spaced 
white stones along the center of the 
bridge’s top. Withoug rails or para- 
pets for the lights to find, Bloch in- 
structed me, one must follow this 
center line of white stones. I ex- 
pressed the surprise and anxiety he 


"expected at the strange ways of Yun- 


nan; then went back to the jeep, 
switched on my own lights, and let the 
stones guide me acros. When the 
second truck got over too we began a 
long, crawling pull. 

Somewhere far up there in the dark 
was Wang’s fortress, lightly-held “to 
deceive.” The rifle popping had 
stopped now, and no gleam showed 
where I looked for the peak to be. 
But suddenly, higher than I had 
gauged because one always discounts 
heights in the dark, an orange glow 
flared and lit the gray underbellies of 
rain-cloud. Wang had told me about 
that signal: a nightly beacon to let 
him know his token force on Wen- 
shan still held out. 

And then above us sentries screamed 
challenges and the headlights of the 
lead truck swung off the road. There 
was a meadow here, I remembered, a 
shelf on the mountainside, thick with 
grass where springs welled up, turn- 
ing the ground soggy, and dotted with 
a few damp groves òf evergreen. It 
would be the headquarters camp of 
the Red regiment: the only level place 
to pick; the only spot hereabouts 
where a cub plane might land. 

The swing of our lights showed a 
park of about twenty trucks some 
yards off the road, their wheels hub 
deep in lush grass. Across the mea- 
dow, against the resurgent mountain, 


small fires flickered, lighting tree 
branches and their own hanging 
smoke. 


My guard pounded my shoulder, 
motioning me to park by the trück I 
followed. As the guard got out I 
managed to palm the jeep keys into 
my pocket. Then Bloch and the lieu- 
tenant came to take me to the Red 
colonel. The colonel's name was Tsu, 
Bloch whispered, and began some 

leading advice in hurried French. I 
interrupted: 

“Your plane? It's here somewhere? 
How's your gas?" 

"Used up, almost. The take-off 





They know you cannot - 


š 


barricaded at night. 
join us.” 

The lieutenant 
Bloch and me. 
Bloch wasn't lying now. ° 
said made too much sense: the flight 


No, you must 


pushed between 





But I reasoned that — 
What he © 


from Hanoi, the flights since, and the - 
Reds with no gas to refuel him. The | 


plane was out. We stumbled on 
through the camp. 

Soldiers lay and sat, miserable and 
silent in the drizzle, around meager 
fires that hissed. In the shadows it 
was impossible not to step on some of 
their bodies but they only whined a 
little. Their faces were not tight yet 
with the real famine look, but the 
flesh had begun to hang in the hol- 
lows of skulls. These men were ani- 
mal-hungry. Food would soon be a 
killing matter with them. 

We came to a pair of tents, the only 
tents, both orange from lamplight 
within, Through the open flap of one 
I saw a small radio and I stopped to 
look closer until the lieutenant shoved 
me along. 

“Receiving only,” Bloch managed 
to whisper. 


Tu: lieutenant jerked aside the flap 
of the second tent, shouted something 
about the maegwan sa-sha and pushed 
us in before him so that Bloch stum- 
bled on the uneven matting which 
covered the muddy hollows of the 
floor. In lantern light, on a cleaner 
strip of mat across the back of the 
tent, sat a Chinese in khaki with the 
Russian sort of shoulder-boards. His 
pate was shaved smooth but his face 
had the wrinkles and color of a dried 
walnut. 
ly in the shadows behind him and 
gave out a sudden English sentence 
without inflection: 

“Colonel Tsu will like Amegwan 
Major return at once to jeepu and 
make signal to Hanoi for air-drop of 
food this place early in morning.” 

“Regret to say,” I told him politely 
“that the air-drop is only for General 
Wang Cheung Tsung, not for his 
enemies.” It wouldn’t do to seem to 
give in at once. I had to have a 
stance from which to bargain. 

Without bothering—probably with- 
out.daring—to translate this, the in- 
terpreter chattered on. ‘General 
Wang is shut up in his fortress above 
here. Tomorrow maybe we take it. 
You make signal to Hanoi now.” 

“Regret to say,” I told him again, 
“the hour for signalling does not come 
until tomorrow.” 
trust in Bloch, I added, “Surely the 
French captain has already informed 
you of my signal arrangements?” I 
hadn’t told Bloch a thing about radio 
hours, but it might help me to string 
along if they thought he was holding 
out on them. 

The next few moments told me 
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definitely just how far they trusted 
Bloch; how good my word would be 
against his. Colonel Tsu’s walnut 
head jerked a nod toward the entrance 
of the tent. The lieutenant and the 
interpreter took Bloch's arms. 

"Yes, yes, there are hours," Bloch 
jittered to Tsu, "but he never told me 
what are the hours.” And he begged 
me. "You remember, my Comman- 
dant, I asked you the hours when we 
first met by the mill but you put me 

m" 


The walnut's eyes fixed on mine. I 
smiled and shrugged a little. The 
lieutenant and the fahnegwan began 
to drag Bloch out. 

"No more of it. No more," he 
whined. They must have handled 
him pretty cruelly once before for he 
risked a lie now to save himself more 
of the same. “Yes, the Commandant 
told me—" 

I was going to get any confirmation 
I wanted now from Bloch. I calcu- 
lated my time factors quickly. Wang 
must have time to~arm and organize 
the move. And it would be safest to 
make these people think I could have 
had no chance nor reason to have sent 
a message already. 

"Wait, please," I asked Tsu, and 
turned to Bloch. “Perhaps you did 
not listen well, so full of your own 
cleverness in deceiving me at the mill, 
but did I not say my hour for signal- 
ling was from 1500 to 1600 each day?" 
I'd been on the road to Wenshan, in 
their hands, from three to four that 
afternoon. And by four tomorrow 
Wang should be here, opening his at- 
tack. 

“Yes, yes. That was it, I recall,” 
Bloch confirmed desperately. They 
let go his arms. 

Tsu and his fahnegwan whispered 
together a little; then the interpreter 
spoke to me again.- 

“Colonel Tsu say it will be this way. 
Tomorrow at proper time in after- 
noon you make signal. But if the 
planes do not come next day as we 
require, you become most unfortunate 
person. Good or not good?” 

I shrugged again. "Very well. If 
there is no other way. Tomorrow I 
will call the drop for Colonel Tsu.” 


Tusc: became more comfortable 
then. Two wet, miserable soldiers 
brought in a brazier of red charcoals, 
another brought tea. The Chinese 
officers made claws of their hands over 
the brazier and blew and sucked their 
tea. The lieutenant gained merit 
with his colonel by offering him one 
of my ration packets, which Tsu ate 
eagerly, doling out bits to the fahneg- 
wan. 

It seemed a good time to assert and 
establish my own value. I asked the 
fahnegwan that Tsu make the lieu- 

tenant give my watch back so I could 





assure myself of the true hour for 
signalling. Talk between the Chinese 
turned sharp and angry again, then 
the lieutenant sullenly handed Tsu 
my pistol, watch, and fountain pen. 
Tsu let me have the watch. 

Then Bloch and the lieutenant were 
sent out of the tent, but I was allowed 
to stay. Tsu, his interpreter, and I 
hunched closer around the brazier. 
I seemed to be doing all right now. 
If only the rain would let up by morn- 
ing and the ceiling lift so that the 
planes could get into the valley of 
Hutai and find the field by the mill. 
If my message had been received. . . . 

The Chinese talk went on and on 
in a dialect of which I could only 
understand a little. Finally the fah- 
negwan rinsed the last of his tea 
through teeth and addressed me. 

"Colonel Tsu have understand air- 
drop will contain both food and bul- 
lets. He will like to know—from you 
—how tell one from other, He wish 
his men to know." 

To gain time I made him repeat 
the question. Should I try to mix 
them up? But Bloch had probably 
told them about the chute colors. ‘This 
time I'd better tell the same story— 
more convincing. When there is no 
time to make a well-considered lie, 
Wang always said, then use the truth: 
you leave no loose ends to trip you 
later. 

“Yellow chute, food. Red chute, 
bullets," I verified. Then, to be sure 
it was clear, I made my handkerchief 
like a chute, let it float to the damp 
matting, and tried my Yunnan speech 
on Tsu. “Hwang—lai. Hung—ammo." 

They both nodded. That seemed 
to round plans off for them. At once 
another Red officer, apparently Tsu’s 
second-in-command, was brought in 
and instructed lengthily. When he 
went out again I heard him harangu- 
ing some waiting group, stressing the 
color that meant food. And very soon 
all over the camp there was chatter. 
Chinese troops take little heart from 
general rumors and hopes, but put 
one specific detail—like chute colors— 
to the rumor and it becomes true 
news. Some time in the second morn- 
ing they believed they would eat full 
again. 

“Now,” the fahnegwan remarked 
comfortably, “Colonel Tsu will like 
to sleep.” 

From under the-brazier they pulled 
a couple of extra mats rolled there to 
dry and warm. These they spread for 
themselves close to the heat. The 
brazier became a two-sided affair now: 
I'd had my share of luxury for the 
night. I found the driest place I could 
and a rather foul quilt to pull over 
me. My wrist watch said ten o'clock. 


I wound it and settled down, head on . 


arm. In the lantern light I thought- 
fully watched small drops of mud ooz- 





ing up through the weave of the mat- 
ting near my face. Tsu and the 
fahnegwan. snored sturdily, and the 
acid mildewed air in the tent smelled 
steadily worse. 

‘Lying with one arm across my eyes. 
to shade the lantern light, I tried to 
figure some sort of getaway, telling 
myself severely that it was only hun- 
ger—Tsu’s tea had simply "washed a 
large hollow inside me=and the stink 
in the tent that accounted for the 
hopeless feeling in my stomach. Res- 
cue by Wang when he got his ammo 
had been easy to imagine in daylight, 
but now I thought that the moment 
Wang attacked, Tsu would have me 
killed just as a routine public service 
to the People's cause. I should try 
somehow to escape before that. 


Is the old days in: Wang's garden, 
when T'ienli still had interludes of 
childhood, she would tell me Chinese 
stories sometimes; stories in precise 
English words that were like small 
new leaves on a delicate vine of sound. 
One tale was of the tiger that crawled 
under the tent and seized the robber 
chief while the hero escaped in the 
clamor and the growls. Suppose, lack- 
ing a tiger, I could crawl out under 
this tent without waking Tsu or the 
fahnegwan? But Chinese commanders 
always kept a bodyguard thick around 
them—else Tsu wouldn't be snoring 
in my reach now. Even if his guards 
drowsed outside and I did clear them, 
T'd still have to stick to the picketed 
road down the mountain. Otherwise, 
in the dark, I'd fail crashing through 
treetops. The sides of Wenshan are 
almost vertical. Besides, I wanted 
this camp to be sleeping sound toward 
dawn, not searching for a fugitive if 
the planes really came over Hutai. 

If the planes came. That would 
depend a lot on the weather. I'd for- 
gotten to listen to the weather. Tense- 
ly, I listened now, and the cold spot in 
my stomach warmed a bit. ‘There 
was no steady drum-ruffle of rain on 
the canvas any more; only a flurry of 
drops when wind, in breaths instead 
of gusts, went through the trees above. 
Very quietly, I rolled over and lifted 
the lower edge of the canvas wall be- 
side me. As the lantern light leaked 
under, some guard outside hissed like 
a cat and I dropped the flap again. 

But I could sleep a little now, for, 
in the moment the canvas was raised, 
I'd seen a star pricking through the 
branches of the pines. The planes 
could give Wang his drop all right. 
And maybe in the morning I'd see my 
own way clear too. I wished, though, 
I'd been able to wait for the OK from 
Hanoi.... 

What wakened me suddenly was tu- 
mult outside. 

Our tent was still thick with sooty 
lantern light and I looked at my 
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= watch: 3:10. It couldn't be the planes. 
"Fhey weren't due until after daylight. 
And the excitement was all coming 
from the radio tent next door. 

Tsu was sitting up now in his quilts, 
scrubbing night sweat from his crin- 
kled eyes with the khaki sleeve of 
his jacket. A soldier ran in, shrilling 
at him, and he flung the quilts away 
and began kicking the fahnegwan 
awake. I was on my feet before they 
got to me, and the interpreter began 
shrieking in my face: 

"Colonel Tsu receive message 
Amegwan planes preparing fly from 
Hanoi. Plane men speak of dropping 
over field by mill on shore of Hutai 
lake.” : 

Well, there was Hanoi’s 
through some Red spy. 

I paid no attention to the fahneg- 
wan. It was Tsu I watched. I'd been 
a fool to take for granted that receiv- 
ing set worked only with his boss up 
at Kunming. He got intelligence 
from the south, too; something for 
Delanoy to clean up—if I ever could 
tell Delanoy. 

Tsu was too busy to deal with me 
at the moment, summoning and or- 
dering. Officers were coming in. 
Most of their chopped Shansi dialect 
went by me, but I caught the plan: 
strengthen the siege lines—Wang will 
try to break out of Wenshan now in 
the dark—send four trucks of soldiers 
and four empties to Hutai—seize the 
air-drop and bring it back—or defend 
it and destroy the ammo if Wang did 
break through from Wenshan here— 
red chutes, ammo, yellow chutes, food. 

Soldiers thrust Bloch into the tent 
now, and seized me too, screeching at 
us. Bloch didn’t look at me. He was 
shivering. He’d heard the news. 

The officers ran out to their tasks, 
one by one. I heard motors starting 
in the truck park by the road, revving 
` up. Headlight beams flashed against 
our canvas walls. Then Tsu turned 
to Bloch and me. 3 

The fahnegwan-and our guards fell 
silent. Tsu said nothing. The wrin- 
kles on the brown shell of his face 
creased deeper to let his teeth show. 
Then he made a quick, severing mo- 
tion with his hand, and the guards 
began to pull Bloch and me out. The 
fahnegwan reached over to jerk the 
watch from my wrist, breaking the 
strap. 

Bloch sagged to his knees on the 
dirty mats, his full weight, almost 
dragging down the soldier who pulled 
at him. Abjectly, he pleaded to Tsu. 
I'd deceived him, too, he sobbed. I 
was the one to be killed. They would 
need him. He could still help them. 

Tsu paid no attention. The sol- 
diers got us outside. 

The quiet pelt of rain was over. 
Fires blazed up, and the whole moun- 
tain meadow camp was torch-lit by 
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running men. In the truck park, over 
near the road, motors roared in short, 
screeching bursts but the headlights 
didn't move. 

As the soldiers were thrusting us 
along toward a darker place the lieu- 


tenant ran by, shouting for Tsu who 


came quickly out of the tent. Our 
guards stopped to listen: Chinese 
curiosity always conquers discipline. 

I kicked Bloch out of his daze. 
“The trucks are bogged? Is that what 
it is?” 

“Yes,” he whispered dully. “Yes.” 

Of course! The rain on spots al- 
ready softened by mountain springs. 

I was going to be killed off now, but 
this cota be the delay Wang needed 
until he got his drop. My mind be- 
gan to function again through its stifle 
of fear. But the delay wasn't sure yet; 
it might not be long enough, either. 
Cut branches shored under the wheels, 
a lot of manpower to push, and the 
promise «f food to craze them into 
strength. But if I could somehow get 
to warn Wang, I thought I saw a way 
for him to deal with this new patrol 
when it reached Hutai. . And with 
Bloch's plane grounded, my jeep was 
the only means left to carry the warn- 
ing. 

Tsu and his staff started for the 
park. I kicked Bloch to life again. 
"Shout. Tell Tsu we'll pull his trucks 
out with the jeep.” 

Sensing reprieve, Bloch obeyed. 

Tsu heard, stopped, spat a question 
to his motor lieutenant. The lieuten- 





ant bobbed his head, chattered some- 
thing about the job on the way from 
Hutai. Then Tsu beckoned our 
guard to bring us along and began 
hurrying again for the truck park. 
The soldiers hustled us after him. 

Inside the park, in the trampled 
mushy grass, dozens of men struggled 
with the first truck, but it only rocked 
obstinately and flung them about. 
When we came into the torchlight, 
these men drew back and let me get 
into my jeep to start the engine. 

The jeep was mired too. I beck- 
oned Bloch up to bear a hand and 
some of the Chinese to push also. 


` While they were setting themselves I 


spoke low to Bloch in French. “If 
you don’t want to die slow, stand by 
and keep putting your shoulder to 
the dashboard on the off side.” 

I had them rock the jeep back and 
forth now as I shifted gears between 
forward and reverse, Bloch relaying 
my commands, It gave him a reason 
for being there, because Tsu was 
watching. 

The jeep should come out on the 
next forward thrust. I waved the 
stockade of soldiers back and. they 
gave way a little, but Tsu came over 
and saw to it they were still packed 
solid across the road downhill. Up- 


hill, of course, there'd be road blocks 
between us and Wenshan fort. 

"The jeep plunged out on the hard 
road. The barrier of men stood fast 
in front of me, just looking on dully, 
without imagination. 


'Tsu did their 














. thinking for them, They stood too 
thick to penetrate. I had to stop. 
' At once the lieutenant ran out with 
some of his men. They fastened a 
tow rope from the first truck to the 
jeep's rear end. The lieutenant 
seemed to be putting a couple of men 
behind me b: make-weight but I 
wouldn't have that. The heavy radio, 
my knobbed tires, and the jeep's four- 
wheel drive gave all the traction I 
needed on the drained road. 

Bloch and a few men came up to 
push again; others got around the 
truck. I eased slowly ahead bringing 


the tow line taut, feeling out the - 


weight of the truck behind. Its en- 
gine was running too. Slowly, with 
the soldiers screaming and heaving, it 
began to move. Its wheels churned, 
then caught. I didn't dare stall 

. around with Tsu watching. And the 
mob of soldiers was still dense across 
the road ahead. I'd have to get the 
truck out. Finally I did. 


Tac moment the truck was out the 
lieutenant cast off the tow rope, and, 
at Tsu’s shouted orders the truck ran 
past me. The barrier of soldiers 
parted. The truck took their place, 
blocking the narrow road ahead of me. 

Tsu was too smart for me. .He 
knew it, too, with his crinkled, sar- 
donic grin. Now he sent most of the 
soldiers off about their business— 
strengthening his lines, probably, 
against the breakthrough he expected 

, from Wang in Wenshan. Then he 


gestured the lieutenant to take over 
and walked away. Leisurely, the lieu- 
tenant roped my jeep to the next 
truck. 

I was getting desperate now. Every- 
thing was going the wrong way. One 
free truck could probably pull out 
another, and certainly two free ones 
could. There was nothing I could do 
about it-even if I dragged the next 
truck across the road and over the 
edge of the mountain. 

Then, as I backed up to give the 
lieutenant slack, my headlights, 
searching down the road past the 
truck that blocked me, showed some- 
thing I liked. The blocking truck 
hadn't left me enough distance any- 
way, but about ten yards ahead of it 
was a long outcropping lengthways 
hump of rock, a series of rounded 
boulders that edged the outside of the 
road and overhung the slope. If I 
could ride my outer wheels up on 
that outcrop I could get past the truck 
ahead of me—maybe. a 

I called Bloch up again. “They 
haven’t left me enough distance,” I 
told him loudly in his own language. 
“Have that truck ahead move for- 
ward about its own length.” 

There was only the driver in the 
truck. Bloch chattered to the lieu- 
tenant, the lieutenant screamed to the 
driver, and apathetically the driver 
moved a few yards down the road. “A 
bit more,” I told Bloch. “Good.” 
Then I whispered. “Now keep close 
and be ready to jump in.” 2 


“Guy next door— Says he doesn’t mind the horrible program 


but will I turn down the volume. 


He thinks you're a radio!” 





To give Bloch—and his helpers—a 
reason for putting their shoulders to 
the jeep, I took up gradually on the 
slack of the tow rope and gave the 
second truck a preliminary pull, It 
wasn’t stuck as badly as the first had 
been and I dragged it a bit farther 
than I meant to do—almost,onto the . 
road. I slacked back for the final pull. 
The lieutenant was watching the 
truck. I even dared to back a little. 
I signed Bloch and his gang to put 
their shoulders to it. He understood 
and leaned into the jeep, against the 
dashboard on the side away from the 
wheel, gripping the bars of the flat 
windshield. “Heave” I called, and 
gave the jeep the gun. 


Bocu fell across the floor boards. 
The others flicked off, clawing at the 
sides. The lieutenant screamed. The 
tow rope parted with a twang, snap- 
ping back at the bumpers behind. 
The jeep, freed, sprang forward. 

A rifle fired. In my headlights I 
saw the driver of the blocking truck 
jump out on the hillside. I swung 
my wheel at the slanting stone hedg- 
ing the outer rim of the road. The 
wheel wrenched; a smashing jolt, ter- 
rible for that wired tie rod. The jeep 
tipped up, scraping against the truck 
side and Bloch’s head cannoned into 
my knees. Then the outer wheels 
crashed down on the road again; shots 
pelted into the truck behind, and we 
lurched around the first of the down- 
hill turns. 

As we bucketed and caromed down, 
Bloch scrambled into the seat beside 
me. “Slower,” he begged. “They 
must use the first truck to pull out 
the second before pursuit. To send 
convoy for air-drop is more important 
to them than we are." 

"Don't fool yourself" I gasped. 
“That second truck's near enough to 
the road to be manhandled out. 
"They'll chase us with the first truck 
as soon as they can man it." 

I was right. A beam of light swung 
down around the curve behind us and 
there was a belch of wild shots. 

"We'll be OK to the bridge—lot of 
curves here—" the words were jolted 
out of me—“but up the next slope— 
straight and open—they can keep 
shooting at our lights-" I couldn't 
drive blind on Yunnan roads— "We'll 
have to fix the bridge." 

'The truck lights caught us again 
briefly. More shots came. Then we 
lurched around another curve into 
brief shelter and dark. 

"How fix the bridge?" Bloch panted. 

“The marking stones, man. It’s 
pitch dark yet." 

But I think he was still too dazed 
to understand. 

All down that pitching, jolting 
descent I speeded as much as the 
bouldered road and my makeshift 
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- steering gear allowed, breathless and 

fearful after each bump. But we 
-weren't gaining. The Chinese driver 
was reckless but when their lights 
caught us his crew couldn't aim. 

‘Then we came to the turn at the 
bridge without a parapet. I had to 
slow down to follow the white mark- 

- ing stones along the center. Slowly, 
in my lights, the jeep's hood ate up 
the line of white stones between its 
wheels, and Bloch, glancing back, 
whined now that the truck gained 
on us. 

Once on the far side, though, I 
stopped, switched off my liglits, and 
jumped out. "Come on, come on," I 
told Bloch. The lights of the truck 
across the ravine were already coming 
down the last grade before the bridge 
turn. After that they would be on 
the bridge itself. 

I hurried back to the bridge, almost 
feeling my way. Bloch was stumbling 
along beside me. “You will throw 
the white stones over the edge?" 

"Not time. Slant them to the edge. 
Use your feet. Hurry.” 

Sweating and grovelling, we did it. 
The white stones weren’t too hard to 
see, even in pitch dark. Then, just 
as the lights of the truck swung onto 
the bridge, we got back across it to the 
jeep, and to the cover of the trees that 
screened the beginning of the ascent 
over the last ridge between us and 
Hutai valley. Then we turned to 
watch, E 

On the level surface of the bridge 
the truck speeded up. Then the beam 
of its lights angled out of our eyes. 
Suddenly, above the beat of its motor 
came yells; yells rising to a combined, 
desperate scream, as the headlight 
beam dipped down like a waved flash- 
light. From the ravine came a splin- 
tering blow; a burst of blue flame. 
Scream and flame blotted out to- 
gether. In a moment only minor 
wailings rose from the blackness be- 
low the bridge. 

But, as we started the jeep again, 
we saw, high up on Wenshan behind, 
the strung-out lights of seven other 
trucks wavering down the long de- 
scent. 


D awx came as we topped the ridge 
that bounded the valley of Wang’s 
lake. This morning no mist lay over 
Hutai. The sky dome was the smooth 
color of wet concrete that begins to 
dry in patches of cold gray. Behind 
us now pines on the crest of Wenshan 
became black ideographs on luminous 
parchment. A wet smell of leaf mold 
and resin from the mountain forests 
flowed along with us down into the 
valley. 

On the smoother road along the 
lake I risked more speed. The con- 
voy was not in sight but Wang needed 

all the time ut could gain for him if he 
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were to take the plan I hoped he'd 
take when he knew the convoy was 
coming. He had to be warned of the 
convoy. The drop wasn't due for an 
hour or more—I missed my wrist watch 
—but by then the Red trucks would 
be on the field. And when the drop 
came Wang wouldn't sit by and see 
them seize it. He'd come out fighting. 
But crossing the narrow causeway his 
longswordmen, without ammo, would 
be shot down as they crossed, even by 
a few truck loads of Tsu's soldiers— 
just slaughter. 


I prove hard along the lake shore. 
Wang’s watchers should be sighting 
me now, even in the half-light. As 
we swung into the belt of woods east 
of the landing field, I glanced at 
Bloch, slumped down silent beside 
me. He probably thought we were 
making for the Indo-China border 
and on south to Hanoi. That would 
be suicide, trying to jeep through the 
country of the Viet Minh guerrillas. 
He should realize that. Maybe he 
did. Maybe that was why I could see 
the skull under his round incongruous 
white face. 

We ran out of the woods onto the 
landing-field and I swung toward the 
causeway. Wang had seen me: men 
were throwing planks for me this time 
over the bamboos of the causeway 
ditch. That would be T’ienli’s care. 

Bloch clawed at my arm. “Not 
there. Who are those? Keep west 
to Linan, then south.” 

"Shut up," I told him. I didn’t care 
whether he understood or not. “My 
show now.* But I supposed I'd have 
to save his neck again later with 
Wang. I wondered why I bothered. 

We raced across the causeway, 
through the causeway gate, past 
Wang’s burnt compound, and into 
the Temple court. Wang was wait- 
ing there, T'ienli with him. 

I left Bloch in the jeep near the 
Temple gate and walked toward them, 
suddenly elated to be here making 
my bows again. To Americans I'd 
probably have swaggered a little, but 
to T'ienli I could only smile. “You 
see, all was well." 

She smiled back quickly; then she 
wouldn't look up any more as she 
answered. “We feared for you, Wei- 
erh." 

Soberly I turned to Wang and duty. 
"Now, sir, we've got to move fast—” 
but he was looking beyond my shoul- 
der. I turned. It was Bloch he re- 
garded, Bloch crouching in the jeep 
still, but with the tall swordsman 


standing over him. 

“He’s harmless now,” 
we've no time—” 

But Wang raised a clenched hand. 
"Unpleasant is the presence of one 
who walks with the cat by day and the 
The swordsman 


I said, “and 


tiger by night.” 
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plucked Bloch from the jeep. Bloch 
tried to speak but the swordsman's: - 
enormous hand covered his mouth; 
only his pale, staring eyes besought 

me as he was dragged through the 
door in the Temple gate that led to 
the passages below. 

Well, let thém lock him up a while, 

Quickly I told Wang-how the Reds 
got word of the drop and of Tsu’s 
men and trucks coming behind me. 
Neither he nor T'ienli interrupted. 

"Get your men across the causeway, 
sir, now, before they come," I ended. 
"Use the woods on the slope above the 
mill for ambush. They still don't 
know you're here. “And they're mad- 
hungry. They won't be looking for 
anything but the food in the drop. 
Then, while they' re busy looting the 
yellow chutes—” 

Tienli was nodding, but old Stone- 
eyes only looked through me; always 
the producer who had to visualize in 
his own mind any new scene some 
actor of his might suggest. Desper- 
ately, with moments passing, I turned 
to T’ienli. She seemed withdrawn, 
as always when men’s decisions were 
being made. Now, as though I had 
called aloud to her, she raised her 
head, and her eyes said "wait." Then 
suddenly, while her eyes still coun- 
selled me, Wang began to scream 
commands. The quiet garden be- 
came turmoil. 

Through doors along the penthouse 
walls, men spouted up from the pas- 
sages below; wild-faced men in brown 
rags with rifles slung and ‘banging 
emptily behind their bony shoulders, 
but with the old longswords in their 
hands. 


Carrans ran to Wang for a few 
sharp sentences; then raced for the 
Temple gate, their men streaming 
after them. Last of all, T’ienli got her 
orders, Wang jabbing a pointed 
brown finger first up at the roof 
pagoda above the Temple, next at the 
yellow girdle around her slim waist. 
Then he called me. 

"Come and drive jeepu. 
spect preparation." 

The court was empty now. As we 
climbed into the jeep, T’ienli came 
close beside me. 

"I say it while I may, Wei-erh. 
Remember always I am glad it was 
you who came back to help us." 

As we left the Temple the last string 
of running men passed through the 
causeway gate. 

It was full light now, gray, chill, 
windless. Anxiously, I looked over my 
shoulder to the south. 1 had allowed 
the planes two hours from daybreak 
to-be sure the usual morning mist 
would clear. I hoped I had not al- 
lowed too much time. 

We ran under the causeway gate.  - 
A watcher on the platform above - 


We in- 



































shrieked something. I glanced at 


. Wang. 


Eno approach once more, Wei- 
'erh." 

From the causeway we saw the last 
of Wang's men racing across the land- 
ing-field toward the jungly slope be- 
hind the mill. We overtook them, 
swerving from one group to another, 
herding and hurrying them into the 
woods. 

The landing-field was vacant now. 
We turned back toward the causeway, 


. my eyes fanning the southern sky, back 


and forth, searching for the planes. 
But that sky was vacant as the field. 

Beside me, Wang sucked in. his 
breath. 

"Make jeepu fly fast, 
Lorries are here." 

And from our left the Red trucks 
burst out of the woods. 

They saw us. 

The lead truck swerved and speeded 
to cut us off from the causeway. Its 
standing, jouncing soldiers began 
shooting crazily. A lot of fiddle strings 
seemed to snap over our heads. 

I saw other trucks pull up at the 
field's edge; soldiers tumbling out, un- 
slinging rifles, forming up. But the 


Wei-erh. 


lead truck came on, full of fire- 
crackers. 

"Fast, Wei-erh. We hold at cause- 
way gate." 


I couldn't look any more: I had to 
drive. Wang pulled my carbine off 
the dashboard. His shots, one by one, 
slammed in my ears. The fiddle- 
strings kept snapping too. We hit a 
bounce just as Wang fired again. 
Then he laid the carbine in his lap 
and began to laugh. Wang only 
laughed at the major sort of practical 
joke. The fiddle-strings had stopped 
snapping. 

I shouted, "Did you get the engine 
or the driver?" 

"Both," he said proudly. “It 
wreck." i 

Fixarry we were on the causeway, 
and then the gates under the cause- 
way tower swung closed behind us. I 
jerked the jeep to a stop, grabbed a 
new bandolier for the carbine, and we 
ran up to the platform over the gate. 

The truck Wang had hit stood 
stranded on the field. The soldiers 
were out of it, some already edging 
gingerly out on the causeway. The 
lieutenant was shrilling them along. 
The men from the other trucks still 
milled around on the east side of the 
field, rifles and burp-guns ready in 
their hands, But no sound nor sight 


- of planes. 


Wang let me have the carbine to 
reload. He'd made his bull’s eye. 
Gambai, Wang. 

“Go back to the Temple,” I urged. 
ought to be in the roof-pagoda to 
ect the show. He shook his head. 





For a moment those oiled stone- eyes 
of his looked almost affectionate. 

“This time,” he said gravely, “I 
stand with you. Signal will be made 
at proper time after planes come.” 
And he looked anxiously at the sky. 

"See anything, sir?" 

"Not yet, Wer-erh." 

Bullets began to spat against the 
wall below us, to plug into the wooden 
gate and play grasshopper and shrill 
locust over the platform where we 
crouched. ‘The two watchmen with 
their longswords had sensibly gone 
down to wait until the gate was 
battered through, At the far end of 
the causeway the lieutenant ‘seemed 


to be readying some sort of a rush. I: 


lay flat and got him in my sights. 

Wang let me fire—I hit the lieuten- 
ant—then touched my shoulder. "Lis- 
ten, please." : 

‘The shooting had paused when the 
lieutenant went down. . And distantly, 
through the sudden silence, I heard 
the thrum of planes. I rolled- over 
and looked south. Out of a crease of 
cloud came a V of darker specks. 

The watchers below shouted. On 
the field and along the edges of the 
causeway Tsu’s soldiers were scream- 
ing and pointing. Now the planes 
were distinct and lowering over the 
lake. ‘The lead plane shot forward 
and swung off to the east and the 
others banked, peeled off from the V, 
and tailed behind it in a long column, 
circling for the drop. 

From the bellies of the planes dark 
seeds began to fall; seeds that blos- 
somed and floated down over the dull 
green field. And I jumped to my feet, 
shouting to Tsu’s hungry soldiers 
along the causeway, “Food! Yellow is 
food! Hwang lai! Hwang lai!" 

Yellow and crimson poppies began 
to bloom in the grass of the field. 
With one accord, shrieking, Tsu’s 
men rushed for the chutes like starved 
animals when meat is thrown them. 

For a moment I watched; then 
turned to Wang. He was gone. The 
danger at the gate was over for the 
moment. 

I knew where he had gone and ran 
after him—down past the swordsmen 
at the gate, past the burnt compound, 
through the Temple court and the 
aloof gloom of the Temple itself to 
the dark stair behind” the hangings 
that led to the roof-pagoda. 

Tienli and Wang were together 
there, looking off toward the drop- 
ping ground, and T'ienli made a 
place for me beside her. Out on the 
green field, crimson chutes of ammo 
spread undisturbed, but around the 
yellow food chutes ‘Tsu’s soldiers 
writhed like blue maggots, tearing 
and clawing the packages apart, their 
rifles flung aside on the grass. 

Then Wang bowed to T’ienli. Slow- 
ly she unwound the silk of the Man- 


tach itself. 





chu girdle from bot waist and let it 


float out over the parapet of the — 


cupola. 


The dark rim of the woods on the - 


slope behind the mill seemed to de- 
A brown mass, terrible 
with silence, poured down, like sand 
dumped over a hillside, flowing over 
the field, over the bright chutes and 
the writhing men. ‘The screaming. 
began then, and the long gray sword 
blades rose and fell. ' 


Wies it was over Wang drew in 
the deep long breath of power, and 
the Governor of South-of-the-Clouds 
spoke courteous words. 


“We are grateful, Wei-erh. Have 
we gifts your acceptance would 
honor?” 

'l'ienli was beside me. My reply 


was prompt. 

“Two favors, Wang Cheung Tsung. 
First, that your niece shall be sent 
once more to the safe care of convent 
Sisters, this time flying south to Hanoi. 
And one smaller thing: that you give 
me the Captain Bloch to return to 
Hanoi for judgment by his own 
people.” 

Wang stared at me a moment. 
Then, as a perplexed father relegates 
some willful child to its nurse, he mo- 
tioned T'ienli to answer me. 

She was gentle. "Wei-erh, you do 
not understand. A weak and evil 
man like the French captain will sin 
as long as he lives, and for each sin 
he must pay horribly in some later 
life. Surely -it is merciful to end his 
sinning quickly." 

I looked at Wang. His eyes were 
opaque, his hands clasped in ease and 
serenity, not tightly in anger, nor 
loosely in reluctance. And I knew it 
was useless to ask again. 

"Let it be quick then, not slow,” I 
muttered. 

"It was quick," said Wang brusque- 
ly, and turned again to contemplate 
his men out on the field, arming them- 
selves now from the crimson chutes 
for the greater killing that would be 
at Wenshan today. 

T'ienli took me aside a little, and 
her voice was very gentle now. 

“When your country and your peo- 
ple are older, Wei-erh, you will more 
understand these things. But because 
you do not undertsand yet—that is 
why I shall not come where you will 
be—why I must stay here with my own 
people, South-of-the-Clouds. ,Only my 
prayers may travel with you.’ 

Once more I tried, for she was con- 

vent bred. 

"But we address all our prayers 


alike.” i. ees 
My people have 


"No, Weierh. 
their own lady of sorrows—Kwan 


- Yin." p 


She would not let me see her face. ~ 
T'ienli: Eternal Wisdom. . 
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MOVIES © 


Adventure: His Majesty O'Keefe 
(Warners). Filmed on location in the Fiji 
Islands and starring Burt Lancaster as the 
Yankee sea captain who is tossed over- 
board by a mutinous crew, this swash- 
buckler is filled with high adventure and 
Burt Lancaster is at his best in the type of 
róle that brought him fame. Turning 
disaster into opportunity, Lancaster sees a chance to 
make a fortune in the island’s copra business and be- 
comes His Majesty O’Keefe after overcoming all 
available competition by winning a place among the 
islanders and a beautiful Polynesian as his queen. 





CinemaScope: Beneath the 12-Mile Reef (20th-Fox). If 
you haven't already seen this beautifully-filmed story 
of adventure off the Florida coast, by all means don't 
miss it. Typical scenes of underwater dangers to the 
sponge-divers suddenly become spine-chilling on the 
wide screen, and the battle between a man and an 
octopus is downright horrifying. 


Cavalry: War Arrow (Universal). Passable but nothing 
extraordinary is this cavalry-versus-Indians action 
yarn starring Jeff Chandler and Maureen O'Hara and 
filmed in Technicolor. Chandler is an Army major 
on special assignment in Texas who uses one group 
of Indians to quell another and wins lovely Maureen 
O'Hara in the process. 


TELEVISION X7 


Dramatic: After more than four years 
of watchful waiting, United States Steel 
has finally gone into television. The re- 
sult is even better than had been antici- 
pated. The U. S. Steel Hour is adult, 
intelligent, thought-provoking drama at 
the best level seen so far on TV. A 
worthy partner to Theater Guild on the 
Air, Big Steel's similar radio program, The U. S. Steel 
Hour presents original dramatic scripts rather than 
adaptations of established Broadway successes. The 
wisdom of Big Steel's long-delayed entry into the 
sight-and-sound medium is immediately apparent in 
the beautifully polished production of these scripts. 
Steel has learned from the mistakes of others and is 
reaping full benefit from that knowledge. In spite 
of what the cynic once said, it does take more than 
a million dollars to make a successful TV show, and 
Big Steel has combined good taste with a good bank- 
roll to come up with something extra-special. 











BOOKS x 


Crime: Five Against the House (Dou- 
bleday, $3.00) by Jack Finney. This is a 
taut and fast-paced story of raw-nerve 
suspense, about a crime that wasn’t a 
crime, committed by four young men and 
a girl who weren't criminals. It started 
on one of those drizzly, what-to-do col- 
lege afternoons when the idle talk could 
have led to goldfish swallowing or panty raids. In- 
stead it led to deadly serious armed robbery: the 
dazzling wealth of Harold's Club, the fabulous Reno 
casino. When one man belatedly wanted out of the 
deal, the web had grown too strong; the meticulous 
plan was in motion and it couldn't be stopped. And 
it went off like clock-work—except for one tiny de- 
tail. In a crescendo of tension, this gripping story of 
five ordinary people caught in a trap spirals to a 
surprise finish that leaves you limp. A real edge-of- 
the-chair thriller. 


Adventure: Men and Sharks (Doubleday, $3.95), by Hans 


Hass. Translated from German by Barrows Mussey 
and illustrated with 32 pages of photographs, this ex- 
citing sequel to Diving for Adventure deals with an 
expedition through the waters of the Aegean and the 
Adriatic for the purpose of filming underwater scenes 
and to demonstrate the author's thesis that sharks 
aren't too dangerous to humans. At first the ex- 
pedition was plagued by bad luck; mechanical trou- 
bles, disagreements and red tape conspired to ruin 
things—but worst of all, there were no fish. It was 
not until they learned that in the coastal waters of 
Greece dynamite was used by all successful fisher- 
men, that their luck changed. Dynamite brought 
sharks by the hundreds to furnish the excitement with 
which this book is jam-packed; adventures in diving, 
in taking underwater movies and stills, in encounters 
with sharks, polyps, and all sorts of underwater 
monstrosities fill its pages. The style is terse and 
highly readable and the pictures are strikingly vivid. 


RECORDS © 


Columbia has prepared a set of recorded 
readings of their own works by some 
of today's most famous writers. The 
quality of the individual selections varies 
greatly, as may well be expected, but the 
anthology as a whole is excellent. Among 
the authors represented in the collection 
are John Steinbeck, Dorothy Parker, Og- 
den Nash, the three Sitwells—and Truman Capote. 
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ADVENTURE IN FACT AND FICTION 
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GD THE PLAYMAKER 
By William Heuman 
C PHOG ALLEN- 
THE MOST HATED MAN 


IN BASKETBALL 
By John S. Phillips 

















PLUS: 5 THE DAY WE WON THE WAR 


> THE NATURAL INFERIORITY 
OF WOMEN 


> WHATLL WE CALL 
DNEPROPETROVSK ? 


P MIDGE MCCALL, INDIAN FIGHTER 
AND: D Two Short Novels, 


Complete in this Issue! 











